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THE FAILURE STORY: A STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY PESSIMISM * 


THOMAS MUNRO 


Better that all who remain of us be blasted from the face of the earth than that 
another Wash Jones should see his whole life shredded from him and shrivel away 
like a dried shuck thrown onto the fire. 

William Faulkner.’ 


1. Rejection of the ‘‘success story’”’ by the literary élite. Ridicule of the ‘American 
Dream” and rise of the failure story. 

Stories of success, in the broad sense covering any kind of achievement, are 
older than written literature and more widely distributed. Stories of failure, in 
an equally broad sense, are almost as common. There are countless varieties 
of both, containing very different ideas of success and failure. In recent years, the 
term ‘‘success story” has come to mean especially a certain variety, involving a 
conventional type of success or of what is mistakenly regarded as success. It 
flourished in the United States during the 19th and early 20th centuries. By the 
term “failure story” we shall mean a particular kind which is antithetical to this 
conventional success story. 

To find examples of the success story at the present time, one has to look 
chiefly on the popular levels of film and fiction; in stories intended for wide cir- 
culation among the general public. Here there is still no lack of plots in which 
the hero rises in status, wealth, and happiness by honorable means. He succeeds 
without unfair pull or privilege; mainly by his own intelligence, honesty, in- 
dustry, courage, and good character; perhaps with the aid of a good woman who 
thus shares in his success. Such a rise in status is portrayed as something to be 
admired and envied, as an achievement of real value; not as merely external or 
superficial. It is portrayed as not uncommon under present conditions, since our 
social order, in spite of defects which are rapidly being corrected, is on the whole 
just and progressive with equal opportunities for all. 

Among stories with a claim to literary artistry, designed for an intellectual 
audience by authors of high standing, plots of this type are increasingly scarce. 
Many of the ablest authors have turned away from success as a theme and 
toward the opposite theme of failure. If success is still the ostensible subject, 
they tend to treat it more satirically, to show the falsity of the standards by 
which it is measured; how apparent success is usually a mask for inner failure. 

The result has been the emergence of a somewhat new literary type, which we 
may call the failure story. It is not only opposite to the success story, but a more 
or less conscious rejection and contradiction of it. Frequently it becomes an 

* Thanks to Sherman Lee and Edward Henning for some relevant examples and help- 
ful comments. 


1 From ‘‘Wash,”’ in Doctor Martino and Other Stories. Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 
New York, 1934, p. 240. Quoted by permission. 
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explicit satire on the conventional success story and on the ‘‘American Dream.” 
That dream is a fraud and sham, its characters declare. This is not the land of 
opportunity, but an “air-conditioned nightmare” of gadgetry and sterile con- 
formity. Only the crooked, the absurdly lucky, or the unfairly privileged can rise. 
If anyone is shown as apparently succeeding, he or she is often an anti-social 
character of some sort: a criminal, deserter, drunkard, prostitute, drug addict, 
or hobo.2 Even so, the success leads to no real peace or lasting happiness. If 
anyone rises in wealth and social status, his apparent success is a veneer of ex- 
pensive possessions and nouveau riche pretense, which cover an aching emptiness 
of ennui and frustration. When “boy gets girl,” that supposedly happy ending 
is a prelude to disillusion and boredom. Apparently happy couples really despise 
each other, and endure each other’s company in quiet desperation, being too 
weak-willed to separate.? The apparent benefactors of society have hidden, selfish 
axes to grind. ‘““(Debunking” biographies expose the sins, the neuroses, and the 
petty meannesses of supposedly great men and women, belittling their success 
and public benefactions. Instead of hope and ambition, the failure story sub- 
stitutes despair; instead, of confidence in other humans, a bitter cynicism. Every 
man has his price, and every woman is potentially if not actually faithless; a 
prostitute at heart when young, and a possessive tyrant toward her children. 
Instead of love and friendship, hatred and discord are the dominant emotions, 
along with cruelty, brutal lust, and greed. Instead of the happy ending, the 
unhappy one becomes a new convention, with variants ranging from murder 
and suicide to the mere, endless boredom of unwelcome existence. 

In Simone de Beauvoir’s The Mandarins, for example, we see the dreary spec- 
tacle of French postwar life among sterile intellectuals, unable to think or act 
effectively, and jaded voluptuaries, unable to achieve a satisfactory love affair 
by either normal or abnormal means.‘ In stories of war and its aftermath, the 
officers are, for the most part, malignant little tyrants, while the rank and file 
are helpless, dumb or cynical puppets, carried to their doom by forces at home 
and abroad which they do not understand or approve. They fight under com, 
pulsion, but make no serious effort to control their fates; or, if they struggle, 
they do so in a stupid, futile way, as in killing the wrong man in a drunken brawl 
over a woman they despise. In stories of the South, such as those of Faulkner, 
Capote,* and Tennessee Williams,’ we see aristocratic families decaying in their 
shabby mansions, descending into sodden alcoholism, joyless perversions, and 
neurotic hatreds. We see the ravages of hereditary disease, fecblemindedness, 
and slum environments. We see aspiring young enterprisers crowded out by big 
business, while apparently successful business men and the:r wives, risen to the 
top of the ladder, spend years of disappointed emptiness snd petty irritation amid 
their country clubs and cocktail parties. We see iiy pucritical pillars of the church 


2 See Faulkner’s Sartoris, dealing with the decadence of two patrician Southern families 
and the rise of the Snopes, vulgar and dishonest upstarts. 

* For example, in ‘‘The Unsuccessful Husband,’’ by Robert Creeley, Kenyon Review, 
Winter 1951, pp. 64 f. 

4 See also Colette, The Last of Chéri. 

5 E.g., The Sound and the Fury; Absalom, Absalom! 

* Other Voices, Other Rooms. 

7 The Glass Menagerie; A Streetcar Named Desire. 
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and crooked politicians enjoying the fruits of their dishonesty, while idealistic 
ones are crucified by the people tlhiey tried to |,enefit. We see high-strung, neg- 
lected children and sexually precocious adolescents, all failing to cope with the 
problems of modern life. We see the futile efforts of sensitive artists and confused 
intellectuals to find their places in a hostile world. We see pathetic young idealists, 
burning to reform the world in accordance with one formula after another— 
romantic love, social legislation, Marxism, art for art’s sake—then disillusioned 
with each in turn, ending up only with the nihilist’s conclusions, that the sooner 
the whole thing is blown up the better. 

Other failure stories find a precarious stopping-point, short of this abyss, in 
the existentialist attitude of gloomy stoicism. The universe is absurd, civilization 
is a failure, people are either exploiters or exploited, the philosophic mind is 
beset with anguish, attempts at reform are impotent. At best the individual can 
assert himself in some forlorn gesture to symbolize the freedom of his mind and 
the defiance of his destiny. But most of the characters in existentialist fiction 
exemplify the pathetic or contemptible failure of man, externally in his attempts 
at social and sexual adjustment and inwardly in his search for spiritual dignity. 
Happiness is out of the question. The logical outcome of the nihilist attitude is 
universal murder and suicide. But if that is the end of any story from the stand- 
point of one who believes in no future life, we reach death too soon and have no 
story at all. Moreover, death has a finality, a dramatic dignity in its own way, 
which provides an escape from universal boredom and disgust. It is more in 
accord with the nihilist attitude to end with no decisive resolution, but a prospect 
of endless entanglement in a nightmare world. ‘“J’ai recu la vie comme une 
blessure,” said Lautréamont, ‘‘et j’ai défendu au suicide de guérir la cicatrice.”’ 

There is nothing new in failure as a theme of drama, fiction, and narrative 
painting. Failures occur in all tragedy, all epic poetry, and in the earliest myths 
and legends. Whenever two characters conflict or compete, refusing to settle 
their quarrel peaceably, one or both must fail to some extent. For every victory 
of the epic hero, there is defeat for his adversary, whether man, beast, god, devil, 
or monster; but the spotlight of attention is usually on the victor. Hector was as 
noble as Achilles; hence no complete failure. Dido failed to hold Aeneas, but she 
killed herself with dignity and grandeur after an eloquent tirade against her 
fickle lover. Minor, contemptible characters, like the suitors in the Odyssey, 
could fail ignominiously, but they were only foils to the hero’s greatness. Such 
failure is never the dominant mood in epic or classical tragedy, or in the grand 
style of prose narrative. Napoleon’s failure in War and Peace was colossal. The 
condemned in Dante’s Inferno have failed in one way or another to achieve last- 
ing benefit through sin; but most of them are impressive for the magnitude of 
their wickedness and the frightfulness of their punishment. Some, such as Guido 
Cavalcanti, show nobility of character. Their downfall, described to point a 
moral, is overshadowed by the hope and joy elsewhere in the Comedy. Romantic 
heroes and heroines often achieved a certain stature by the very extravagance 
of their passions, as did young Werther, or by tearful pathos, as in little Nell 
or little Eva. 

By contrast, the protagonist of a 20th-century failure story (one can hardly 
call him a hero) is characteristically undistinguished, petty, weak, and often 
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contemptible, expending his energy in fruitless violence or plodding along in 
glum resentment. His occasional impulses toward a noble gesture in defense of a 
friend, his country in war, or the working class in revolution, usually turn out to 
be misguided. He has been duped, “played for a sucker,” in thinking them 
worth while. 


2. The unsuccessful character. 

What character in fiction or drama best exemplifies ignominious failure, as 
Ulysses, Joseph, Goethe’s Faust, Tom Jones, Tom Sawyer, and David Copper- 
field exemplify various types of success? The answer must be that no outstanding 
example of such failure has yet emerged in modern Western literature. Those of 
pre-revolutionary Russian fiction are now too remote and exotic to serve as 
adequate symbols. Already the postwar disappointment of the frustrated idealists 
and discontented soldiers is ancient history to a new generation, excited by 
fast cars and American jazz in the shadow of the intercontinental missiles. But 
even apart from these changing backgrounds, a notable example of the modern, 
unsuccessful character would be almost inconceivable, a contradiction in terms. 
For the essence of his nature is to be undistinguished, stereotyped, and colorless, 
however loudly or violently he may sometimes talk or act. If he failed in a re- 
markable way, or achieved a distinctive personality, he would cease to be typical. 
He must end, by Eliot’s formula, with a whimper and not a bang. For this reason, 
many of the pathetic, half-likable, half-contemptible characters of early American 
realism are hard to remember as individuals, even when, as in Dreiser’s American 
Tragedy, they are directly drawn from life. 

In 1903, Henry James achieved the almost impossible in creating a character 
who stands out as distinctively undistinguished; who can therefore serve fairly 
well to symbolize the failure story and the state of mind which produced it. 
1903, let us remember, was long before the First World War and at the height 
of early 20th-century optimism. The Boer War and the Spanish War were in 
the past, and American prosperity was sending waves of tourists abroad. Among 
them was Henry James, gifted financially, socially, and artistically, but aware 
of a secret physical and emotional inadequacy. His significant, short forerunner 
of the American failure story was The Beast in the Jungle. As Clifton Fadiman 
points out, its chief character, Marcher, is the opposite of Faust. If Faust is 
Western man the striver, who makes things happen and seeks experience boldly, 
Marcher is “the man to whom nothing on earth was to have happened.’ His 
failure is “not to be anything.’ He typifies those who cannot make the decisive 
gesture of gathering life into their hands; he cannot fall in love or escape from 
his petty egotism or share the emotions of others. A similar example of refined 
futility is the gentleman in Eliot’s Prufrock, who spends his life in aimless triviali- 
ties over the tea table, daring nothing, while the ladies come and go, talking of 
Michelangelo. 

In Marcher, James illustrated in extreme form what he considered to be his 
own failure to live fully. Yet he valued a sensitive perception of the subtleties of 
human feeling and attitude far above robust action or accomplishment. America 
seemed to him crude and vulgar in its bustling pursuit of success, but more alive 
than the decadent, aesthetically refined European aristocracy. James left no 
doubt of his scorn for the crudely material ideal of success in money and power, 
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or for the vulgar social climber. But, more deeply than many of his followers, 
he could look beneath even these disagreeable externals to admire something 
naively generous, healthy, and constructive within. 

Marcher’s failure is more quiet and purely psychic than that of many subse- 
quent failure stories; hence not fully typical. It is not the kind of failure which is 
usually attributed to Western civilization, especially American, by its hostile 
critics. The latter is somewhat more along Faustian lines: that of striving too 
hard for the wrong things; for external goods instead of spiritual values. The 
failure which James felt in Marcher and to some extent in himself was of another 
kind: that of retreating too much from involvement in the world and its re- 
sponsibilities, and even from the demands of love and friendship. 

The protagonists in contemporary vanguard fiction seldom avoid life in this 
way; they have few sexual or other inhibitions left. They try to live and feel in- 
tensely, but with disappointing results because of outer or inner frustrations, or 
both. Some “‘successful’’ American men, in current fiction and real life, become 
so much involved in business or professional interests that they neglect their 
homes and families, taking them for granted in a perfunctory way which leads 
to divorce and to the delinquency or neurotic anxiety of children. Overemphasis 
on practical concerns often makes them indifferent and insensitive to human 
relationships. American women, too, are charged with hard, brittle selfishness; 
with demanding more and more luxuries to “keep up with the Joneses” in con- 
spicuous expenditure, thus driving their husbands to overwork and premature 
heart failure. The extreme mobility of American society is said to keep personal 
relations on a superficial level. 


3. Degrees and varieties of literary pessimism. 

When an author narrates admiringly the apparent success of a character in 
making money or in rising socially and politically, the critical reader may com- 
ment, ‘But that is not real success.’”’ Or the story itself may show that, behind 
the apparent success, the hero was unhappy and disappointed. In that case the 
story is not one of pure success. The more such inner, spiritual failure is stressed, 
the more the story verges on the class of failure stories. 

Conversely, there are many stories where the hero fails to achieve his con- 
scious goal and is apparently defeated, but where his defeat is partly redeemed 
in other ways. These are not pure or typical failure stories. If the emphasis is 
placed on moral victory or success by higher standards, the story verges on the 
category of success. Of this type are many epics and heroic legends where the 
hero dies gloriously in battle against overwhelming odds. Though he has fallen 
short of his goal, he has fulfilled the current ideals of courage and gallantry in 
fighting for a noble cause. His death is no permanent disaster, but a prelude to 
heavenly glory. Likewise the death of the god who sacrifices himself each year, 
to bring back the sun or in some way redeem the world, is no true failure. One 
may mourn it ritually at the proper season; but one realizes that the god’s death 
is not complete or permanent. Where the bitterness of apparent failure is thus 
mitigated, the ending is not a completely sad one; perhaps less so, for the specta- 
tor, than one in which a hateful villain succeeds. 

In Greek and Elizabethan tragedy, though the hero’s downfall is more com- 
plete, it is still not without redeeming features. The ending may not be sad or 
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disappointing to the audience. If the hero was guilty of wrong-doing, by intent 
or otherwise, and if this action had disturbed the moral order, his punishment 
was just though pitiable. It satisfied the conscience of the audience and was not 
wholly regretted. He was not a complete failure insofar as he acted with some 
nobility apart from his tragic misdeed; especially if his fall had resulted from a 
hereditary curse, the crimes of others, or the workings of inscrutable fate. Like 
the epic hero, if he accepted his fate with dignity and courage, with the resigna- 
tion of Oedipus or the stubborn resistance of Macbeth, he had not wholly failed. 
In a modern, realistic story of tragedy or pathos, the same situation may exist. 
What seems at first like total failure, ending in the death or defeat of the hero, 
may be partly relieved by his courage, kindness, or other good qualities, main- 
tained until the end without deterioration of moral fiber.® 

The modern failure story as an extensive class or type includes a variety of 
plots in which one or more of the chief characters fail on the whole, in reality 
and not in a merely superficial way; especially those who inspire some sympathy, 
not the villains in whose failure one rejoices. Within this class, the most extreme 
and typical examples are those in which the redeeming features are slight or non- 
existent; the failure correspondingly abject. The majority of failure Stories are 
not so extreme. Most authors prefer some contrast of moods, some relief of the 
prevailing gloom. Many prefer to suggest a ray of hope toward the end; if not 
for the unfortunate character himself, then for man in general. If not explicitly, 
at least by implication, since any shred of kindness, love or courage in a hideous 
world can be taken as ground for hope that it may live again in some other time 
and place. Many of the authors mentioned in this essay, while dealing especially 
with failure, have not omitted the opposite theme entirely. They allow their 
characters a few redeeming qualities and moments of happiness. 

Pessimists differ as to how extensive and disastrous suffering is among humans; 
as to what proportion of mankind, if any, is really happy and successful. They 
differ on how miserable the ordinary person is, and how deep a tragedy life is to 
those that feel. They differ on how inevitable failure is for man in general, for 
contemporary man, and for the more sensitive individuals today. Those who 
regard it as due to an unjust social and political system imply that it could be 
corrected by a better one: if not by reforms within the limits of present capitalism, 
then by revolution, communism, or some other radical panacea. The mystics 
who denounce the present age from a standpoint of medieval or oriental religion 
put the blame on science and materialism; but some of these believe that science 
can be put to good use. They differ on the extent to which human nature is 
essentially corrupt, and can be saved without supernatural intervention. 

The most stark and moving tales are often those without a hint of hope or 
victory. In the abyss of despair, with Kafka, are the metaphysical pessimists 
who believe, or play with the terrible conception, that man and the world are in 
the grip of some cruel or indifferent, supernatural powers: “They,” or ‘the 
System,” which are evidently evil, but which we cannot understand, placate, or 
control. Some vague personage symbolizing man is forever caught in a nightmare 

§ Recent examples in which apparent failure is thus partly relieved are: Joseph Conrad’s 


Lord Jim, Marcel Proust’s Le Temps Retrouvé, André Malraux’s La Condition humaine, 
and Hemingway’s T'he Old Man and the Sea. 
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of frustration and bewilderment, preternaturally intense and mysterious. He 
can not discover what forces are destroying him or why, and through paralysis of 
will is unable to resist or even scream in protest. Metamorphosis (of man into 
vermin), The Castle, A Country Doctor, and A Common Confusion are crowning 
examples. They can not be classed as realism in the literal sense, being thoroughly 
fantastic, metaphoric, and allegorical; but they claim a deeper, symbolic realism. 
The occasional note of satire against some remediable condition, such as Nazi 
dictatorship, is only superficial; the condition envisaged is the whole predicament 
of man in a universe apparently governed by frightful, inexorable powers. 

The ending of a failure story is not necessarily sad, for the closing scene may 
be one of casual flippancy or clowning, to show how little anything matters. If 
the final note is one of humorous or philosophic resignation, this detracts from 
its intensity as failure. A man who can laugh heartily or philosophize is not 
completely conquered. Don Quixote is saved from spiritual failure by the vivid- 
ness and generous exuberance of his illusions. More than one story—for example, 
the American comedy Harvey—has played lightly or heavily with the idea that 
madness is better than sanity in the kind of world we inhabit. 

The pessimistic strain in Thomas Mann is only occasional and moderate. His 
description of Hell in Dr. Faustus outdoes anything of Dante or Kafka in con- 
centrated horror; but this is only one theme in a balanced design of contrasts. 
Such writers feel life as neither all good nor all bad, all ugly nor all beautiful. 
They prefer to contemplate, and as artists to present, examples of both success 
and failure, comedy and tragedy. Mann could sound the depths of psychic failure 
in his classic, ‘‘Death in Venice,” on the disappointment of an elderly homo- 
sexual; he could masquerade exuberantly with the gay swindler, Felix Krull. He 
could dwell on the repulsive aspects of physical and mental disease with clinical 
detail in The Magic Mountain and The Black Swan, then show how glimpses of 
unearthly beauty and mystical insight can emerge from these unlikely sources. 
His unfinished Felix Krull is to some extent a pleasant satire on the conventional , 
success story. Its hero is a charming rogue who rises by unscrupulous means. 

With the moderate, occasional pessimists we may class the American novelist, 
Sinclair Lewis. He had a lively sense of humor, enjoyed life with great gusto, and 
wrote, in Arrowsmith, one of the few recent novels in which the life of a scientist 
is portrayed as beneficial, rewarding, and moderately successful.® 

The grand master of the failure story in America is, of course, William 
Faulkner. There has recently been an attempt to portray him as a moral idealist, 
largely because of the constructive sentiments he expressed in accepting the 
Nobel prize. It is the writer’s privilege, he said then, “to help man endure by 
lifting his heart,” and in similar pronouncements he repeatedly uses such words 
as courage, honor, hope, pride, compassion, pity, and sacrifice. In A Fable, he 
undertakes to show that man is capable of good and evil. But in his stories the 
element of good is at a minimum, while his outstanding powers of dramatic narra- 


® His Babbitt and Dodsworth reveal the shallowness of much business and social success, 
but their heroes are only partial failures by a higher standard. F. Scott Fitzgerald’s The 
Great Gatsby describes a spectacular failure, slightly relieved by admirable traits. The theme 
of failure dominates in Ernest Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises and A Farewell to Arms; 
also in James T. Farrell’s Studs Lonigan trilogy, especially Judgment Day. 
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tive and colorful imagery are used to build up a total impression of man as filthy, 
stupid, and malicious. Images of sadistic cruelty abound in Sanctuary. ‘Collective 
man in A Fable,” writes Walter F. Taylor,’® “varies only from groups that are 
merely obsessed and automatic to groups for whom physical and moral filth is 
the permanent human condition,’’—as, for example, the drunken squad who 
attend to the Corporal’s body after an afternoon spent “sprawled and snoring 
in one inextricable filth of straw and urine and vomit and spilled brandy and 
empty bottles.” In Faulkner’s view, says Taylor, man is a subhuman creature, 
“subrational, disgusting, bestial, filthy and devoted to boundless and incalculable 
folly.” The hopeless bestiality of man is the persistent theme of A Fable, in spite 
of its Christian symbolism, and it offers to man “only the masochistic pleasure of 
contemplating his own corruptions.” The nauseous and repellent in man, accord- 
ing to this view, dominate the imagination as ends, not means. Unable to accept 
casually the body’s functioning, continues Taylor, Faulkner turns on its foulness 
an intense and outraged perception. He grants that man has a few pleasant mo- 
ments, provided by financial success and happy fornication; but, less happily, 
“man is a being who, thwarted in some obsession (as is the young British glory- 
seeker Levine) finds life worthless and barely manages to get through a single 
day’s boredom.” 


4. Denials of progress by the avant-garde. Pessimistic philosophies of history. 
Reversed Utopias. 
In its most extreme and unmitigated form, the failure story reverses the form 


and content of the success story: its plot, its types of character and emotional 
tone, its implied standards of value, its assumptions about the goals of life and the 
possibility of attaining them. Implicit in this tendency is a more radical rejection 
of traditional goals and standards of value than is often to be found in previous 
Western literature; a rejection, not only of the Hebrew-Christian morality of 
obedience, faith, love, and self-denial, of the Greek ideals of humanism, know]l- 
edge, and harmonious balance, but also of the modern ideal of progress through 
science. All of these are vaguely lumped together, by the more extreme cynics, 
as “the bunk’’; the set of false beliefs which one has been asked to accept in 
school and church, so as to trick one into serving the “big brass,” the people in 
power. Failure is not merely a failure to win accepted goods such as love, 
wealth, and honor, or to avoid accepted evils such as pain, shame, and death. 
It expands as a concept to include most of what has been regarded as success; 
for all the constructive standards by which success can be measured are illusory, 
and no constructive goal is worth working for. This is the nadir of pessimism, and 
is by no means universal in the contemporary failure story. In most examples, a 
fair amount of the traditional Western value-system remains; but hints of more 
extreme positions are placed in the mouths of individual characters. 

The present vogue of the failure story illustrates a persistent tendency of the 
avant-garde in art in each successive generation. This is to revolt from whatever 
seems at the time to be most in favor with the public at large, especially the 
philistine, bourgeois public, whose tastes it regards as stupid, old-fashioned, smug, 
hypocritical, and tritely sentimental. In art, manners, morals, politics, and reli- 


10 “William Faulkner: the Faulkner Fable.’’ American Scholar, Autumn 1957, p. 472. 
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gion, and now in attitude toward science as well, the extreme avant-gardist is 
eager to set himself apart from the common herd by denying what the latter 
affirms and ridiculing what it praises. (We are speaking of the self-styled, pseudo- 
avant-gardist, rather than of the genuine cultural leader.) 

Moreover, he must revolt from the beliefs and attitudes of yesterday’s van- 
guard as well, for these have now become “old hat.” His sensitive egotism de- 
mands that he be always different, always dissenting from the majority, always 
a step ahead of the procession. This would seem to imply a belief in progress, and 
in himself as one of its leaders; but he seldom tries to think things out consist- 
ently. The belief in social progress has now become a bourgeois convention, 
which he must therefore reject. 

In the early 19th century, only the liberal minority called for a free, mobile 
society, in which a young man or woman of humble birth could rise in wealth 
and status through education, skill, and hard work. Only intellectual radicals 
believed in evolution or accepted the Baconian ideal of progress through science. 
Such ideas were frowned upon by the conservative clergy and gentry. These clung 
tenaciously to the medieval belief in a divinely fixed social hierarchy, in the fall 
of man from primitive innocence and bliss, and in man’s inability to rise by his 
own efforts. As against those beliefs, vanguard thinkers of the time established a 
faith in social progress among intellectuals and the public. A corollary of this was 
the belief that success in life, the improvement of one’s lot by honest and intelli- 
gent effort, was a worthy and attainable goal. Social progress was individual 
success writ large, with all humanity as hero. Both ideals underlay the typical 
success story of the 19th and early 20th centuries." 

As against this ‘old-fashioned liberalism,’”’ some of the next vanguard turned 
to communism while it seemed a new and daring gesture in a bourgeois society. 
But this, too, soon lost its novelty. The need to be constantly reversing one’s 
cultural heritage, and saying the opposite of what one’s elders said, leads to some 
intricate, often confusing mental gyrations. The extreme, self-conscious avant- 
gardist fears to maintain any old, established doctrine, until the turn of the wheel 
makes that itself a surprising, dramatic gesture. Otherwise, he risks the charge of 
having sold out to the conservatives. 

By 1900 the progress-theory had been carried to unwarranted extremes of 
optimism by Spencer, with his doctrine of progressive evolution as a “universal 
law.” This led to a strong reaction against it under such pessimists as W. R. Inge 
and Oswald Spengler. Both ‘“‘progress” and “‘success” had become conservative, 
platitudinous catchwords in popular oratory. They were praised by capitalists, 
government officials, college presidents, and the public at large. Nothing more 
was needed to make them anathema to the avant-garde. Aldous Huxley brilli- 
antly satirized both in Brave New World, Point Counterpoint, Eyeless in Gaza, 
After Many a Summer Dies the Swan, and other novels. The playwright Capek 
gave the world a vivid symbol of the failure of science in R.U.R., about a race of 
soulless automata. Henceforth, modern civilization would be charged with mak- 
ing robots of humanity. The older symbol of Frankenstein is still used in this 
sense as well: to imply that science has bred a monster which it can no longer 


11 The two are merged in such outstanding examples of the modern success story, on a 
scale of epic grandeur, as Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound and Hugo’s La Légende des Siécles. 
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control. In the film Modern Times, Charlie Chaplin’s early slapstick clowning and 
simple pathos gave way to social satire on the present age as overmechanized and 
reducing humans to automata. Thus the story of individual failure, as personified 
in one or more unsuccessful protagonists, came to symbolize the supposed failure 
of all modern civilization, the degeneration of man. 

The theory of evolution, as developed by Darwin and Spencer, had strongly 
influenced Zola and other European naturalists, especially toward the belief 
that human beings are a part of nature and subject to the same impersonal laws. 
Theodore Dreiser took this to imply a pessimistic determinism: that man is 
“the victim of forces over which he has no control.” The power of hereditary 
taints and bad environments was emphasized by Zola and, later, by Frank Norris 
in America. A favorite theme of the early literary naturalists was that of the 
“beast within,” and the atavistic descent of supposedly civilized men to animal 
brutality. ‘“‘When evolution is treated in their novels,” says Malcolm Cowley, 
‘it almost always takes the form of devolution or degeneration.’’? 

From Plato’s Republic onward, philosophic visions of a better world have 
expressed in concrete imagery man’s positive ideals of how much better he 
might be, individually and socially, within the general limits of human nature. 
Plato was not hopeful about the possibility of such an ideal state on earth. In 
the 17th and 18th centuries, Bacon’s New Atlantis and More’s Utopia located it 
on a distant island at the present time, in keeping with the new interest in ex- 
ploration. The name “Utopia” came to be applied to all such ideal states. Still 
later, the progress-theory inspired philosophers such as Bellamy (in Looking 
Backward) to locate their Utopias in the future. Such fantasies were philosophic 
success-stories with humanity as hero. Fears of failure were not lacking, along 
with the rising tide of pessimism. Samuel Butler satirized the Utopias in Erewhon, 
and H. G. Wells, in spite of his general optimism, warned in The Time Machine 
of possible evolution for the worse. Future society may be worse than ours in 
any number of repellent or amusing ways. Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World 
is outstanding among such satires. Other examples of what we may term “re- 
versed Utopias” are George Orwell’s 1984, Franz Werfel’s Star of the Unborn, and 
Harry Bates’s short story, ‘Alas, All thinking!’”* Lin Yutang’s Looking Beyond 
(1955) is a gentler satire on common Western misconceptions of success and 
progress. It is full of positive suggestions as to the nature of really good living, 
combining elements from Chinese and Western culture. 


5. Nthilism and anti-modernism in recent literature. Psychoanalytic explanations. 
Scholarly philosophies of history, carefully reasoned and documented, are 
comparatively few. But there is no scarcity of sweeping, literary generalizations 
about present art and culture. The novelist or poet of today, in expressing his 
views on modern civilization, excels in half truths and satirical invectives. He 
seldom tries to demonstrate a thesis by systematic reasoning. He hints at vast 
reserves of erudition, but avoids tiresome, factual evidence. He writes short, 
clever magazine articles or semi-popular books of non-fiction for the general 
12 “Naturalism in American Literature.’”’ In Evolutionary Thought in America, ed. Stow 


Persons. New York, 1956, pp. 313-315. 
13 In The Other Worlds (Ed. P. Stong, New York, 1942). 
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reader. He goes to extremes in dogmatic statement and in imagery, vying with 
his friends to attract the attention of literary circles. Their generalizations about 
art and progress have appeared profusely since 1914. These are largely negative, 
to the effect that progress is a ghastly joke, and that art and culture are in the 
final stages of disintegration. 

Such literary answers to philosophic problems show the double role which art, 
especially literature, can play in cultural evaluation. On the one hand, it is a 
subject-matter for evaluation; something to be appraised as good or bad in com- 
parison with the art of previous epochs. On the other hand, literature itself 
evaluates. In and through it as a medium, authors and their imaginary characters 
evaluate each other, themselves, their conduct, possessions and experiences, 
works of art, nature, civilization, and everything else in the real or make-believe 
worlds. Evaluation in and by literature (including criticism as a literary art) is 
usually more concrete and particular than in ethics, aesthetics, or value-theory. 
But it also develops and discusses general value-standards, ideals, rules and 
principles of good and bad for application to particular cases. The literary artist 
can shift in a sentence from one role to the other: he is now an example of the 
modern man and artist, for better or worse; a moment later, as from a station in 
the clouds, he surveys and judges modern man and all his works. 

This double role allows to the literary artist a variety of attitudes toward 
present art and civilization, which he does not always clearly distinguish. In con- 
demning present civilization, he may suggest that the works of himself and 
honest critics of modernity form an exception to the general decline. Or, with 
still deeper pessimism, he may include all art in the débacle, perhaps because 
modern civilization has left no place for beauty or the artist. 

Of all the arts, literature is the most explicit in evaluation, as it is in com- 
municating other ideas and attitudes. Music and painting can express emotions 
with more sensuous vividness, as in a funeral dirge or a picture of the Crucifixion; 
but literature can elaborate the precise nature of a mood or sequence of moods, 
their objects and supposed causes, with far more subtlety and intellectual clarity. 
In an essay such as those of Montaigne, it can generalize with philosophic breath 
and illustrate with concrete examples. In drama, fiction, and lyric poetry, the 
author can generalize in his own person, as Thackeray liked to do, or in the 
person of his characters, as do Shakespeare, Browning, Bernard Shaw, and 
Thomas Mann. The lyric tends to rely more strongly on imagery, especially in 
metaphors. These can suggest by association any kind of mood, from the blithe- 
ness of the skylark in Shelley to the grime, chilly dampness, dead litter, and 
flabby impotence of T. 8. Eliot’s dry leaves in a gutter, chambermaids in base- 
ments, and patients anesthetized on tables. 

At the end of the 19th century in France, the décadents in literature took a 
refined, sophisticated pleasure in living, not only at the fin de siécle, but (as they 
thought) in the decline of modern civilization. Proust’s themes were the de- 
cadence of the French aristocracy and an imaginative retreat into the past. 
Prewar Russian novelists introduced the West to emotional orgies of despair, 
self-accusation, and flights into mystical religion. They, too, portrayed a corrupt 
and dying aristocracy. For those whose world was the old, church-dominated 
aristocracy, 1914 was indeed the end of the world. For those who could adapt to 
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social change, life went on much as usual. There were jobs to be done and families 
to be raised. Youth and summer outdoors, as Renoir showed, were still beautiful. 
But the mood of gloom and denunciation spread more widely, not only among 
displaced aristocrats and clergy but from the new, middle-class beneficiaries of 
industrial progress. It was more than ever fashionable to be cynical. 

T. S. Eliot, like Henry James an émigré from American vulgarity to the 
remnants of English traditionalism, hurt by personal anxieties and seeking 
churchly solace, became the spiritual leader of a new generation of anti-modern- 
ists in both countries. ‘“We can assert with some confidence,” he writes, “that 
our own period is one of decline; that the standards of culture are lower than 
they were fifty years azo; and that the evidences of this decline are visible in 
every department of human activity.’"* As opposed to American democracy, 
Eliot prefers a “graded society” in which “the lower class still exists.’ In his 
lyrics, he systematically couples the idea of modern life with repulsive images of 
tawdry ugliness, cheap vulgarity, hatred and futility. He couples the idea of a 
higher, spiritual world and of medieval Christianity with images of beauty, 
serenity, and sublimity. In his plays, this versatile author employs symbolic 
characters who exemplify the two opposing worlds and world-views, from the 
bored, vapid sensualists of a London cocktail party to the martyred Thomas 4 
Becket in his cathedral. Aldous Huxley’s novels and short stories have specialized 
more upon the caricaturing of typical modern characters and desires: the tired 
voluptuaries, the stupid or corrupt officials; the vulgar movie actresses and mag- 
nates; the ridiculous, over-regimented future society that science will give us; 
the futility of biological attempts to prolong life. His admirable characters and 
positive affirmations are few and far between. George Orwell frightened Western 
readers with terrifying visions of life under future dictatorships. 

Joining the chorus of cynics in recent years have been a long list of younger 
novelists, many of them dealing with the brutalities of war and the frustrations 
of postwar life. Here again, the charges against modern life are conveyed in 
part by explicit comments of the fictional characters; in part by the nature of 
these characters themselves as modern types, often repellent. In part they are 
suggested also by the kind of dialogue, much influenced by Hemingway: curt, 
disillusioned, full of obscenities which express both a revolt against conventional 
decency and a sense of frustration; of inability to doanything but curse and die. 
From portraying the general brutality of war, as in Stendhal, Tolstoy, Barbusse, 
and Remarque, the new generation of war novelists went on to show “that just 
about every officer in our Armed Forces was a caste-ridden, sadistic beast toward 
the enlisted men he commanded.” (Editorial in Life, Jan 11, 1954). Again, the 
accent is on reviling the symbols of authority, maturity, order, ability, con- 
ventional morality, beauty, and politeness; much more weakly, on glorifying 
symbols of revolt among youth and subordinates. 

The pattern which Freud described of hatred toward various symbolic father- 
substitutes is so obvious here that one is tempted to ask whether all these young 
novelists are suffering from unusually aggravated, unresolved Oedipus com- 
plexes. Freud himself proposed that interpretation with regard to certain 


4 Quoted by F. L. Allen in “The Spirit of the Times,’’ Harper’s Magazine, July 1952, 
p. 70. 
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European novelists and poets. He also explained the role of public officials, army 
officers, policemen, teachers, clergymen, and others in authority as symbols, to 
the rebellious mind, of oppressive society in general. The same hypothesis can be 
applied to a special taste for such literature among readers and critics. Hatreds 
of this sort have, in Europe, been the prelude to over-compensation in the form 
of exaggerated submission to and veneration of still another father-symbol such 
as Hitler or Stalin. The persistent American ambivalence and fickleness toward 
our presidents illustrate this phase to a milder degree. 

In his late writings, Freud attempted an even deeper explanation of the hostile, 
aggressive impulses which occur so widely in man. This was the theory of a death 
or destructive instinct, innate and basic in human nature, ever contending and 
compromising with the Erc: or constructive, cooperative instinct. They vary 
in strength in different individuals. In some, a strong death impulse turns out- 
ward in sadistic cruelty, crime, or aggressive war; in others, inward in feelings of 
guilé and masochistic self-torture; perhaps in suicide. In some, it leads to overt 
action; in others to neurotic symptoms. In an artist and in those who respond 
sympathetically to his work, it may lead to elaborate fantasies of injury to other 
persons and to socially respected cultural symbols; or it may lead to masochistic 
fantasies of suffering, degradation and death for oneself and one’s group. One 
may contemplate with pleasure the thought of disaster to humanity, rationalizing 
it as a deserved punishment for irreligion and scientific presumption. In such a 
wish, one may feel hostility toward society as an enemy, or identify oneself with 
it as equally guilty, or both. 

An interpretation along these lines could be supported with voluminous evi- 
dence from the imagery of failure stories. The fact that authors and critics tend 
to dismiss it with scorn, especially those of the consciously ‘‘rebellious’’ type,'* 
is no argument against it since that resistance is to be expected. However, it 
does not take us very far, even if true, toward an understanding of artistic trends. 
Why, in this age of comparative freedom from parental and other restraint, 
especially in America, is the attack on symbols of authority so much more bitter 
than in previous ages? Why is the avant-garde intellectual of this generation 
especially prone to the negative, hostile phase, rather than the positive phase 
which normally follows? Why does the destructive impulse burst out with ex- 
plosive force at certain times and places, both in overt violence and in artistic 
fantasies of destruction? Even if we had the answers to these questions they 
would, of course, not constitute an evaluation of the failure story as art. 

The generation of writers who reached maturity during or just after the Second 
World War, and in many cases fought through it, was influenced most 
by Hemingway, and next by Fitzgerald and Dos Passos. So asserts John W. 
Aldridge in a study of the writers of two wars.'* From these older contemporaries 
they learned “that life has no discernible direction or purpose, that ideals are 
illusions, and that a sensitive person is bound to be destroyed or corrupted in a 
modern society in which common values have disappeared.” Aldridge finds 
“total negation almost universally reasserted.” In such novels as The Naked and 

16 Cf. Albert Camus, The Rebel: an Essay on Man in Revolt, New York, 1956. Esp. Part 4, 


“Rebellion and Art.”’ ; 
16 After the Lost Generation. New York, 1951. 
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the Dead and From Here to Eternity, terms like “blank futility,” “blind alleys,” 
“bottomless abyss,” “absolute zero,” “wasteland of futility and emptiness,” 
“an entire age short-circuiting itself to ruin,” constantly recur. Aldridge’s study 
links the two generations through the dominant idea of nothingness, the ‘‘nada”’ 
which replaced God in the prayer in Hemingway’s A Clean Well-lighted Place. 
Typical of the younger group, according to Aldridge, are Norman Mailer, Irwin 
Shaw, John Horne Burns, Truman Capote, Gore Vidal, Alfred Hayes, Paul 
Bowles, Frederick Buechner, and Vance Bourjaily. It is mostly the development 
of science in the last fifty years, he argues, that has spiritually crippled writers. 

This type of extreme contemporary pessimism, the most negative of all, may 
properly be called ‘‘nihilism.’”” Its exponents claim to believe in nothing, trust 
nothing, respect and admire nothing. No aims or values seem to them worth 
working for. They have rejected religious faith along with patriotism and respect 
for government; they reject conventional morality but have no definite code to 
take its place except a cynical, joyless hedonism. They have no faith in science 
or technology, none in democracy or in world government. Yet they see no hope 
in communism either. Some of them have flirted with it for a while and then been 
disillusioned by its callous cruelty. 

In Mexico, Orozco differed from Rivera in this respect. Both had an early, 
revolutionary, proletarian orientation; but Orozco soon lost faith in Marxist 
and agrarian reformers as well as in priests and professors. He caricatured them 
all with equal savagery as ‘“‘clowns” and misleaders of the people. Yet it would 
be a mistake to regard Orozco as a nihilist. 

One cannot call these negative attitudes ‘‘materialism” or “naturalism” in 
the philosophic sense, for such terms imply a definite, positive philosophy. They 
imply a definite set of beliefs: in an order of nature and in the power of science 
to discover truths about it. A philosophic naturalist is usually a humanist also, 
in the broad sense of the term. He believes in human values, though not in a 
planned universe. He thinks it worth while to work for human progress, and 
retains a basic faith in human nature. Much present pessimism, including some 
of the fiercest onslaughts on the progress theory, expresses no clearly reasoned 
philosophic creed. It is rather a vague, emotional outburst. C. Hartley Grattan 
has summarized the black. mood of recent American writers as “‘(1) a feeling that 
the values by which men have lived these many years are today in an advanced 
state of decomposition, with no replacements in sight; and (2) that whatever a 
man’s private values may be, he cannot expect in any case consistently to act 
on them because the individual is, in the present-day world, at the mercy of ever 
more oppressive and arbitrary institutions.’ 

Frederick Lewis Allen contrasts the present mood of dismay with that of gusto 
and confidence in American writers just before World War I: notably Vachel 
Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters, Sherwood Anderson, Ring Lardner, and Carl 
Sandburg.’® At the same time, their pictures of American life were not uniformly 
flattering. In New York, he says, young Bohemians were gaily experimenting with 
a great variety of unorthodoxies, from free verse, imagism, post-impressionism, 

1” Not all the writers just mentioned are so extremely pessimistic. 


18 Harper’s Magazine, November 1951. 
19 Harper’s Magazine, July 1952. 
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cubism, and the realism of the “ashcan school’? of art to woman’s suffrage, 
socialism, and idealistic communism. Alfred Stieglitz preaching modern art at 
the Armory Show in 1913, Max Eastman and John Reed crusading for labor, and 
Floyd Dell talking about the liberation of literature, all “saw before them a 
a bright new world in which progress would in due time bring triumph to their 
notions.” But the first war brought disillusionment. Novelists of the Lost Genera- 
tion emphasized the meannesses and cruelties of contemporary life, H. L. 
Mencken scoffed and Philip Wylie scolded at American vulgarity and sentimen- 
tality, Sinclair Lewis satirized Main Street and Babbitt. Many of the avant- 
garde went to Paris. The idea spread that ‘‘to have a literary conscience was to 
take a bleak view of American life, human life in general, and the way the world 
was going; and also of the ability of any readers but a few to understand and 
appreciate true literary excellence.” 

During the great depression of the 1930’s, a number of young fiction-writers 
followed a pattern previously set by Zola and Upton Sinclair in attacking greedy 
capitalists and portraying with sympathy the plight of oppressed labor, the 
sharecropper, and the substandard farmer in the Oklahoma dustbowl. Some of 
these proletarian ‘‘strike novels’? were filmed. John Steinbeck achieved a world 
reputation for The Grapes of Wrath, in which the “‘Okies”’ and their families are 
brutally mishandled by state police. This and his Cannery Row, in translation, 
are widely accepted by foreign youth and older intellectuals as fairly depicting 
universal, permanent conditions in America. During the New Deal adminis- 
tration of Roosevelt, organized labor greatly increased in power; farm subsidies 
and other social legislation alleviated many of the conditions thus denounced. 
But instead of celebrating the rise of the worker, which would have been tire- 
somely cheerful and might have implied some praise for government officials, 
the next crop of novelists turned to another official object of attack—the army 
officer of the 1940’s. 

Commenting on these torrents of cynicism, the English poet W. H. Auden 
wrote in 1948,”° “It is a source of continual astonishment to me that the nation 
which has the world-wide reputation of being the most optimistic, the most 
gregarious, and the freest on earth should see itself through the eyes of its most 
sensitive members as a society of helpless victims, shady characters, and disiplaced 
persons. .. . In novel after novel one encounters heroes without honor or hstory; 
heroines who succumb so monotonously to temptation that they cannot truly 
be said to be tempted at all; heroes who even if they are successful in a worldly 
sense, remain nevertheless but the passive recipients of good fortune; heroes 
whose sole moral virtue is a stoic endurance of pain and disaster.” 


6. Antecedents of the modern failure story. American trends. 

A major step toward the modern failure story was taken in the naturalistic 
fiction of the mid-19th century. This was a reaction, aided by the new spirit of 
social and psychological science, against both classicism and romanticism. Both 
of these now seemed increasingly false in their high-flown idealism. Though 
ranging the traditional gamut of emotions from love to hate and joy to grief, 
both had turned their back on the meaner, drearier aspects of life, with all its 


2° Quoted by F. L. Allen, loc. cit., p. 71. 
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ugliness, boredom, petty cruelty, and disillusion. The naturalistic fiction of 
Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, and Turgeniev, the less romantic parts of Dickens 
and Hugo (as in Les Misérables), revealed this side of life as it had never been 
shown before, in the squalor of the London and Paris slums and the chateaux 
of the anxious great. Madame Bovary, in 1856, was an early classic in the new 
genre; it established a new conception of the unsuccessful woman. With the 
aim of portraying the whole human drama, comic and tragic, of being secretary 
to the whole of human society, the great 19th-century naturalists through Zola 
tried to preserve a degree of scientific objectivity. They sought to show examples 
of both ‘success and failure, the rational and irrational, the admirable, the con- 
temptible, and the abjectly pitiable in man. 

With a few exceptions (notably Thomas Hardy), the Victorians had not lost 
faith in progress, to be attained through social reform and the moral re-education 
of man. Some, especially Ibsen, Dickens, and Harriet ‘Beecher Stowe, stressed 
the need of social reforms such as the abolition of slavery, child labor and debtors’ 
prisons, humaner treatment of the insane, or the emancipation of women. They 
called for more generous attitudes to replace the heartless pride and conven- 
tionality of the rich and powerful. Ruskin denounced the mercenary ideal of 
success in his essay on “Traffic,” as “Britannia of the Market,” or ““The Goddess 
of Getting-on.” Instead, he proposed a civilization based on art and taste. William 
James wrote of the ‘“‘Bitch-goddess, Success.’”’ Even when these reformers urged 
no specific, practical remedy, their frank revelation of social and psychic maladies 
reinforced the active efforts of reformers and revolutionaries like Wilberforce 
and Marx. In short, a cure of the human malady still seemed possible within a 
reasonable time. In the 1850’s, by contrast with the 1950’s, few literary leaders 
were announcing that the case was hopeless; that all conceivable remedies, 
including science and socialism, had been tried and failed. Such deeper pessimists 
there were, at the height of Romantic and Victorian optimism: notably Schopen- 
hauer, who countered Hegel’s dream of the great unfolding of the Cosmic Mind 
in human history with a gloomy picture of man in the grip of blind Cosmic Will, 
ever doomed to more pain than pleasure. Leopardi sounded a note of anguished 
pessimism as Italy began its rise to freedom and unity. Hardy played with the 
notion of malign or callous powers behind the scenes, and the role of blind chance 
in wrecking well-laid human plans. 

It was in the Russian novel and short story, mostly before the First World 
War, that the failure story reached maturity. Almost oblivious of the approaching 
Revolution, with its new surge of faith in progress through communism and 
science, the great realists from Dostoevsky through Chekhov and Gorky reached 
the lower depths of misery without hope as they portrayed the hunger, cold, and 
squalor of the slums; the terrors of insanity, fratricide, and patricide; the illusory 
comforts of a mystical religion whose priests were allied with the rich. 
Goncharov’s Oblomov is a classic example of decadence in a young man of wealth 
and position, through paralysis of will and ambition. He fails even to want any- 
thing enough to exert himself for it, although he plays with the idea of doing so. 
His failure is inner and psychic. 19th-century literary naturalism, with its under- 
tone of reformist liberalism or socialism, was continued in Sweden by Strindberg; 
in 20th century America by such novelists as Jack London, Frank Norris, Upton 
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Sinclair, and Theodore Dreiser;”' in France by the existentialists: notably Sartre, 
Camus, and de Beauvoir.” 

In transferring the failure story farther west, the Americans made the necessary 
changes in ideology, local color, and character types. Perhaps the outstanding 
change made there was amore conscious opposition of pessimism to the liberal faith 
in progress and in science. In Russia under the Czars, no such tradition of hope 
and freedom had ever developed beyond the first beginnings; the Eastern Church, 
with its sense of sin and self-accusation and the smouldering hatred of workers 
and peasants, gave the background. In France, the existentialists are acutely 
conscious of having rejected, in most cases, their Catholic and royalist heritage. 
French liberalism, the heritage of Voltaire and Condorcet, has for them been 
poisoned by political corruption. They have been growing conscious also of the 
failure of communism and of patriotic wars to cure the human malady. Love, 
politics, science, personal ambition—all have failed them. Art still seems worth 
while, for Malraux at least, as a gesture of defiance against the destroying flood. 

American pessimism is conscious of no ancient, oppressive régime of Church or 
aristocracy to be hated and denounced. It must look harder for concrete symbols 
of established evil against which to aim its attack. Faulkner is deeply conscious 
of the shadow of racial antagonism which hangs over the South as a heritage of 
slavery; of what it has done to distintegrate both white and Negro, rich and 
poor. O’Neill, Capote, and Tennessee Williams have disclosed to a psychologically 
naive American public the fascinating decay of personalities; the behavioristic 
details of chronic drunkenness, drug addition, and sexual maladjustment. The 
brutal army officer, the small-town rich man and his pompous, dowager wife, the 
genteel, frustrated old maid, the college graduate gone to the dogs through 
alcohol, the confused adolescent—these unstable types, representing no long- 
established social order, recur in a shifting world. 

Unlike Hardy, Dostoevsky, Kafka, Sartre, and Camus, the American pes- 
simists have developed no distinctive, conscious philosophy or psychology; no 
explicit, theoretical conception of human nature and value in relation to the 
world. This is not the same as a consistent emotional attitude toward life, which 
most of them have. To have a systematic philosophy would require some tech- 
nical knowledge of philosophy as a discipline: of its persistent problems, theories, 
and arguments. In Europe, the study of philosophy is more common in secondary 
schools as well as universities. Intellectually, the American pessimists since 
Henry James are on the whole naive in spite of their claim to sophistication. 
They portray a great variety of persons, a few individualized and many mere 
stereotypes, in situations which these persons cannot or will not handle success- 
fully. Emphasis shifts between social causes (as in Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath) 
and inner, psychological causes (as in Henry James, Capote, and Tennessee 
Williams). Some of the characters and situations (as in Babbitt and Main Street) 
impress One as common types, so that their names have entered the language as 
bywords. But the American fiction-writer is less inclined or less able than his 

21 Dreiser’s The ‘Genius’ is a story of partial failure in art, love, and business. 

22 Extreme examples of the failure-story with a basis of philosophic pessimism are Sar 
tre’s La Nausée, L’ Age de raison, La mort dans l’4me, Les Mains sales, Le Mur, and La Cham- 


bre; also Camus’ L’Etranger and Les Justes. Céline’s Voyage au bout de la nuit is a poetic 
fantasy of anguish, desertion, disgrace, disease, and degradation. 
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European counterpart to philosophize explicitly. The situations which he shows 
are more local and temporary; less profoundly typical of the common lot of man. 
The characters do not express a philosophic angoisse, as do those of the existen- 
tialists, or a Pyrrhonian skepticism toward all beliefs about reality, as do those of 
Samuel Beckett in Waiting for Godot.“ 

In the decade after 1929, Americans experienced a radically emotional swing 
from “boom” to “bust” psychology. In the depression, speculators jumped from 
office windows. From the confidence that war had been abolished by the League 
of Nations, we were drawn without enthusiasm into another war, and later into 
readiness for a third. Meanwhile, the influence of European ideas and emotional 
world-weariness upon young American artists was increasing. Many of them 
lived in Europe while prices were low, especially in Paris. They learned to echo 
the blasé manner of the cafés and studios, applying it to American subjects. 
They learned continental manners and were embarrassed by the gaucherie of 
American tourists. They learned to belittle the value of machinery, mass pro- 
duction, Hollywood films, and other things of which America had been proud as 
signs of progress. All this while the European public and some of its intellectuals 
were enthusiastically adopting American jazz music and American industrial 
methods, flocking to American films, and dreaming of a visit to the “Far-West” 
of cowboys and Hollywood. Some of the most respected European intellectuals, 
however, led the chorus of attack on American “Coca-Colization,” after brief, 
contemptuous visits to the States. 

At the same time, the effect of several generations of immigration from 
southern and eastern Europe was appearing in departures from the older English- 
Scotch, Protestant cultural tradition. That tradition, as we have seen, has been 
favorable to the faith in progress as part of a liberal, Christian philosophy of life. 
Many of the later immigrants brought little of the intellectual or artistic wealth 
‘of their ancestral cultures; they belonged to underprivileged classes. But they 
did bring, as a rule, high hopes of life in the new world of freedom and oppor- 
tunity; a disposition to adopt American ideals and practices, including the 
prevalent conceptions of success and progress. In the second and third genera- 
tions, some retained their idealism and faith in America as the land of oppor- 
tunity. Some individuals grew rich while others were disappointed; some grew 
rich by methods not approved in the older culture-pattern. Cynicism and a 
negative, attitude flourished where the younger generation rejected the morals 
and vendinan of its foreign-born parents as old-fashioned, without accepting the 
positive, idealistic elements in the established Anglo-Saxon tradition. 

After the First and Second World Wars, waves of refugee intellectuals and 
artists came to the United States, including professionally trained philosophers, 
historians, artists, and critics. They settled in college faculties throughout the 
country, wrote books and articles, and set forth in English their conceptions of 
life, civilization, and art. In many cases, these conceptions have been opposed 


*3 Beckett’s negation, says Bertram Jessup, is ‘‘more radical than any writer has ever 
tried to make us think before . . . We can’t make moral sense, we can’t make religious sense, 
we can’t make cognitive sense, we can’t make sense-impression sense.’”’ So his ‘‘hero,’’ 
Molloy, ‘‘gets down to the essential business of man—waiting.’’ ‘‘About Beckett, Godot 
and Others.’’ Northwest Review, I, Spring, 1957, p. 30. 
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to the belief in progress and to previous American ideals of success. They have 
been expressed with assurance and persuasive scholarship. 

One consequence of these events has been to heighten the conscious opposition 
between avant-garde American artists on the one hand, together with their: 
admiring followers in the large cities, and on the other the mass of so-called 
typical Americans whom Mencken had taught them to call the ‘‘boobs”’ of the 
corn-fed middle west and the southern Bible belt. 

The American public, through the first years of the 20th century, was com- 
paratively naive in its literary tastes, accustomed to a diet of pallid classics, 
manly adventure, and refined love stories for the ladies. Success in love, cul- 
minating at the altar, was the chief artistic symbol of success in general. Europe 
had tried to protect its jeunes filles from more robust types of fiction, but these 
had long been available in cheap, paper covers. The eternal triangle was a stock 
situation there, and homosexuality was not ignored. Frankly pornographic 
stories were on sale in the larger cities. In Puritanical America, the barriers 
were now suddenly lowered, censorship was defined, and sensational stories in 
lurid covers were sold cheaply to school-children in every drugstore. Young and 
old were startled at reading the four-letter words in public print. While many 
deplored it, many more enjoyed the thrill. In the general flouting of conventional 
morality and decency, sex was the chief but not the only theme; chastity and 
fidelity not the only targets. Closely second were the ideals of honesty and 
patriotism, health and temperance, kindness to others, industry and education, 
obedience to law and respect for public office. All were mocked separately and in 
various combinations, including the related ideals of success and progress, for 
all had been pillars in the American Dream. To a public now suddenly avid in 
pursuit of thrilling fantasies in print, film, cartoon strips, and the newer media, 
the starkly physical erotic and sadistic images were attractive enough to com- 
pensate for the frequent lack of happy endings. Indeed, the destructive ending, 
with its humiliation of previously admired, respectable types, was itself a pleasant 
shock, for a while at least. But, like most other types of aesthetic stimulus, it 
gradually loses its power to shock either pleasantly or unpleasantly. Repetition 
makes it tiresome and leads in time to a revival of the previous attitude. 


7. How realistic is the failure story? Failurism as a style. 

The literary types which we are designating here as the “failure story” and 
“contemporary pessimism” are often described simply as “realism’’ or ‘‘natu- 
ralism.” Historically, this usage derives from the 19th-century reaction against 
both neoclassic and romantic art as too idealizing; as giving a falsely glamorous 
picture of real life and actual people. For a balanced picture of life, it seemed 
necessary to counteract the long overemphasis on the sublime and beautiful by 
an emphasis on the ugly, evil, and sordid. 

Art which emphasizes the evil and ugly aspects of life is not, however, the only 
kind which claims to be realistic. Insofar as goodness and beauty exist, art which 
portrays them accurately can also claim that title. To the Platonist, reality is 
essentially good, true, and beautiful, even though our ignorance prevents us 
from recognizing it. But one need not go this far. Even a materialist, positivist, or 
“naturalist” in the modern, philosophical sense, will insist that reality and nature 
are not essentially bad or hostile to man, but neutral or indifferent. Biologically, 
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man has fared rather well so far under conditions on this earth. These arguments 
suggest that “realism” should not be limited to the negative type, but include all 
art which tries to give an objective, balanced, account of things as they are. The 
negative type has accordingly been distinguished by such adjectives as “drab’’ 
or “sordid,” much as a related school of painting, a few years later in America, 
was called “the ashcan school.” Though often intended as derogatory, these 
terms are not necessarily so if applied only to the subject-matter and not to the 
work or style of art as a whole. 

Strictly speaking, it seems unwise to grant the pessimists a monopoly on the 
term “realism.’”’ That would concede without argument their doubtful thesis that 
reality, or at least present life, is bad and getting worse; that civilization is 
declining and failure the common lot of man. This is too basic an issue to be 
lightly conceded. Moreover, it is questionable to class so fantastic a visionary 
as Kafka with the realists, however true his concept of life may be in its obscure, 
symbolic implications. Perhaps a better name for them would be “failurists.’’ 
Failurism, not a full and balanced realism, is their style of art and their conception 
of life. 

The pessimist has a stronger case when he narrows down the area of debate to 
the present moment in history, and within it to the war-blighted segments of 
humanity. He can, if he likes, concede that life is not necessarily bad and that the 
beautiful, serene-art of previous ages was all right in its time—all right even now 
to enjoy in a museum. At the same time, he can insist that in the world of hy- 
drogen bombs no honest, intelligent artist can go on producing cheerful, hopeful 
art. As of the mid-20th century, he will say, realism calls for stressing the evils 
which confront us; not for pretty, escapist fantasies or an even balance between 
dark and light. 


8. High and low tragedy. Comic failure. 

Is the failure story a kind of tragedy? Not in the narrow, classical sense in 
which Oedipus and Lear are tragedies. That kind of tragedy assumes man’s im- 
portance and potential nobility. According to Aristotle, it is the imitation of 
noble actions. These assumptions are denied by the modern literary pessimists, 
such as Joseph Wood Krutch. He declares, in The Modern Temper (1929) ‘““We 
write no tragedies today. ... If the plays and novels of today deal with littler 
people and less mighty emotions it is not because we have become interested 
in commonplace souls and their unglamorous adventures but because we have 
come, willy-nilly, to see the soul of man as commonplace and its emotions as 
mean.” This is, of course, an expression of the pessimistic temper, not an ob- 
jective explanation of literary trends. Whether or not man’s soul is really com- 
monplace and mean, the vogue of stories which portray him so indicates 
considerable interest in that kind of soul. Such stories are often regarded as 
tragedies in the broad, common sense of that term,” even if nobility is lacking. 

Modern science as a whole does not affirm or imply that man is little, common- 

4 “Tragedy. 1. A literary composition, esp. a narrative, which excites pity or terror by a 
succession of sorrowful events, miseries, or misfortunes, leading to a catastrophe. 2. A 
dramatic composition depicting a serious story, in which, typically, the leading character 


is by some passion or limitation brought to a catastrophe. . .’? (Webster’s New International 
Dictionary.) 
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place or mean; these are all evaluative epithets contributed by the literary mind. 
They are subjective and relative, implying some standard of comparison. The 
Victorian evolutionists were inspired by the thought that man had risen from 
the apes, not fallen from the angels; that he had no taint of original sin, no help- 
less dependence on divine grace, but instead, boundless possibilities of improve- 
ment through his own unaided efforts. Previously, the Copernican theory had 
destroyed the medieval belief in man’s central position in the universe. 
Democracy has destroyed nobility of rank, but released some nobility of char- 
acter (along with bestiality) in the common man. Freud has shown the extent 
and influence of that bestiality within the human psyche, and also the rather 
heroic and partly successful attempts man has made to rise above it. Man seems 
to us little or big, noble or commonplace, according to the feelings we project 
upon his image, and according to whether we stress his likeness to gods or gorillas. 
Both likenesses are there, but a gorilla could not have conceived of the gods in 
the first place, or portrayed them in sculpture. 

Aristotle’s definition of tragedy specifies “‘an action that is serious, complete 
in itself, and of adequate magnitude.” In the 18th century, with Diderot and 
Lessing, the concept of tragedy was enlarged to include persons of any social 
level, and “magnitude” was conceived more especially in terms of spirit and 
intellect. The contemporary failure story is usually serious, though sometimes 
verging on comedy or satire. It is often incomplete, a deliberately fragmentary 
slice of life. Its literary style may be crude and earthy. Its protagonists tend to 
lack nobility of status or character; also the intellect and will to make responsible 
moral decisions. 

To describe plays and stories which are somewhat akin to classic tragedy but 
lack this magnitude, recent usage has favored such terms as “serious drama,”’ 
“social drama,’’ and “problem play.’ Says John Gassner, ‘“‘Many serious repre- 
sentations of human life are not tragic, owing to lack of magnitude and will in 
the characters and of exaltation in the effect of the play. A distinction between 
tragedy and mere serious drama is necessary. . . .””5 He would class as “‘serious 
drama” such plays as Clifford Odets’ Rocket to the Moon, where the situations 
and characters lack ‘‘true tragic dimension,’’ even though the circumstances are 
serious, psychologically or socially important, and the conclusions catastrophic. 
Rocket to the Moon is a typical failure story in our present sense: it portrays a 
Bronx dentist who tries to find happiness in a belated love affair, but fails because 
his will has been vitiated by his past meanness.”® 

The contemporary failure story, in our present sense of the term, is a type 
which occurs not only in drama and the film, but also in long and short prose 
fiction and in narrative and lyric verse. The term ‘“‘serious’”’ is not adequate to 
distinguish it. Success stories, too, are often serious, while failure may be treated 
in a light, sardonic, satirical, or even farcical way. “Realism” and “naturalism” 
apply to many success stories and comedies. 


28 “Tragedy,” in Dictionary of World Literature. J. T. Shipley, ed., New York, 1943. 

26 Golden Boy is another by the same author, about a young violinist who becomes a 
prize-fighter for the sake of money and fame, who tries to compensate by speed for his loss 
of inner security, and dies in a crash. Odets has emphasized the ‘“‘fraud’’ of middle-class 
civilization, troubled by insecurity and aware that its ideals are inconsistent with realities. 
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On the other hand, Chekhov’s conception of tragedy, as cited by Mr. Gassner, 
applies to a good many typical failure stories. It emphasizes “defeat by frustra- 
tion and attrition, by a decadence and failure of the active will.” 

Comedies have long been distinguished as “high” and “low,” with respect 
to the magnitude of their characters and situations. Low comedy, says H. T. E. 
Perry,” is likely to have stupid and ridiculous characters; high comedy, shrewd 
and witty ones. ‘(Comedy of manners” is a related concept, specifying the type 
which deals with witty characters, often intellectual and high in social status. 
In both tragedy and comedy today, magnitude of character and situation is not 
necessarily correlated with social class or education. 

The contemporary failure story is usually tragic in the common, broad sense, 
through having an unhappy, catastrophic ending. It involves the downfall of 
protagonists who inspire some sympathy at the start. Its relation to tragedy in 
both the broad and narrow sense can be clarified by distinguishing between 
high and low tragedy. The failure story is usually low tragedy. That term does not, 
of course, imply low value as art; it refers to the psychological contents and their 
mode of organization. Nor does it imply that the characters are socially or in- 
tellectually low at the start. When they are high in these respects, their downfall 
may be all the greater. Whether they fall to the bottom of the ladder or keep 
their rank and outward respectability, they tend to fall mentally, morally, and 
emotionally. 

Many failure stories are intermediate between high and low tragedy. Some 
can be described as ‘‘tragedies of manners,” because of the wit and polish of their 
characters; also because the tragedy appears in restrained, verbal expression 
rather than in violent action. This applies in some degree to the works of Proust, 
Aldous Huxley, T. 8S. Eliot, Angus Wilson, and Simone de Beauvoir. To the 
extent that a protagonist exhibits magnitude of character in facing disaster, the 
story approximates high tragedy. Dignity of style and situation also helps. 
Captain Ahab, in Moby Dick, fails so magnificently as to lift his story to the 
plane of high tragedy. The story is told in the grand manner from the arresting 
first sentence, laden with profound symbolism—‘Call me Ishmael’’—to the 
terrible climax. It is both philosophic and tensely dramatic, at times achieving 
sublimity. It dignifies man while showing his proneness to over-reach himself 
and lose his balance in the grip of an obsessive hatred. 

Increasing the amount of witty pleasantry, contentment, or stubborn hope 
tends to make a story more comic in the broad sense of the word, even if its 
hero fails. All these categories overlap, and there are many borderline cases. In 
a particular case, there is usually room for disagreement on how noble or ignoble, 
high or low, the characters and situations are. Much depends on the standards 
of value one applies in judging the characters, their acts and motives, and the 
fate they encounter. 


9. Analogies in painting, music, and dance. 

A pictorial analogue to the popular American success story can be found in 
the pictorial illustrations of Norman Rockwell. These represent, in a realistic or 
slightly idealized way, the healthy, happy, kindly, industrious American middle 
class: men, women and children going about their honest occupations calmly 


27 “‘Comedy,”’ in Dictionary of World Literature. 
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and cheerfully, with a touch of gentle humor now and then. They function as 
ideal symbols of the “American Dream.” 

As the literary avant-garde views with scorn the success stories inside the 
popular magazine, so the avant-garde of painting views with scorn the cheerful 
scene on the cover. ‘‘Magazine-cover art’? has become a term of opprobrium. 
Art critics of the avant-garde imply that a modern painting cannot possibly be 
good if it represents a pretty girl, a handsome, healthy young man, or a flowery 
landscape. That would be mere grocery-calendar or chocolate-box illustration. 
“Sweetness and light,” from being a symbol of ideal perfection in the 18th cen- 
tury, has become a favorite term of ridicule for such art. 

By contrast, the socially conscious, somewhat leftish paintings of Rivera, 
Orozco, Picasso, Boardman Robinson, Gropper, Levine, Ben Shahn, and 
Gwathmey, are often grouped together as “social realism’ because of their 
subject-matter and ideological suggestions. This, in spite of the radical distor- 
tions or departures from visual realism which they contain. Their colors often 
emphasize literal drabness: browns and grays, with cold blue-greens and clay- 
toned ochres. Lines and shapes are often deliberately blunt, heavy, and jagged, 
avoiding the graceful curves and regular patterns admired in classic and romantic 
art. Picasso’s Guernica was a stark and terrible caricature of the cruelties of war, 
in the spirit of Goya but in a totally different, boldly schematic, expressionist 
style. His blue period dealt with joyless, apathetic mountebanks and emaciated 
slum-dwellers. 

In contemporary “abstract expressionist”’ painting, devoid of representation, 
the explicit social and narrative content is omitted. Realism and naturalism 
are abandoned. Artists and critics agree that certain moods and attitudes are 
expressed, but, as in music, they disagree widely on the interpretation of par- 
ticular paintings. Like the inkblots of the Rorschach test, many abstract paint- 
ings are so vague and indeterminate as images that any observer can project 
his own imaginings.and attitudes upon them. Like chords, rhythms, and melodies, 
however, certain shapes and colors do have commonly accepted emotional mean- 
ings and associations. Regardless of what the artist meant, many abstract paint- 
ings seem on this basis to suggest moods of frustration and depression. Those of 
Franz Kline and Soulages, for example, are often reduced to a few broad, flat 
streaks of black, straight or jagged, suggesting no joy, but grim gestures of 
exclusion and rejection; of confusion and frustration. Within its limited range of 
expressiveness, such painting seems to echo the dreary mood of existentialist 
and nihilist literature. However, it is too ambiguous to be given a definite 
program. 

In contrast with the gold, jewels, mosaics, and jewel-like paints of medieval 
art, the modern pictorial collage often uses old cigarette stubs, burned and 
tattered rags, frayed bits of rope, and scraps of newspaper. One is urged to 
regard these in a purely visual way, as elements in a design or plastic form of 
shapes and textures. This indeed they are, but they are also expressive by virtue 
of their common associations in our environment. Whether or not consciously so 
intended by the artist, they tend to suggest and symbolize the rubbish and 
decay to which T. S. Eliot and other literary pessimists like to compare modern 
civilization. They are the visual counterparts of such poetic imagery as Eliot’s 
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My house is a decayed house . . . Rocks, moss, stonecrop, iron, merds.. . 
Or rats’ feet over broken glass/ In our dry cellar... 

He, the young man carbuncular .. . 

... empty bottles, sandwich papers, 

Silk handkerchiefs, cardboard boxes, cigarette ends . . . 

And bones cast in a little low dry garret 

Rattled by the rat’s foot only, year to year.™ 


Sculpture also is now frequently made in porous metals and other materials 
suggesting partial disintegration. In the paintings of George Grosz, Tchelichew, 
Albright, Kokoschka, Ernst, Dali, Berman, Hyman Bloom, Francis Bacon, 
Siqueiros,” and others, the representation of decay and corruption is often 
explicit. In a milder form, a similar mood is expressed in the representation of 
dilapidated slum houses, tramps, muddy back alleys, and fields strewn with old 
bits of paper and refuse. The insistence of a critic that one should “ignore the 
subject-matter’’ in such cases is unconvincing when the artist has himself selected 
and emphasized materials and subjects with strong lower-sense, emotional, and 
cultural associations. 

Contemporary abstract painting and sculpture often convey similar associa- 
tions in a more detached, vague way, without embodiment in any concrete scene 
or object. The fact is obscured, however, by the praise of admiring critics who 
rhapsodize about the artist’s powers of expression and values of line and color, 
without showing—or perhaps realizing—just what he has expressed. By omitting 
all definite representation, the artist can veil his thoughts, both conscious and 
unconscious, in a cloak of ambiguous form. He can thus escape some of the social 
and financial penalties of unpalatable subject-matter, while communicating some 
of its qualities to a sensitive observer. 

The emphasis in visual art on images of disease, decay, and death is not new 
to this century. It carries on the tradition of Goya and Callot (on the miseries 
of war) and the Gothic taste for mouldering corpses as reminders of human 
mortality. Those in quest of such imagery will find it, not only in the charogne 
infaéme of Baudelaire, but in the whole medieval tradition that man (and 
especially woman) is a mass of corruption; of “‘wounds, bruises, and putrifying 
sores.” The imagery, with all its fascinating flowers of evil, persists: 

Et le ciel regardait la carcasse superbe 
Comme une fleur s’épanouir; 
La puanteur était si forte que sur l’herbe 
Vous crates vous évanouir. 
Les mouches bourdonnaient sur ce ventre putride .. . 
It has now been transferred to a new context; but with some continuity in the 
attitude toward man. Baudelaire, incidentally, did not believe in human progress. 

In music with an obvious program, Richard Strauss’s A Hero’s Life is the 
musical equivalent of a success story: the struggles of a hero against his ad- 
versaries, the inspiration of his beloved, his victory and peaceful retirement.” On 


% From Gerontion, The Hollow Men, and The Waste Land. 

** See, for example, his Collective Suicide in A. H. Barr’s Fantastic Art, Dada, and Sur- 
realism. New York, 1936, No. 577. 

* Scriabine’s tone-poem, Prometheus: Poem of Fire, has a more ambitious, philosophical 
program, expressing the triumph of civilization over primitive barbarism. 
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the other hand Ravel’s La Valse, though not the exact opposite, expresses a 
descent from the carefree grace and firm rhythm of the dance to strident chaos 
and disintegration. Tragic sentiments in music are of course very old, going 
back through Siegfried’s funeral march in Gétterdimmerung to the ancient dirges 
for a fallen hero. Abstractly, we find a weakening of tension and a mood of resig- 
nation at the end of some of Beethoven’s late works, notably the piano sonata, 
Opus 111. But unheroic failure and disintegration have not been favorite themes 
for musical expression; one has to look for them in the works of such recent com- 
posers as Berg (in Wozzeck), Copland, Britten, and Menctti. 

Recent music and ballet have at times emphasized the grimmer moods through 
angular gestures (such as those of Martha Graham), drooping postures, monot- 
onous rhythms, and hammering dissonances devoid of melody. Ballet pantomime 
and program notes have made explicit reference to the plight of modern man, 
weighted down by the machine or divided into hostile groups; man and woman 
repelling each other instead of attracting and joining each other in progressive 
patterns. Instrumental music, by itself, seems at times to suggest these moods 
and actions, but without explicit program the expressive meaning becomes more 
indeterminate. Contemporary music as a whole contains a wide range of emo- 
tional expression. In the works of such leading composers as Stravinsky, 
Prokofieff, Schénberg, Berg, Bartok, and Orff, it is not predominantly gloomy. 
Pressure has been brought on composers in the totalitarian states, such as 
Shostakovich, to avoid esoteric formalism and express vigorous attitudes in the 
spirit of collective effort. 


10. Wider popularity of the failure story; its future prospects. 

The vogue of the failure story has spread in recent years to wider areas of 
the general public. A series of post-war novels and films of sordid frustration, 
such as From Here to Eternity, have become best sellers. Plays like Death of a 
Salesman, playing up the theme of a father’s shame before his son, have suc- 
ceeded in the box-office and been praised by journalistic as well as highbrow 
critics. Eugene O’Neill’s latest and grimmest plays, such as The Iceman Cometh 
and A Long Day’s Journey into Night, permeated with impotent hatred, drunken- 
ness, drug addition, insanity, suicidal impulses, and dreary family squabbles, 
have played to packed houses. Two master failurists, Faulkner and Camus, 
have been awarded Nobel Prizes, have been translated into many languages, and 
have been admired by huge, middle-class publics far beyond the small groups of 
intellectuals who first hailed them. Dreiser, Fitzgerald, Lewis, Sherwood Ander- 
son, and Steinbeck have written best sellers. 

The popular vogue of the failure story has already gone surprisingly far, in 
view of the common preference for success and happy endings. It may have 
reached its crest, for there are signs of a decline. Says Miss Ginger Rogers, popular 
TV and film actress," “from television to movies to Broadway, show business is 
worried about decreasing audiences . . . I think it’s because today’s shows aren’t 
attracting women. As far as drama is concerned, everybody seems interested 
in producing blood-thirsty little stories full of dirty, sweaty people living in 


31 Quoted in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Oct. 6, 1957. 
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broken, dusty, coldwater flats. They seem fascinated by alcoholics, dope addicts, 
murderers and psychopaths . . . We love to see chic, sleek, and stylish things . . . 
to listen to bright and interesting conversation between a man and a woman—not 
realistic dialogue between a couple of unshaven men in their undershirts.”’ 

Insofar as the failure story is merely an expression of temporary social and 
political anxieties, its vogue can be expected to decline with growing security. 
Insofar as it is merely a vanguard reaction against the success story, it will be 
rejected in its turn by tomorrow’s vanguard. The latter can be expected to 
revive the success story with some new twist, much as fashion designers have 
revived Victorian modes. 

Such wide popularity as the failure story has achieved is enough to diminish 
its appeal to the élite, not only because the latter does not like to agree with 
the public, but because this type of story, like others before it, has been cheap- 
ened through imitation by inferior writers. When a style spreads outward from 
the great artists to the more venal hack writers and commercial artists, with 
increasing desire for wide sales, there is a tendency to vulgarize it through the 
exaggeration of effects, such as more and more rapes and murders, more repeti- 
tion of the same obscenities. There is a tendency toward the repetition of stereo- 
typed incidents, plots, and characters, the substitution of banalities for pro- 
found comments on life, and the reduction of psychological motivation to an 
adolescent level. The result is a parody of the original style which can alienate 
its former admirers. Before long, actual parodies and satires on the style arise. 
This is happening with the failure story. The okies and hill-billy degenerates of 
Caldwell, Faulkner, and Steinbeck are caricatured in the bearded morons of the 
Esquire cartoons. The weird vampires, sadists, hatchet-murderers, and imbecile 
muscle-men who people Charles Addams’s cartoons in the New Yorker turn the 
mocking laugh of satire on such macabre characters, and make it hard to take 
them seriously again. Meanwhile, the real style-leaders turn to something else, 
as Picasso has done many times in his career, when too eager imitation had made 
his previous styles too common. The heavy, lugubrious pessimism of the Russian 
novel was already being parodied in the twenties by such humorists as Stephen 
Leacock, but subsequent disasters gave a new impetus to pessimism. Already the 
latest poses of the vanguard failurists—the “angry young men,” “the kitchen 
sink painters,” and the “‘beat generation” —are being derided in both popular 
and sophisticated magazines.” 

Once out of fashion with both leaders and yublie, a style must wait a while 
before it can be consciously revived with variations. If it has something of lasting 
value to contribute, it may persist as one of many styles continued on a small 
scale for a smaller public, or as an element in other styles. There are qualities in 
the failure story at its best, as in all strong portrayals of evil and expressions of 
a negative attitude toward life, which will endure even if the prevailing literary 
mood turns again to optimism. What are its qualities of strength and weakness? 


Note: the second half of this article, entitled ‘‘The Failure Story: an Evaluation,” 
will appear in the March issue. 


= Cf. Joe Hyams, “Good-by to the Beatniks!” in This Week Magazine, Sept. 28, 1958, p. 4; 
also the cartoon by Lorenz in the New Yorker, Sept. 27, 1958, p. 46. 














THE NOVEL AS A MEDIUM OF MODERN TRAGEDY* 
SIDNEY ZINK 


We should expect the forms of art to change with other changes in human 
affairs. For one thing, the artist needs physical materials, and the same materials 
are not available in different cultures. More important, the artwork represents 
the way men feel and think, and men feel and think differently from age to age. 
So there is nothing fantastic in the suggestion that we have reached a time when 
the tragic form of art must disappear. Perhaps life can no longer be a tragedy, 
and so perhaps an artist can no longer write a tragedy. 

But that is very hard to believe. It is hard to believe that-men suffer less now 
than they ever did, and to believe that men now are less capable of greatness 
than the men of ancient Greece or Elizabethan England. Still, this may not be 
the point. Joseph Wood Krutch, in arguing his thesis that modern tragedy is 
impossible, stresses the modern man’s attitude about himself. The trouble is 
that men no longer believe in their own importance. Krutch writes: ‘““‘We can no 
longer tell tales of the fall of noble men because we do not believe that noble men 
exist. The best that we can achieve is pathos and the most that we can do is to 
feel sorry for ourselves.’ Such feelings cannot be tragic, for tragedy, he asserts, 
“fs essentially an expression, not of despair, but of the triumph over despair 
and of confidence in the value of human life.’” Modern science and the decay of 
religion have deprived us of this confidence. 

This last proposition, and indeed all of the propositions in Krutch’s argument, 
are, at the least, doubtful. Does science take away man’s confidence? Does the 
modern man feel sorry for himself? Does tragedy express triumph over despair? 
I should answer no to each of these questions, but to treat them with any justice 
would entail a sociological study of the modern world and a detailed consideration 
of the nature of tragedy. I want to bypass these larger questions and to rest my 
dispute with Krutch’s thesis on just one issue. I shall agree with Krutch in think- 
ing that a tragedy, whatever else it requires, requires a protagonist of great 
dimensions. The tragic hero must be an extraordinary human specimen. Krutch 
is surely right also in thinking that a tragedy must include extraordinary suffer- 
ing. I shall assent, finally, to Krutch’s idea that the typically modern man is one 
of religious disbelief and moral doubt, and that the struggle with this disbelief 
may cause despair. What I want to contend, however, is that this modern man of 
disbelief may be of tragic magnitude both in his nature and his suffering. Krutch 


* This paper was presented on the program of the meeting of the California Division 
of the American Society for Aesthetics in Sacramento on December 6-7, 1957. 

1 Krutch originally presented this thesis in The Modern Temper in 1929 (see especially 
pp. 117-118). He modified the pessimism of this book in The American Drama Since 1918, 
but he continued to assert the earlier thesis, that a tragedy could not present characters 
who were distinctively modern. For similar views, see George R. Coffman, ‘‘Tragedy and 
a Sense of the Tragic,’’ Sewanee Review (1942); Allan Reynolds Thompson, ‘‘The Dilemma 
of Modern Tragedy,” in N. Foerster’s Humanism in America (1930); William Van O’Con 
nor, Climates of Tragedy (1943). 
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has searched modern drama for such tragic figures and found none. But I think 
he has looked in the wrong place. To present such a modern hero of disbelief 
the artist requires special devices. These devices belong not to the stage drama 
but to the novel. Some modern novelists, such as Dostoevski and Melville, have 
presented this hero of disbelief with complete success. Raskolnikov, Ivan 
Karamazov, Captain Ahab—these figures are surely not petty or merely pathetic. 
Perhaps, then, we can help clear up Krutch’s mistake by considering why such 
figures demand the artistic resources of the novel rather than the drama. 

The modern hero of disbelief must be a person of reflection, as well as of feeling 
and action. He will resemble Hamlet rather than Othello or Coriolanus. I do not 
mean that his disbelief will be grounded solely in philosophic speculation. But 
his disbelief, whatever its basic psychological sources, will eventuate in Hamlet- 
like questionings of himself and the scheme of things. The novel has a vast 
advantage in depicting such a figure. While the stage imposes definite limits of 
viewpoint, movement, and variety of material, the novel can range almost at 
will. 

What marks the play is that it puts its personages directly before our eyes and 
ears. Consequently, the play moves us more intensely. A living presence stirs 
stronger feelings than does the mere image of a person. Now it may be that the 
tragedy ought to arouse strong emotion; if it should, the play can do it better. 
Aristotle seems to have thought that the properly tragic effect was an emotion, 
and he thought that the play produced a more concentrated effect than the epic. 
Still he said that a mere reading of the play could give the tragic feeling. And 
anyone would agree, I think, that, however much better it is to see a play than 
to read it, the stage production does not create tragedy out of a literary work 
which had none. But then, excluding the greater vitality of the stage production, 
the artistic advantages of presentation all fall to the novel. 

The specific value of the play prevents its treating ideas with any fullness. 
The bodily presence of the actor is a great power for the depiction of character, 
but it is a hindrance in the presentation of thoughts. An actor on the stage is 
supposed to act—neither merely to think, nor to talk about his thinking. The 
actor speaks and moves to make us know how he feels, and also how he thinks; 
but if he speaks too long or profoundly or interestingly we shall forget who it is 
that speaks. The actor must project his personality, where the mere lecturer 
must efface it. Thus the play which contains intellectual argument must fail 
in one way or another. The actor, in presenting the intellectual passage, must 
suppress either the argument or himself. If he exploits the passage for personal 
expression, the spectator will miss the argument. While if he presents the argu- 
ment in a calm and impersonal way, he will not have acted. But an actor who is 
not acting merely clutters the stage. We see this sort of dilemma approached in 
Hamlet’s soliloquies. The speeches show Hamlet reflecting, though briefly, 
about himself and the world. Their mood is not dramatic. But the actor must 
either dramatize them or cease acting. Maurice Evans insists on acting, and his 
reading seems to falsify the speeches’ content, while in the film version, Laurence 
Olivier keeps the mood but in consequence seems himself superfluous. These parts 
of Hamlet make one wonder whether the play’s puzzle is in not being a novel. 

Of course we must distinguish reflection from rhetoric. The rhetorician is at 
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home on the stage. He wishes to persuade, and an actual person is more per- 
suasive than a written document. But to persuade others a speaker must know 
what he thinks, or must act as if he does. The modern tragic figure does not 
know what he thinks, or, if he does know, does not care whether others know. 
He is not worried about convincing others, but about convincing himself. Some 
of G. B. Shaw’s characters are people with a mission, and, though we may feel 
that these characters, such as Major Barbara, are too oratorical to achieve the 
highest dramatic effect, still we ds not really mind; for they are good speakers, 
and the stage is easily converted to the platform. But the stage is at the farthest 
remove from the solitary haunt of, the thinker, and it is the last place he would 
choose for his business. Nor does the theatergoer buy his ticket to see someone 
torment himself with his thoughts. He does not mind a bit of oratory, but he 
would prefer not to witness the exposure of a Raskolnikov’s probings of himself 
and the universe. 

Let us consider now the novel. Some of its advantages over the play are obvious 
and positive. It has, first, more sheer space and time to work with. Second, it 
can take an unlimited scope and variety of perspectives on its materials. This 
enables it more easily to join such diverse elements as the dramatic and the intel- 
lectual. This union is not easy. It is not easy to draw philosophy from a vital 
organism; but Dostoevski, Melville, and Joyce show us it can be done. 

Doubtless what chiefly helps the novel to bring off this union is its lack of 
sensuous reality. Ideas require a sensuous medium, but the medium which works 
best is that which most nearly effaces itself. The sensuous medium of the play, 
like that of the poem, is too obtrusive a vehicle for ideas. The poem exploits 
the sensuous qualities of words, as the play exploits the bodily presence of the 
actor. The novel does not aim for the same vividness. Dealing with mere images 
and with words that approach the status of mere signs, the novel can pass from 
the sensuous to the abstract without a feeling of discord. 

Of course the novelist cannot let the story become a series of arguments. The 
core of the drama is an emotional conflict, and this conflict must never be lost 
sight of. Plato’s Dialogues furnish an index of the intellectual lengths to which 
the dramatist can not go. The Dialogues give us living persons, but what is 
central in each is the intellectual inquiry; and although the inquirer’s conduct of 
an argument may tell us what to expect of him in the rest of life, we get no 
chance to observe him outside the argument. Someone may say that there are 
men whose lives are just one long search for truth. Perhaps Socrates’ life was 
just that. The point remains, however. Such a life is not dramatic, and no artist 
ought to touch it. Socrates, with all his humor, affection, and vitality, was too 
tranquil and single-minded to be a dramatic protagonist. In his irony and disil- 
lusionment Socrates resembled the Dostoevskian men of dishelief, but Socrates’ 
disillusionment did not seem to penetrate his feelings. His irony remained calm, 
and his disillusionment cheerful; while the modern man is harassed and bitter. 
Socrates is too pure an inquirer to be a central dramatic figure. He too nearly 
illustrates Plato’s remark in the Republic, that the man of perfect virtue and 
consistency is an impossible subject for drama. The drama must have men who 
are victims of passion and error and evil. 

But although the novel cannot dramatize a Socrates, it can dramatize a less 
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self-possessed intellect. It can unite the intellectual and the dramatic so as to 
enhance both—personality vitalizing ideas, and ideas distinguishing personality. 
Dostoevski, for instance, so absorbs the pattern of Ivan Karamazov’s thinking 
in his feelings that the reader who did not know how Ivan reasoned would not 
know him at all. Indeed the best clue to the odd transaction between Ivan and 
Smerdyakov, the knowing and unknowing partners in crime, is their different 
modes of abstract thinking. Ivan’s anguished though ironic seriousness and 
Smerdyakov’s vain and clever sophistry, never, despite their apparent intellectual 
and practical agreements, discover common terms for communication; so that 
Smerdyakov begins by thinking that they are just alike and ends by believing 
they are totally different, whereas Ivan begins by thinking they are perfectly 
different but ends by wondering how much alike they are. The full truth is 
available only to the reader, who can compare the way they think with the way 
they feel and act. 

The point here is fairly simple, but it is one that the playwright and the critic 
of plays are not disposed to notice. The point is that there are persons whose 
abstract thoughts are essential to them. They cannot, after the manner of the 
adventure story, just inquire after the route to a given place, or the means to a 
given desire; for their goal is unfixed and their desires are unclear. This malady 
is endemic to a highly developed civilization. Krutch seems to think that the 
noble man must have his beliefs well in hand, like Othello and Coriolanus. 
In that case the noble man must go through life as an intellectual savage or a 
spiritual saint, undisturbed by the puzzles of who he is or what the world is. 
Dostoevski portrays savages and saints, but even the savages, like Dmitri 
Karamazov, display a kind of mute philosophic confusion, and the saints, like 
Alyosha and Zossima, are either soon to encounter or have already conquered 
the demon of disbelief. Ivan,is shown in the throes of this struggle. Are not Ivan 
and Ahab noble and modern and tragic figures? Surely they are, and their tragedy 
is grounded as basically in abstract thought as in feeling. Ivan Karamazov 
cannot understand or reconcile human wickedness and human love, nor can he 
accept a universe which does not provide a reconciliation. Captain Ahab, even 
more rebellious, must seek his peace by assaulting the enigmatic might of the 
universe. The feelings of both men take shape in, and are only adequately con- 
veyed by, an abstract argument about the nature of things. 

The play cannot convey this. But it would be hard to think that no literary 
form could treat such figures. A literature which could not treat such men would 
lose, not only its most interesting subject, but even, paradox as it is, its most 
passionate and vital—and most tragic—subject. For it is the most abstract 
thoughts that attend the most intense suffering. The intense sufferer kills him- 
self—he cannot endure the thought of his own existence or the world’s existence. 
The man of disbelief endures such thoughts, and walks the narrow edge of 
suicide. And, at least in Dostoevski’s novels, what keeps the man alive is his 
passionate thinking. It is those who neither feel strongly nor think seriously, as 
Smerdyakov and Svidrigailov, who finally kill themselves. In the vital figures, 
passion and thought do not separate. They think from feeling and with feeling. 
Ahab’s cosmic reflections are started by his pain and humiliation, Ivan’s moral 
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perplexities by his painful awareness of human suffering. Their thoughts are 
abstract and fierce. There is more passion in Ivan’s thinking than in Dmitri’s 
lust. But do these thoughts allay the pain, or aggravate it? Indeed the consumma- 
tion of Ivan’s and Ahab’s pain seems the thoughts themselves, and their pursuit 
of some form of external hurt seems but to express a need for a punishment less 
terrible than that of their thoughts. Lessing long ago made us understand the 
play’s incapacity to present the most excruciating forms of pain. The play’s in- 
capacity to present mental suffering is much more obvious. The play can only 
show us the protagonist’s physical or verbal expressions of pain. It cannot present 
the reflective solitude where the pain really resides. 

So I hope to have shown that the modern hero of disbelief is not an impossi- 
bility, but an actuality, in modern literature. I want to close, however, with a 
doubt—at least a comic one. I have throughout represented this tragic figure as 
possessed of a philosophic consciousness. What if philosophy is itself a comedy? 
What if Ivan’s and Ahab’s worries are just seizures of ‘“‘mental cramp’’? Suppose 
a therapeutic positivist could straighten them out by a judicious dose of se- 
mantics. That does give a ridiculous look to the whole crisis. Or what if, as John 
Wisdom suggests, the philosopher does not really mean buisness—and if, as he 
says, in spite of the philosopher’s “evident unhappiness and desire to come from 
hesitation to decision he also desires the discussion never to end and dreads its 
ending’? Then he is just rather sick and pathetic. And he becomes again, as 
Krutch would have it, not a noble figure but a weak one. His trouble would signify 
not that he had felt and thought more than the ordinary human being, but that 
somewhere his upbringing had gone wrong. I leave this as a question. If civiliza- 
tion can clear up our cosmic and moral pains, then it will assuredly relieve us of 
tragedy. The positivists and psychonalysts may really make a brave new world, 
and one hopes they can. For the elimination of tragedy from life one would be 
willing to give up tragic art. But it would be a tragic price to pay. 





A METAPHOR FOR DRAMATIC FORM 
MARVIN ROSENBERG 


I suggest that the form of conventional drama is linear—that, while it takes 
place in a continuing present, it moves as it were from left to right, from a be- 
ginning through a chain of chronological sequences toward an end. This tradi- 
tional form in modern times has been distorted and shattered by adventuring 
playwrights trying to hold time at bay, to circumscribe the present, to isolate 
non-narrative felt life. I propose to develop a metaphor to describe their ad- 
ventures in form. 

In the traditional mode, the line of forward movement organizes the drama. 
Every important speech or action is an arrow pointing to a next speech or ac- 
tion, all merging into the sequential Aristotelian beginning-middle-end pattern. 
It is an economical mode, and ideally every element has some significance for 
the forward progress; nothing is aimless, as it so often is in life. A thousand times 
in life a man will say, ““What a miserable day,” and nothing follows, nor do we 
expect ‘anything; let one in the theater say, ‘So foul and fair a day I have not 
seen,” and we sense this to be part of the man’s special history and future; it 
must point forward to a development in mood, character, action. Life is a ground 
on which random figures momentarily emerge to a threshold of perception, and 
then fade, coalesce with new figures, or dissolve into the ground as our gestalts 
change. In conventional drama the gestalt is fixed, the ground is a controlled 
field for the movement of a clearly defined figure across it. 

In the simplest dramatic type, the melodrama, the forward line is the essence 
of the play. A dead body has been discovered; some two hours:later successively 
linked events will have led to the discovery of the killer. For purposes of tension 
the flow of the line will be interrupted by titillating reversals, but the momentary 
blocks will only increase the force by which the audience is rushed toward the 
predestined stop. All dispensable elements—character, language—that slow the 
line must be stripped away. 

The same linear form can be beautifully complex—as in Oedipus. Basically 
the story is the same: the finding of a murderer. The end is known in the be- 
ginning; and speeches and action point to the end with a force and directness 
that melodrama can only envy. Creon, Teiresias, the messenger come pat; the 
old shepherd is in the wings. The linear pace toward destiny is almost intolerable. 
But unlike melodrama, and its thin hypnotic line, Oedipus moves forward in 
breadth. What happens is only important because of what happens in Oedipus, 
what happens in the others, the meaning of what happens, the language and 
spectacle. These broad scarves braid about the central line of the play, and the 
whole unrolls in a wide, firm texture that will bear the weight of our full scrutiny, 
sensual, emotional, intellectual. 

Analogically, the simple action melodrama is like a popular melody: it moves 
thinly from a beginning to an end, setting up little arches of expectation, com- 
pleting them, bridging them toward a final terminus—a satisfying, unmistakable 
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end we have been led to anticipate. Chords play around the line of melody, but 
are submerged in it—unless improvising musicians, tired of the thin forward 
movement, thicken it with complementary themes that often only disguise or 
destroy the thread of song, which is too light to bear them. Similarly, in pre- 
tentious melodrama, heavily laden with pompous language and character, the 
action line is often smothered, and the play grinds on pointlessly. A musical 
parallel to the complex progression of Oedipus would be a classical symphony— 
a Beethoven. Musicians themselves call this form ‘‘dramatic”’; its straightforward 
line carries the hearer along, arousing expectations, satisfying them, while lead- 
ing forward to new expectations, all building toa peak of excitement released in 
the finale. But the musical line is dense with counterpoint; supporting themes, 
like supporting characters in a play, oppose the main theme or submit to it, and 
the whole moves on a broad front. toward the climactic suspense. The end of a 
classical symphony is an absolute terminus; few things end so completely: thump 
crash crash THUMP CRASH THUMP! There is no mistake about it: this is 
the end of the line. Complex plays usually break off less sharply, may leave a 
suggestion that life goes on; but normally their end, too, is unmistakable, and 
sometimes close to excessive (as in the repeated fortissimos of death in Hamlet, 
or the long bravura of Cyrano), since the playwright also has a passion to wring 
us tight before he lets us go. 

There is good reason for the linear form in drama. It promises the precious 
catharsis that life can rarely offer. The crises of life don’t end; as one subsides, 
another—many another—builds up in the wings. Mortality is inexorably con- 
tinuous. In drama we can experience the ultimate torment of joy and have done 
with it, we can participate in the wildest forbidden passions and hostilities, 
titanic externalizations of the fantasies that shake us privately—and at play’s 
end we are through with them, for the moment purified and free of them, as 
the expiating curtain scene washes them clean. 

The deep satisfactions inherent in this sequential tension-release pattern have 
made it the dominant dramatic form, so much so that a sensitive modern aesthe- 
tician, Susanne Langer, has seen in the “‘movement toward destiny’”—what to 
me is a manifestation of the “linear pattern” —the only form. “It is only a present 
filled with its own future that is really dramatic. A sheer immediacy, an imperish- 
able direct experience without the ominous forward movement of consequential 
forward action, would not be so... This tension between past and future is 
what gives to acts, situations, and even such constituent elements as gestures 
and attitudes and tones the peculiar intensity known as dramatic quality...” 

Tragedy is an advance toward destiny, a self-consummation, Mrs. Langer 
says; and these phrases have themselves the lure of the cathartic terminal form, 
of the act committed, punished, and eternally expiated. A great trouble must be 
met, a great crisis against which the spirit hurls itself, and discovers its fate and 
final end. Herein lies a technical secret of the linear form: an advance toward 
tragic fate is always over a rocky road, guarded by one or more great obstacles 
or enemies, and the more truly fearful the course, the more the audience is en- 
listed emotionally in its champion’s journey. Forward action develops more 
friction if it must beat down counter-action; and so we have the beguiling 
Hegelian theories that drama is conflict, that purposeful will must drive ahead 
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against anti-will, and out of the clash will come synthesis—in other equations 
recognition or rebirth. 

But to many modern artists, in all art forms, the easy hypnotic power of the 
neat linear form has seemed insufficient to convey the raggedness of existence. 
They are trying to break from the representation of smooth, unlifelike, closed 
experience, and suggest the incompleteness, the discontinuous continuity, the 
confused emotional tone of living. In the linear form, as mind follows movement, 
there is often—to use Sypher’s phrase about narrative painting—‘shallow- 
seeing,”’ a gliding across surfaces. A strong current of modern painting, non- 
representational, tries to hold the mind on intensity rather than carry it along 
a line, to set up a system of tensions within the frame, so the mind does not fol- 
low a familiar image but instead acquaints itself with a complex, subtle experi- 
ence. Other modern paintings convey an image enriched by many perspectives, 
instead of the single conventional perspective. Experimental music gives up 
the “dramatic” horizontal, contrapuntal line of a classical symphony in favor— 
sometimes in Schoenberg, for instance—of a series of verticals, moments of 
chorded experience; and the whole forms in the mind as a texture, rather than 
a line. This modern music does not regularly build to a finish with a clashing 
peroration; it sometimes hardly ‘‘ends’”’ at all, but only stops, as if the composi- 
tion is a segment of a greater patternless continuity. 

Similarly modern drama, poetry, and the novel have been trying to escape 
the tyranny of time progression, to catch the myriad dimensions of the present.! 
This has meant, for drama, a radical change of perspective, particularly toward 
character. When action is linear, characterization must be narrowed to justify 
selected arrow-acts leading to an end. But human motivation is never simple 
enough to fit into the stripped down line of melodrama; even in the great linear 
plays, even in Hamlet, say, with the extra dimension of the soliloquy, there is 
room only to suggest barely the complex of motives that usher in a tragic act— 
which is why we must search our own consciences for Hamlet’s full motivation. 
Non-linear drama set out to recognize the ambiguity of all human behavior, 
rather than the chain-link effects of isolated acts.” 

Thus Strindberg, reaching toward this form in introducing Miss Julie: “A 


1 Brecht, who also tried to shatter the spell of sequential drama, did so for a different 
reason. Essentially a propagandist, he would deliberately break the thread of an “‘epic’’ 
play to recall to audiences the social meaning of what they were seeing. He thought of such 
drama as discursive, conveying its impact through the accumulation of intellectual impres- 
sions, rather than through a hypnotic engagement of the emotions. But even in Brechtian 
drama, his didactic interruptions are usually forgotten by an audience as soon as they are 
finished and the action advances. (Thus Eric Bentley, in The Playwright as Thinker, notes 
the triumph of Brecht’s practice over his theory.) Our submission to the linear form is 
similarly apparent in ‘‘flashback’’ dramas which usually vary from the norm only in explic- 
itly stating the inevitable destiny in the beginning. So powerful is the linear spell that 
once an audience is “flashed back,” it usually promptly suspends its memory of the known 
destiny, and moves forward with the action as if from a fresh beginning. It will make this 
adjustment once (as in The Diary of Anne Frank), or many times (as in The Lark). 

? In this discussion, I don’t want to seem to suggest that one form is better than another. 
Both will survive; each will use the other when it serves. What I am trying to do here is 
project an image of their functions. 
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character came to signify a man fixed and finished: one who invariably appeared 
either drunk or jocular or melancholy, and characterizations required nothing 
more than a physical defect such as a club-foot, a wooden leg, or a red nose... 
This simple way of regarding human beings still survives in the great Moliére. 
Harpagon is nothing but a miser, although Harpagon might have been not only 
a miser, but also a first-rate financier, an excellent father, and a good citizen. I 
do not believe in simple stage characters; and the summary judgments of authors 
—this man is stupid, that one brutal, this jealous, that stingy, and so forth— 
should be challenged by the Naturalists who know the richness of the soul-com- 
plex and realize that vice has a reverse side very much like virtue... I have 
drawn my characters vacillating, disintegrating...” 

Strindberg’s first step, in this play, was to give dimension to his character by 
suggesting lifelike qualities of inconsistency—vacillation, disintegration—that 
could as easily impede the linear progress as expedite it. But given the traditional 
form he used, the characters had to be subdued to the movement toward destiny, 
and Strindberg learned that no forward story line could contain the ambiguity 
of human behavior. So he tried to circumscribe a moment of it, tried as did 
other expressionists to turn from the linear to a more pliable dramatic form—a 
form I will call “‘contextual.”” The tensions of context, rather than direction, of 
vertical depth, rather than horizontal movement, became important—as they 
did for the experimental artist, musician, novelist. Hence a drama like The 
Dream Play—a montage of scenes that follow each other without progressing, 
rich in symbol and association, meaningful not in sequence or suspense, but in 
the reflection of a discontinuous psychic activity. The way of another pioneer, 
Pirandello, was to concentrate on a narrow area of mortality—a dilemma in 
illusion and reality—and go deeply behind it, layer after layer, trying to bare 
it to infinity.‘ As the point of view shifts from character to character, new con- 
texts assert themselves, and we discover in art, as in life, that gestalts depend 
on perspectives, which are many, various, impermanent. 

The contextual form is a tremendous challenge to the playwright. Here the 
ready tension of linear action-counteraction drama is difficult to match, because 
the materials of the contextual mode are strange and obstinate—they reside in 


* Though even here Strindberg did not completely free himself from the beginning-end 
pattern. He might as well have. The framework about the divine princess who learns that 
life is hell only states explicitly the experience which the center of the play conveys much 
better, dramatically. 

Eugene Ionesco, in the same tradition, has so revolted against ‘‘form’’ that he makes 
its absence in his works obtrusive. He too externalizes man’s inner fears; thus the press 
of inanimate things is likely to overwhelm his heroes physically as well as psychically: in 
one play, furniture suddenly proliferates, in another coffee cups multiply, in a third a corpse 
grows—all eventually burying the human characters. Ionesco writes of his deliberately 
anti-linear style: (My own plays originate) from a state of soul, not from an ideology, from 
an impulse and not a program; the cohesion that gives a structure to emotions in their pure 
state corresponds to an inner necessity, and not to a logic of construction imposed from 
outside; there is no subjection to a predetermined action, but exteriorization of a psychic 
dynamism, projection upon the stage of internal conflicts, of the inner universe. (7'heatre 
Arts, June 1958, 10.) 

4 Genet’s The Maids is a recent play in this multi-layered mode. 
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the aimless, unclimactic multiplicity of emotional life. A tenacious idiom is 
needed to catch and hold this fluidity on the stage, a kind of free association is 
needed, of the sort Joyce developed—free only in its mercurial spread, splendidly 
controlled and integrated and exciting in its linkages of words, emotions, 
thoughts. To absorb a theater audience in tensions of context rather than se- 
quence, the linkages must be made visual—but not only visual, as they are in 
the liquid, implicit symbolism of the ballet; in the theater, except for brief inter- 
ludes, verbal and visual imagery must function together. 

Contextual drama has taken two general directions. In the first, character is 
treated as in the traditional form: made to seem “real,” with a life direction, but 
providing a minimum of linear movement. From this central focus, the charac- 
ters are extended in dimension instead of being developed in a direction. This 
form inherits from Chekov’s technique of examining many planes of human 
surface opposed in tension, and suggesting the forces struggling beneath them. 
There are many moments in Chekov when life is stopped, non-sequential, time- 
less; when his several characters speak thoughts and feelings that have almost 
nothing to do with each other, or with a forward action; they speak past each 
other, dreaming away their own lives, sounding their separate notes. The effect 
is not of a contrapuntal, horizontal advance, but rather of a series of sad, ex- 
quisite harmonics—vertical, time-stopped chords. So skilful is the playwright 
in suggesting the tension and depth of the moment rather than of sequence that 
his dramas sometimes leave the impression of being all mood, all lingering pres- 
ent when in fact they are firmly threaded on a forward line. 

A modern example of the contextual character drama is Death of a Salesman. 
Its time is interior, in Eric Auerbach’s phrase: it moves from a central situation 
back and forth in fantasy and memory to widen and deepen a present emotional 
moment.® A linear ending is tagged on to the play, but it is neither necessary 
nor inevitable. 

The second, more difficult form is a more purely contextual drama, a theater 
image of a mental state. Of course, all drama is an image of our mental states; 
but in the traditional form, a “real” character does the hard experiencing for us, 
stands between us and ourselves, while in this second kind of drama we come 
fact to face with our own inner processes. But not as explicitly as in the old, 
overt Moralities, or in the simple simile form as in Evreinov’s brief Theatre of 
the Soul, with its personified characters Rational Entity, Emotional Entity, etc. 
Instead, in this modern experimental drama, the characters are “people” in 
the usual theatrical sense: the two bums in Waiting for Godot, Kilroy in Camino 
Real, Joseph K. in The Trial. They have conventional passions and hurts; but 
their identity is sunk in their passions and hurts, of which they become the 
transparent images (rather than intermediate symbols) and we recognize the 
passions and hurts as our own. 

Waiting for Godot is a good recent example. It ends exactly where it began, 
though there are bits of movement within it, because it is not a story of the 
life of its characters but of a condition of living, and that is timeless. What we 


5 Laurents’ A Clearing in the Woods is a more recent attempt to dramatize being simi- 
larly. 
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see is waitingness, a chronic, anonymous waitingness, relieved as it is in life by 
contrasts of kindness and cruelty and quiet and noise and biological function 
and poetic, dream—but always in the context of the long now. At the other 
extreme from Godot is Camino Real. In Godot, the frame is not crowded: the 
strokes are broad, the colors mainly somber, and the large design is relatively 
easy to grasp. In Camino Real, the frame is alive with the ceaseless business of 
the mind: fantasy, passion, cliché, regression, aggression, vanity. Almost the 
complete spectrum is projected, and projected nearly simultaneously, rather 
than sequentially; at any one moment we can almost catch a glimpse of the 
whole shifting mosaic. 

The shape of contextual drama is elusive because its matter is shapelessness. 
It tries to convey the content of experience before a form has been impressed 
on it by thought. Form in art and life is limiting, inhibitory, it is a pattern im- 
posed on the anarchic human matrix—call it the id—by the individual and the 
collective conscious—call it the superego. Humanity is almost defined by its 
compulsion to make such patterns. Civilizations are collective designs to channel 
or contain impulses in the interest of tolerable group living; the individual ego 
survives by projecting a hypothetical order on the unorder of psychic existence. 
But the psyche knows no order, it is fluid, and rebels against containment. Be- 
hind the imposed patterns of conscious, time-regulated routine, the dream-life 
of our waking existence goes on untamed. This is what contextual drama seeks 
to surround and exhibit. It is a reality which the tidy linear form cannot cope 
with. So, like modern mathematicians who, unable to find a pattern in the inter- 
action of multiple sky bodies, have come to hypothesize a ‘‘regular disorder,”’ 
the contextual playwright has given up the linear vision of order for a form that 
seeks to enclose the loose mesh of experience. ‘“‘Dream-like”’ as it is, this material 
has generally been regarded as “‘non-representational”’ on the stage, has been 
dramatized in the framework of a dream, and usually treated with the resources 
of fantasy: dream music, wraithlike figures, balletic movement; or with the 
phantasmagoric scenic imagery Strindberg used in The Dream Play, and Gide 
partly in his stage adaptation of Kafka’s contextual novel The Trial.* Camino 
Real and Godot are remarkable for avoiding this;? they depend essentially on the 
conventional, representational means of apparently real characters interacting 
through the usual stage techniques which are often ironically juxtaposed with 
startling effect: a lyric moment on the heels of violence, soliloquy after sticho- 
mythia, tears after frank slapstick. Their sudden, comforting moments of humor 
save them—as life is saved—from nightmare: from such a nightmare as Per 
Lagerkvist’s chilling play in this mode, The Secret of Heaven. 

These plays reach toward Maeterlinck’s dream of pure drama of being. 
Maeterlinck himself had learned to create a suffused mood for such drama; but 
he never achieved a texture palpable enough, cross-hatched enough, to con- 
tinuously excite sense, feeling, and thought. Modern contextual drama effects 
this by translating the restless intensity of inner life into busy, loaded symbolic 


6 The Trial conveys the confused condition of being by combining the tensions of con- 
text with some of the suspense of progression toward a destiny—but a destiny of the psyche. 
7 However, Camino Real uses—unnecessarily—a dream framework. 
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self-possessed intellect. It can unite the intellectual and the dramatic so as to 


enhance both personality Vitalizing ideas, and ideas distinguishing personality. 


Dostoevski, for instance, so absorbs the pattern of Ivan Karamazov’s thinking 
in his feelings that the reader who did not know how Ivan reasoned would not 
know him at all. Indeed the best clue to the odd transaction between Ivan and 
Smerdyakov, the knowing and unknowing partners in crime, is their different 
modes of abstract thinking. Ivan’s anguished though ironic seriousness and 
Smerdyakovy’s vain and clever sophistry, never, despite their apparent intellectual 
and practical agreements, discover common terms for communication; so that 
Smerdyakov begins by thinking that they are just alike and ends by believing 
they are totally different, whereas Ivan begins by thinking they are perfectly 
different but ends by wondering how much alike they are. The full truth is 
available only to the reader, who can compare the way they think with the way 
they feel and act. 

The point here is fairly simple, but it is one that the playw right and the critic 
of plays are not disposed to notice. The point is that there are persons whose 
abstract thoughts are essential to them. They cannot, after the manner of the 
adventure story, just inquire after the route to a given place, or the means to a 
given desire; for their goal is unfixed and their desires are unclear. This malady 
is endemic to a highly developed civilization. Krutch seems to think that the 
noble man must have his beliefs well in hand, like Othello and Coriolanus 
In that case the noble man must go through life as an intellectual savage or a 
spiritual saint, undisturbed by the puzzles of who he is or what the world is 
Dostoevski portrays savages and saints, but even the savages, like Dmitri 
Karamazov, display a kind of mute philosophic confusion, and the saints, like 
Alyosha and Zossima, are either soon to encounter or have already conquered 
the demon of disbelief. Ivan is shown in the throes of this struggle. Are not Ivan 
and Ahab noble and modern and tragic figures? Surely they are, and their tragedy 
is grounded as basically in abstract thought as in feeling. Ivan Karamazoy 
cannot understand or reconcile human wickedness and human love, nor can he 
accept a universe which does not provide a reconciliation. Captain Ahab, even 
more rebellious, must seek his peace by assaulting the enigmatic might of the 
universe. The feelings of both men take shape in, and are only adequately con 
veyed by, an abstract argument about the nature of things. 

The play cannot convey this. But it would be hard to think that no literary 
form could treat such figures. A literature which could not treat such men would 
lose, not only its most interesting subject, but even, paradox as it is, its most 
passionate and vital—and most tragic—subject. For it is the most abstract 
thoughts that attend the most intense suffering. The intense sufferer kills him 
self—he cannot endure the thought of his own existence or the world’s existence 
The man of disbelief endures such thoughts, and walks the narrow edge of 
suicide. And, at least in Dostoevski’s novels, what keeps the man alive is his 
passionate thinking. It is those who neither feel strongly nor think seriously, as 
Smerdyakov and Svidrigailov, who finally kill themselves. In the vital figures, 
passion and thought do not separate. They think from feeling and with feeling 
Ahab’s cosmic reflections are started by his pain and humiliation, Ivan’s moral 
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perplexities by his painful awareness of human suffering. Their thoughts are 
abstract and fierce. There is more passion in Ivan’s thinking than in Dmitri 

lust. But do these thoughts allay the pain, or aggravate it? Indeed the consumma 
tion of Ivan’s and Ahab’s pain seems the thoughts themselves, and their pursuit 
of some form of external hurt seems but to express a need for a punishme nt less 


terrible than that of their thoughts. Lessing long ago made us understand the 


play’s incapacity to present the most excruciating forms of pain. The play’s in 


capacity to present mental suffering is much more obvious. The plav can only 
show us the protagonist’s physical or verbal expressions of pain. It cannot present 
the reflective solitude where the pain really resides. 

So I hope to have shown that the modern hero of disbelief is not an Impossi 
bility, but an actuality, in modern literature. | want to close, however, with a 
doubt—at least a comic one. I have throughout represented this tragic figure a 
possessed of a philosophic consciousness. What if philosophy is itself a comedy 
Whaz if Ivan’s and Ahab’s worries are Just seizures of ‘‘mental cramp’’? Suppose 
a therapeutic positivist could straighten them out by a judicious dose of sé 
mantics. That does give a ridiculous look to the whole crisis. Or what if, as John 
Wisdom suggests, the philosopher does not really mean buisne und if, as he 
says, in spite of the philosopher’s ‘evident unhappiness and desire to come from 
hesitation to decision he also desires the discussion never to end and dreads its 
ending”’? Then he is just rather sick and pathetic. And he becomes again, as 
Krutch would have it, not a noble figure but a weak one. His trouble would signify 
not that he had felt and thought more than the ordinary human being, but that 
somewhere his upbringing had gone wrong. I leave this as a question If civiliza 
tion can clear up our cosmic and moral pains, then it will assuredly relieve us of 
tragedy. The positivists and psychonalysts may really make a brave new world 
and one hopes they can. For the elimination of tragedy from life one would be 
willing to give up tragic art. But it would be a tragic price 
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I suggest that the form of conventional drama is linear—that, while it takes 
place in a continuing present, it moves as it were from left to right, from a be- 
ginning through a chain of chronological sequences toward an end. This tradi 
tional form in modern times has been distorted and shattered by adventuring 


playwrights trying to hold time at bay, to circumscribe the present, to isolate 


non-narrative felt life. I propose to develop a metaphor to describe their ad 
ventures in form. 

In the traditional mode, the line of forward movement organizes the drama. 
very important speech or action is an arrow pointing to a next speech or ac 
tion, all merging into the sequential Aristotelian beginning-middle-end pattern 
It, is an economical mode, and ideally every element has some significance for 
the forward progress; nothing is aimless, as it so often is in life. A thousand times 
in life a man will say, “‘What a miserable day,” and nothing follows, nor do we 
expect ‘anything; let one in the theater say, ‘So foul and fair a day I have not 
seen,”’ and we sense this to be part of the man’s special history and future; it 
must point forward to a development in mood, character, action. Life is a ground 
on which random figures momentarily emerge to a threshold of perception, and 
then fade, coalesce with new figures, or dissolve into the ground as our gestalts 
change. In conventional drama the gestalt is fixed, the ground is a controlled 
field for the movement of a clearly defined figure across it. 

In the simplest dramatic type, the melodrama, the forward line is the essence 
of the play. A dead body has been discovered; some two hours later successively 
linked events will have led to the discovery of the killer. For purposes of tension 
the flow of the line will be interrupted by titillating reversals, but the momentary 
blocks will only increase the force by which the audience is rushed toward the 
predestined stop. All dispensable elements—character, language—that slow the 
line must be stripped away. 

The same linear form can be beautifully complex—as in Oedipus. Basically 
the story is the same: the finding of a murderer. The end is known in the be 
ginning; and speeches and action point to the end with a force and directness 
that melodrama can only envy. Creon, Teiresias, the messenger come pat; the 
old shepherd is in the wings. The linear pace toward destiny is almost intolerable 
But unlike melodrama, and its thin hypnotic line, Oedipus moves forward in 
breadth. What happens is only important because of what happens in Oedipus, 
what happens in the others, the meaning of what happens, the language and 
spectacle. These broad scarves braid about the central line of the play, and the 
whole unrolls in a wide, firm texture that will bear the weight of our full serutiny 
sensual, emotional, intellectual. 

Analogically, the simple action melodrama is like a popular melody: it moves 
thinly from a beginning to an end, setting up little arches of expectation, com 
pleting them, bridging them toward a final terminus—a satisfying, unmistakable 
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end we have been led to anticipate. Chords play around the line of melody, but 


are submerged tn it—unless improvising musicians, tired of the thin forward 
movement, thicken it with complementary themes that often only disguise o1 
destroy the thread of song, which is too light to bear them. Simil irly, in pre 
tentious melodrama, hea. ily laden with pompous language and character, the 
action line is often smothered, and the play grinds on pointlessly. A musical 
parallel to the complex progression of Oedipus would be a classical symphony 

a Beethoven. Musicians themselves call this form ‘‘dramatic’”’; its straightforward 
line carries the hearer along, arousing expectations, satisfying them, while lead 
ing forward to new expect LLIONS, all building toa pe ik of excitement released in 
the finale. But the musical line is dense with counterpoint; supporting themes, 
like supporting characters in a play, oppose the main theme or submit to it, and 
the whole moves on a broad front toward the climactic suspense he end of a 
classical symphony is an absolute terminus; few things end so completely: thump 
crash crash THUMP CRASH THUMP! There is no mistake about it: this i: 
the end of the line. Complex plays usually break off less sharply, may leave 
suggestion that life goes on; but normally their end, too, is unmistakable, and 
sometimes close to excessive (as in the repeated fortissimos of death in Hamlet, 
or the long bravura of Cyrano), since the playwright also has a passion to wring 
us tight before he lets us go. 

There is good reason for the linear form in drama. It promises the preciou 
catharsis that life can rarely offer. The crises of life don’t end; as one subside 
another-—many another—builds up in the wings. Mortality is inexorably con 
tinuous. In drama we can experience the ultimate torment of joy and have done 
with it, we can participate in the wildest forbidden Passion and hostilitic 
titanic externalizations of the fantasies that shake us privately—and at play’ 
end we are through with them, for the moment purified and free of them, 
the explating curtain scene washes them clean 

The deep satisfactions inherent in this sequential tension-release pattern have 
made it the dominant dramatic form, so much so that a sensitive modern a 
ticlan, Susanne Langer, has seen in the “‘movement toward destiny’ 
me is a manifestation of the “linear pattern’’—the only form. ‘It is only 
filled with its own future that is re lly dramatic. A sheer immediacy 
ible direct. experience without the ominous forward movement of conseq 
forward action, would not be so This tension between past and 
what gives to acts, situ itlons, and even such constituent element 
and attitudes and tones the peculiar intensity known as dramati: 

Tragedy is an advance toward destiny, a self-consummation, 

Siys; and these phr: ses h ive themsel es the lure of the « ithartic t 
of the act committed, punished, and etern lly explated A great tr 
met, a great crisis against which the spirit hurls itself, and discovet 
final end. Herein lies a technical secret of the linear form: an 
tragic fate is always over a rocky road, guarded by one or more 
or enemies, and the more truly fearful the course, the more 1 
listed emotionally in its champion’s journey. Forward 

friction if it must beat down counter-action; and 


(} 


Hegelian theories that drama is conflict, that purpose 
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against anti-will, and out of the clash will come synthesis in other equations 
recognition or rebirth. 

But to many modern artists, in all art forms, the easy hypnotic power of the 
neat linear form has seemed insufficient to convey the raggedness of existence 
They are trying to break from the representation of smooth, unlifelike, closed 
experience, and suggest the incompleteness, the discontinuous continuity, the 
confused emotional tone of living. In the linear form, as mind follows movement, 
there is often—to use Sypher’s phrase about narrative painting—‘‘shallow- 
seeing,’ a gliding across surfaces. A strong current of modern painting, non- 
representational, tries to hold the mind on intensity rather than carry it along 
a line, to set up a system of tensions within the frame, so the mind does not fol- 
low a familiar image but instead acquaints itself with a complex, subtle experi- 
ence. Other modern paintings convey an image enriched by many perspectives, 
instead of the single conventional perspective. Experimental music gives up 
the “dramatic” horizontal, contrapuntal line of a classical symphony in favor 
sometimes in Schoenberg, for instance-~-of a series of verticals, moments of 
chorded experience; and the whole forms in the mind as a texture, rather than 
a line. This modern music does not regularly build to a finish with a clashing 
peroration; it sometimes hardly “ends” at all, but only stops, as if the composi- 
tion is a segment of a greater patternless continuity. 

Similarly modern drama, poetry, and the novel have been trying to escape 
the tyranny of time progression, to catch the myriad dimensions of the present." 
This has meant, for drama, a radical change of perspective, particularly toward 
character. When action is linear, characterization must be narrowed to justify 


selected arrow-acts leading to an end. But human motivation is never simple 


enough to fit into the stripped down line of melodrama; even in the great linear 
plays, even in Hamlet, say, with the extra dimension of the soliloquy, there is 
room only to suggest barely the complex of motives that usher in a tragic act 
which is why we must search our own consciences for Hamlet’s full motivation. 
Non-linear drama set out to recognize the ambiguity of all human behavior, 
rather than the chain-link effects of isolated acts.” 

Thus Strindberg, reaching toward this form in introducing Miss Julie: “A 


' Brecht, who also tried to shatter the spell of sequential drama, did so for a different 
reason. Essentially a propagandist, he would deliberately break the thread of an ‘fepic”’ 
play to recall to audiences the social meaning of what they were seeing. He thought of such 
drama as discursive, conveying its impact through the accumulation of intellectual impres 
sions, rather than through a hypnotic engagement of the emotions. But even in Brechtian 
drama, his didactic interruptions are usually forgotten by an audience as soon as they are 
finished and the action advances. (Thus Erie Bentley, in The Playwright as Thinker, notes 
the triumph of Brecht’s practice over his theory.) Our submission to the linear form is 
similarly apparent in ‘‘flashback’’ dramas which usually vary from the norm only in explic 
itly stating the inevitable destiny in the beginning. So powerful is the linear spell that 
once an audience is ‘flashed back,”’ it usually promptly suspends its memory of the known 
destiny, and moves forward with the action as if from a fresh beginning. It will make this 
adjustment once (as in The Diary of Anne Frank), or many times (as in The Lark) 

? In this discussion, I don’t want to seem to suggest that one form is better than another 
Both will survive; each will use the other when it serves. What I am trying to do here is 
project an image of their functions. 
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character came to signify a man fixed and finished: one who invariably appeared 
either drunk or jocular or melancholy, and characterizations required nothing 
more than a physical defect such as a club-foot, a wooden leg, or a red nose 
This simple way of regarding human beings still survives in the great Moliére 
Harpagon is nothing but a miser, although Harpagon might have been not only 
a miser, but also a first-rate financier, an excellent father, and a good citizen. | 
do not believe in simple stage characters; and the summary judgments of authors 

this man is stupid, that one brutal, this jealous, that stingy, and so forth 
should be challenged by the Naturalists who know the richness of the soul-com 
plex and realize that vice has a reverse side very much like virtue I have 
drawn my characters vacillating, disintegrating 

Strindberg’s first step, in this play, was to give dimension to his character by 
suggesting lifelike qualities of inconsistency—vacillation, disintegration—that 
could as easily impede the linear progress as expedite it. But given the traditional 
form he used, the characters had to be subdued to the movement toward destiny 


\ 


and Strindberg learned that no forwafd story line could contain the ambiguity 


of human behavior. So he tried to circumscribe a moment of it, tried as did 
other expressionists to turn from the linear to a more pliable dramatic form—a 
form I will call ‘‘contextual.’”? The tensions of context, rather than direction, of 
vertical depth, rather than horizontal movement, became important—as they 
did for the experimental artist, musician, novelist. Hence a drama like The 
Dream Play—a montage of scenes that follow each other without progressing 
rich in symbol and association, meaningful not in sequence or suspense, but in 
the reflection of a discontinuous psychic activity. The way of another pionee! 
Pirandello, was to concentrate on a narrow area of mortality—a dilemma in 
illusion and reality—and go deeply behind it, layer after layer, trying to bar 
it to infinity.4 As the point of view shifts from character to character, new con 
texts assert themselves, and we discover in art, as in life, that gestalts depend 
on perspectives, which are many, various, impermanent 

The contextual form is a tremendous challenge to the playwright. Here the 
ready tension of linear action-counteraction drama is difficult to match, because 


the materials of the contextual mode are strange and obstinate—they reside in 


3’ Though even here Strindberg did not e 
pattern. He might as well have. The framew 
life is hell only states explicitly the experie: 
better, dramatica 


Eugene lonesco, i . rs n, | so revoltec 
its absence in hi »btrusive ternalizes m 
of inanimate things Wwkely to ¢ “ } heroes phy 
one play, furniture suddenly prolifer in another coffee ¢ 
grows—all eventually burying the um haracter lone 
anti-linear style: (My own play 
an impul e and not 1 program, the 
state corresponds to an inner necessit 
outside; there is no subjection to a pred 
dynamism, projection upon the s 
iris, June 1958, 10 


‘'Genet’s The Maids is 
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the aimless, unclimactic multiplicity of emotional life. A tenacious idiom is 
needed to catch and hold this fluidity on the stage, a kind of free association is 
needed, of the sort Joyce developed—free only in its mercurial spread, splendidly 
controlled and integrated and exciting in its linkages of words, emotions, 
thoughts. To absorb a theater audience in tensions of context rather than se- 


quence, the linkages must be made visual—but not only visual, as they are in 


the liquid, implicit symbolism of the ballet; in the theater, except for brief inter- 
ludes, verbal and visual imagery must function together. 

Contextual drama has taken two general directions. In the first, character is 
treated as in the traditional form: made to seem “real,” with a life direction, but 
providing a minimum of linear movement. From this central focus, the charac- 
ters are extended in dimension instead of being developed in a direction. This 
form inherits from Chekov’s technique of examining many planes of human 
surface opposed in tension, and suggesting the forces struggling beneath them. 
There are many moments in Chekov when life is stopped, non-sequential, time- 
less; when his several characters speak thoughts and feelings that have almost 
nothing to do with each other, or with a forward action; they speak past each 
other, dreaming away their own lives, sounding their separate notes. The effect 
is not of a contrapuntal, horizontal advance, but rather of a series of sad, ex- 
quisite harmonics—vertical, time-stopped chords. So skilful is the playwright 
in suggesting the tension and depth of the moment rather than of sequence that 
his dramas sometimes leave the impression of being all mood, all lingering pres- 
ent when in fact they are firmly threaded on a forward line. 

A modern example of the contextual character drama is Death of a Salesman. 
Its time is interior, in Eric Auerbach’s phrase: it moves from a central situation 
back and forth in fantasy and memory to widen and deepen a present emotional 
moment.® A linear ending is tagged on to the play, but it is neither necessary 
nor inevitable. 

The second, more difficult form is a more purely contextual drama, a theater 
image of a mental state. Of course, all drama is an image of our mental states; 
but in the traditional form, a “real” character does the hard experiencing for us, 
stands between us and ourselves, while in this second kind of drama we come 
fact to face with our own inner processes. But not as explicitly as in the old, 
overt Moralities, or in the simple simile form as in Evreinov’s brief Theatre of 
the Soul, with its personified characters Rational Entity, Emotional Entity, ete. 
Instead, in this modern experimental drama, the characters are ‘‘people’’ in 
the usual theatrical sense: the two bums in Waiting for Godot, Kilroy in Camino 
Real, Joseph K. in The Trial. They have conventional passions and hurts; but 
their identity is sunk in their passions and hurts, of which they become the 
transparent images (rather than intermediate symbols) and we recognize the 
passions and hurts as our own. 

Waiting for Godot is a good recent example. It ends exactly where it began, 
though there are bits of movement within it, because it is not a story of the 
life of its characters but of a condition of living, and that is timeless. What we 

’ Laurents’ A Clearing in the Woods is a more recent attempt to dramatize being simi- 
larly. 
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see 18 waitingness, a chronic, anonymous waitingness, relieved as it is in life by 
contrasts of kindness and cruelty and quiet and noise and biological function 
and poetic dream—but always in the context of the long now. At the other 
extreme from Godol is Camino Real. In Godot, the frame is not crowded: the 


strokes are broad, the colors mainly somber, and the large desi 


ris relatively 


‘ 
1 
le 


easy to grasp. In Camino Real, the frame is alive with the ceaseless business of 
the mind: fant SV, passion, cliché, regression, aggression, Vanity. Almost the 
complete spectrum is projected, and projected nearly simultaneously, rather 
than sequentially; at any one moment we can almost catch a glimpse of the 
whole shifting mosaic 

The shape of contextual drama is elusive because its matter is sh ipelessnes 
It tries to convey the content of experience before a form has been impressed 


bil 


on it by thought. Form in art and life is limiting, inhibitory, it is a pattern 
posed on the anarchic human matrix—call it the id—by the individual and the 
collective conscious—call it the superego. Humanity is almost defined by its 
compulsion to make such patterns. Civilizations are collective designs to channel 
or contain impulses in the interest of tolerable group living; the individual ego 
survives by projecting a hypothetical order on the unorder of psychic existence 
But the psyche knows no order, it is fluid, and rebels against containment. Be 
hind the imposed patterns of conscious, time-regulated routine, the dream-life 
of our waking existence goes on untamed. This is what contextual drama seeks 
to surround and exhibit. It is a reality which the tidy linear form cannot cops 
with. So, like modern mathematicians who, unable to find a pattern in the inter 
action of multiple sky bodies, have come to hypothesize a “regular disorder 
the contextual playwright has given up the linear vision of order for a form that 
seeks to enclose the loose mesh of experience “Dream-like”’ as it is, this material 
has generally been regarded as ‘‘non-representational’’ on the stage, has been 
dramatized in the framework of a dream, and usually treated with the resources 
of fantasy: dream music, wraithlike figures, balletic movement; or with the 
phantasmagoric scenic imagery Strindberg used in The Dream Play, and Gide 
partly in his stage adaptation of Kafka’s contextual novel The Trial.* Camine 
Real and Godot are remarkable for avoiding this;? they depend essentially on the 
conventional, represe ntational means of apparently real characters interact y 
through the usual stage techniques which are often ironically juxtaposed with 
startling effect: a lyric moment on the heels of violence, soliloquy after sticho 
mythia, tears after frank slapstick. Their sudden, comforting moments of humor 
save them—as life is saved—from nightmare: from such a mightmare as Per 
Lagerkvist’s chilling play in this mode, The Secret of Heaven 

These plays reach toward Maeterlinck’s dream of pure drama. of 
Maeterlinck himself had learned to create a suffused mood for such drama 
he never achieved a texture palpable enough, cross-hatched enough, to 
tinuously excite sense, feeling, and thought. Modern contextual drama ef 
this by translating the restless intensity of inner life into busy, loaded sym| 

6 The Trial conveys the confused condition of being by 
text with some of the suspense of progression toward a destin 


7 However, Camino Real uses inneces 
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action. Many perspectives of the same perception are brought together; many 


intense, momentary chorded experiences poise side by side in tension; and the 
dynamic context conveys a sense of the ever-dissolving gestalts of existence. 
There is no easy terminal release from this kind of artistic experience. The 
audience is confronted with its passions, not forgiven them. This drama’s form 
is flux; as if the playwrights are reaching, in the second part of the usual linear 
equation, “Life is ” for a statement so vast and ambiguous and 
indeed, they are bent on discarding limiting terms 
altogether in favor of a simple declarative sentence: “Life is.” 


disturbing that it seems, 





MODERN AESTHETICS IN SWEDEN 
ROLF EKMAN 


The interest in aesthetics at the University of Lund has always been alive, 


and it continues in this way, even though at present there is no chair in aes 


thetics in the University. This has not always been the case, however, for earlier 


in the history of the University there had been a professor of aesthetics (includ 
ing, however, the history of literature and art). The most well-known name in 
Lundensian aesthetics, and perhaps in all Swedish aesthetics, is Hans Larsson 
(1862-1944). He was professor of theoretical philosophy at Lund during the 
period 1901-1927. He presented his aesthetic theories primarily in two works, 
Intuition, published in 1892, and Poesiens logik (The Logic of Poetry), published 
in 1899. (The latter work was translated into French in 1919.) 

Although Larsson belongs to an earlier period of Swedish philosophy than 
that which I want to deal with in this paper, I will briefly summarize his theory 
of aesthetics. Larsson maintains the importance of Intuition in different areas 
of experience, i.e., in the areas of science, morality, and above all, in the area 
of art. However, his intuitional theory is not the same as Bergson’s. No meta 
physical knowledge is given; Larsson is dependent upon Kant’s critical philos 
ophy. His concept of intuition is not quite extraneous to discursive thought 
Intuition means rather a higher stage of perceptual clarity. Larsson refers to 
the ‘“‘comprehensio aesthetica” as “also lying within the limits of science,” and 
says that “rather than being incompatible with the clarity offered by science 
the ‘comprehensio aesthetica’ appears just where the task of science is concluded 
and science perfectly controls its materials.” Intuition is particularly important 
in reference to poetry and art. The work of art gives an intuitive survey of some 
phase of reality. It is from this criterion that we can evaluate a work of art 
Larsson says, “By means of the expressions and the whole idea of the poem, a 
concentration results ... whether it is the question of something great or some 
thing small, whether the subject is a little idyl or the whole of reality, the task 
of poetry 1s to present in perspective some aspect of life which we otherwise 
would not have grasped.”’ 

Noteworthy among Larsson’s aesthetic thoughts is also his opinion that, in 
specific instances, smell and taste are of an aesthetic quality. He has written 
that ‘different dishes have, through their taste and appearance, analogies; i.e 
they mean something. They awaken us to an idea of something spiritually heavy 
or light. If you attempt to compare a person to a wine, you will find that a wine 
has a character.” 

Hans Larsson’s successor at the University of Lund was Alf Nyman (1884 
He was professor in Lund from 1929 to 1949. Among his philosophical and 
psychological interests is also a living interest in aesthetics. Nyman applic 
Larsson’s theory of intuition and Hans Vaihinger’s “‘fictionalism’’ to the poeti 
cal metaphor in his study ‘“‘Metafor och fiktion,”’ published in 1922 (it has 
appeared in German in Annalen der Philosophie, 1923). The metaphor is a fict 
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in Vaihinger’s definition of the term. Nyman says that a fiction is ‘‘a conscious 
divergence from reality—in the interest of a greater knowledge of reality.’’ The 
metaphor is also an aid to intuition, 1.e., “it is a fictitious device for gaining 
greater clarity and concentration.’? Nyman’s theory is the result of an experi 
mental investigation—a number of students were asked to write down their 
impressions of some metaphors of Victor Hugo. This explains why the theory 
does not seem to be valid for all kinds of metaphors. 

In the paper ‘‘Komik och fiktion” (available in German in Die Philosophie 
des Als-Ob und das Leben, Festschrift zu Hans Vaihingers 80 Geburtstag, Berlin, 
1937) Nyman interprets the comic from a fictionalistic viewpoint. A comic im 
pression can be made, for example, when somebody speaks of a small and in 
significant thing as if it were large. In the comic we are interested in the diver 
gence from reality—which is not the case in our appreciation of the metaphor 
which must have a kind of resemblance to reality. That which makes a comic 
impression is in striking opposition to a correct understanding of reality. (A 
similar theory is found in the work of the French aesthetician, Claude Saulnier 
Le sens du comique, Paris, 1940.) 

Lately, Nyman has published « large work on Begreppet lyrisk erfarenhet (The 
Concept of Lyrical Experience, 1958). He shows here, with the aid of many 
examples from poets such as Maeterlinck, Verhaeren, Ola Hansson, Vilhelm 
Ekelund, and Pir Lagerkvist, the great importance of different kinds and de 
grees of empathy in lyrical experience. In important respects this book completes 
his study on the metaphor. These are also treated by him recently in his paper 
“Der Fiktionalismus und die Fiktionen in der Lyrik” (in Theorta, A Swedish 
Journal of Philosophy and Psychology, 1957). 

There is another theory of the metaphor, maintaining that the metaphor does 
not give us a clearer understanding of reality, but rather, it carries us away from 
reality. By means of the metaphor the poet changes the nature of reality, i.e., 


he places his own personal interpretation upon it, he gives it the stamp of his 


own personality. He idealizes reality, or he makes it more compatible with his 
emotions. This theory has been proposed by Olle Holmberg (1893-), professor 
of the history of literature at the University of Lund. He has developed this 
theory in his book Jnbillningens vdérld (The World of Imagination, 1927-30). 
Holmberg says, “The task of the metaphor is to place us in the same situation 
as the poet, to permit us to experience the thing in the same illumination as the 
poet, and to look at it through the medium of the same imagination as he.” A 
similar viewpoint is expressed by Hans Ruin (1891—) who has been associate 
professor (docent) of aesthetics in Lund for some years, recently retiring in 
1956. In the international discussion we find several exponents of these two 
theories; ef. the work of Hedwig Konrad, Etude sur la métaphore, Paris, 1936 
The largest work in aesthetics by Ruin is Poesiens mystik (1935). Ruin does 
not want to polemize with Hans Larsson, but rather he wants to complement 
Larsson’s viewpoint with an additional aspect of the problem. He does not 
think that there may be an identity between poetry and mysticism, but that 
there is, in many cases, a similar state of mind, a specific kind of experience 


“In both cases there is a more immediate apprehension of reality than is com- 
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municated by our factual and conceptual thinking... When the experiences 
of the mystics receive a theoretical interpretation, a theosophy appears, much 


in the style of Jakob Béhme, or a ‘doctrine of correspondence’ as in Swedenborg 
The poet’s and the artist’s ‘natural’ view of life reveal a similarity.” 

Ruin is a student of the noted Finnish aesthetician, Yrj6 Hirn, and like Hirn, 
he favors an aesthetic of emotion. Art expresses emotion; however, it is not 
limited to the emotion of the artist only. Ruin is opposed to formalism, which 
he considers to be an impoverishment of the aesthetic life, and a reduction of 
the area of its experience. The background of this opinion of Ruin is his critique 
of culture. He rejects modern tendencies to dehumanize different areas of ex 
perience. “In the different dimensions of life, the ethical, the religious, the ar 
tistic, and the political, the nothing-but way of thinking has become dominant, 
and it has led to a general reference to the natural, the primitive, and the ele 
mentary... This perpetually results in a reduction of the endless riches of 
quality. From the ‘pure’ scientific world-view there has been a continued dis 
appearance of differentiated reality; this has also occurred in the arts.” (A 
similar criticism is found in the American aesthetician, T. M. Greene, who ob 
jects to the “simplist philosophy” which makes up so much of our conteniporary 
culture. Ruin seems in this respect to be influenced by the German, Ludwig 
Klages, to whom he often refers in Poesiens mystik.) 

In a paper on 'Foranderligt och of6rinderligt i de estetiska begreppen”’ 
(‘“The Changeable and Unchangeable in the Aesthetic Ideas,’’ 1951) Ruin main 
tains that the history of art is to a great degree a history of the expansion of 
esthetic experience, of the conquest of more and more aesthetic types of feeling 
We can now aesthetically accept subjects and experiences which were earlier 
considered ugly and unworthy of artistic presentation 

From the viewpoint of Gestalt-psychology, Ruin deals with modern art in 
his study La psychologie structurale et l'art moderne (in A Philosophical Miscel 
lany, Presented to Alf Nyman, Lund, 1949) and, partly, in the book J konsten 
brannspegel (In the Burning-Mirror of Art, 1949). This treatment has been ap 
plied also by John Landquist (1881-), professor of psychology in Lund, 1935-46 
in his book Sjdlens enhet (The Unity of Mind, 1935). Landquist also deals with 
the problems of aesthetics in his principal work Mdnniskokunskap (The Knowl 
edge of Man, 1924). In this book he investigates, i.e., the ambiguous character 
of the artistic symbol. 

Like Hans Larsson, who was not only a philosopher and an essayist but also 
a poet and novelist, Ruin is a brilliant writer who, with his essays, takes an im 
portant place in modern Swedish literature 

During the past few years, Ruin, Holmberg, and I, as assistant professor of 
philosophy, have been teaching aesthetics at the University of Lund. I have 
lectured on the history of aesthetics and on modern Anglo-Saxon aestheticians 
among them Langer, Osborne, and Greene. My Ph.D. thesis was entitled /7/ 
tionerna 2 det estetiska livet (The Fictions of Aesthetic Life, 1949). Art 
to its psychological effects, prompts fictions, i.e., conscious illusions 
pears to me to be essential to the understanding of aesthetic life 


tions of different kinds of reality: “expressive” fictions of 
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emotions, of mental states, and “imitative” (representative) of “outer” reality. 
The representative elements, such as gestures, facial expressions, and situations, 
are often a means for the expression which seems to me more essential. But the 
work of art can also more directly give an impression of emotion, without repre- 
sentation, by means of color, form, and rhythm. In the aesthetic contemplation 
of a landscape we experience expressive fictions, i.e., we have a disposition to 
project the spiritual into the non-spiritual. In the book mentioned I discuss the 
German empathy aestheticians and try to distinguish between different kinds 
of empathy. The expressive fiction is a result of empathy or the projection of 
feelings. An aesthetic fiction which has a certain importance, even if this should 
not be exaggerated, is what J. Volkelt calls “subjektiv betonte Einfiihlung”’: 
that is, when the spectator experiences himself the feelings expressed in the 
work of art; for example, when he identifies himself with the hero in a drama. 
However, art is never a slavish copying of reality. In order that his work should 
give a living and convincing impression of some kind of reality, the artist must 
transform his subject matter. His work should be an organic unity: it should be 
consistent, every element of it should be necessary, and the parts should sup- 
port the total impression. With this I have found the basic aesthetic criterion 
of evaluation, which is closely connected (as a presupposition) with the fictive 
impression, the impression that the work, although ‘‘only” art, is living, the 
impression of inner or outer reality. I find that aesthetic pleasure is a very heter- 
ogeneous concept. It can be an Aristotelian ‘“‘catharsis,” or a ‘“wish-fulfilment,”’ 
or an experience of intellectual clarity or of ethical values. The specifically 
aesthetic is a certain attitude characterized by, i.e., an abstraction from various 
kinds of purposes (practical, scientific, ete.), except from the enjoyment re 
ceived from the immediate contemplation. 

In my book Estetiska problem (1954) these thoughts reappear. Moreover, I 
emphasize that the aesthetic values, to be firmly grounded, must be grounded 
upon an ethical standard or “philosophy of life.”” What we want to experience in 
art cannot be ethically indifferent. For example, from a utilistic point of view 
which I do not propose—art must be useful. I also emphasize the interrelations 
between aesthetic values and moral or intellectual values. My definition of art 
is broad and not unlike that of Thomas Munro (even if not so thoroughly worked 
out). Except the aforementioned criterion of evaluation I also assert the neces- 


sity of originality, understood in a broad sense. With a starting-point in an 


ethic of life-affirmation, I also assert, in agreement with Plato’s critique of 
poetry, that art which fundamentally expresses a disposition of ‘“‘health,’” of 
mental balance (not to be confused with the peace that is slack or insipid) has 
more value than art which only expresses morbidity. The latter can supply a 
want (e.g., as ‘“catharsis”), but the former should, if possible, dominate the 
aesthetic experience. (Cf. Aristotle, and, among the moderns, the American 
Humanism. ) 

In a new work, which will be published in English, probably this autumn, en- 
titled Problems and Theories in Modern Aesthetics, | try to express this thinking 
a little better, discussing some modern Anglo-Saxon aestheticians, such as T. 
M. Greene, B. C. Heyl, John Hospers, 8. Langer, and H. Osborne. This book 
will deal with the relationships existing between aesthetical and ethical values, 
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the universality and relativity of aesthetical evaluation, art and reality, and the 
truth of art. 

A great Swedish poet and aphorist, who is our closet comparison to Nietzsche, 
and who has influenced him a great deal, and Kierkegaard, is Vilhelm Ekelund 
(1880-1949). In his moralism and culture critique (which is found primarily in 
an aphoristic form) there appear often aesthetical evaluations. These are wholly 
expressed in Ekelund’s allegiance to the classical tradition, from the ancient 
Greeks to Goethe and Emerson. In this way we could talk about a coherent 
aesthetic teaching in his books. For him, as for the Greeks, the problem of mental 
health is primary. This involves the achievement of mental balance and inner 
freedom, i.e., to be free from the imprisonment to different desires. He is inter 
ested also in the mystics, among them Lao T’se and Eckhart (in this respect a 
similarity with the contemporary writers Hermann Hesse and Christopher 
Isherwood is apparent). The great artist, says Ekelund, is he who expresses the 
good frame of mind, characterized by inner freedom. ‘‘The achievements of 
culture can be judged by their organ of respiration. Do they breathe with noble 
freedom? Do they breathe ignobly and pantingly?”’ 

As a youth, Ekelund wrote poetry, which today is among the most notable in 
Swedish literature. Even his aphorisms are a kind of lyric. Emotion and thought 
are melted together in his writing. Everything in his thinking bears the impres 
sion of having been intensely experienced by himself. I have dealt with aspects 
of Ekelund’s writings, i.e., in the monograph, Vilhelm Ekelunds estetik (1953 

However, with Ekelund I have left the area of academic aestheticians. Dis 
cussions of certain problems in aesthetics have often been alive among the 
authors and artists of Sweden. But Ekelund’s aesthetical evaluations are through 
and through an application of his moral attitude. Aestheticism of every kind is 
the object of his contempt. Furthermore, he does not take any interest in topical 
problems. As mentioned above, he cherishes a classical tradition. In his aristo 
cratic nature, he can be compared with Stefan George. A translation into Ger 
man of a number of Ekelund’s aphorisms will be found this year (probably in 
August) in the Swiss magazine Schweizer Monatsthefte (Ziirich) 

Among the non-academic persons interested in aesthetics we often find dif 
fuse and uncertain thinking. A great many critics have been impressed with 
“the new criticism” and have reacted to the concern of the literary interpreters 
in sociological and biographical circumstances. Modernism in art and literature 
has often aroused a lively debate. Among the most interesting in this reference 
was the polemic a few years ago between the poet, Rabbe Enckell, and the art 
historian and travel author, Géran Schildt (who has had many of his books 
translated into foreign languages). This discussion revolved about the le; 
macy of abstract art. Enckell, like Ruin, believes that the tendency 
abstractions can be dangerous. He sees this as a link in the whole general pre 


of dehumanization. Schildt polemizes against the expressionistic aesthetic 


think he simplifies these problems), but at the same time acknowled; 
antiquity. He stands apart from aestheticism. Both of these author 
Finns, as were Hirn and, originally, Ruin. They are Finnish 
Swedish as their spoken language. 


During the past few years, both in Uppsala and Lund, there | 
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students who have worked with aesthetical problems. Of the modern aestheti- 
cians, Susanne Langer is the most widely known and discussed. (I find her 
doctrine rather narrow and one-sided and sympathize much more with the 
aesthetic teachings of, for example, T. M. Greene and T. Munro.) In Lund, a 
doctoral dissertation on Johannes Volkelts ldéra om det tragiska (Johannes Volkelt’s 
Doctrine of the Tragic, 1956) was recently defended by Jarl W. Donnér. In 
Uppsala, aesthetic interest and activity concentrates about Teddy Brunius, 
who is assistant professor of aesthetics. Brunius has been active recently in 
the United States. His doctoral thesis, which was written in English, is entitled 
David Hume on Criticism (in Figura, 2, Studies Edited by the Institute of Art 
History, Univ. of Uppsala, 1952). This book has been reviewed in this Journal 
(Sept., 1953). Brunius maintains, among other things, the well-known rela- 
tivism of Hume, as well as his lesser known demand for unity in a work of art, 
and his warning not to neglect the rules of art. He is very interested in the 
modern semanticists, such as Ogden, Richards, and Morris, and views philosophy 
as an instrument or means by which we achieve greater clarity in our language. 

Art and literature historians have contributed a great deal to philosophical 
aesthetics. To fully expound what has been done in this area would destroy the 
purpose of this paper. Rather than being exhaustive, I simply want to name 
some professors of art history who have been interested in questions of aes- 
thetics. Among these must be included Ragnar Josephson of Lund, who has 
written Konstverkets fédelse (The Birth of a Work of Art, 1940). Gregor Paulsson 


of Uppsala has written a large work on Konstverkets byggnad (The Construction 
of a Work of Art, 1942). Henrik Cornell, in his book Karakteriseringsproblemet 
i konstvetenskapen (The Problem of Characterization in the Science of Art, 1928), 
treats the German formalistic aestheticians, among them Konrad Fiedler. 


Finally, the late Helge Lundholm should be mentioned in this context, even 
if he became later on an American citizen and professor at Duke University. 
In Swedish he published, i.e., Om grdnsvirden och rérelsevdrden hos linjer och 
ytor (On the Limit Values and Movement Values of Lines and Surfaces, 1918), 
and Om objektiva faktorer { konsten (On the Objective Factors in Art, 1919). In 
English, he wrote The Aesthetic Sentiment (Cambridge, Mass., 1941) as well as 
an experimental investigation of the emotional values of lines, ‘‘The Affective 
Tone of Lines” (in The Psychological Review, 1921; in this reference, cf. Albert 
R. Chandler’s Beauty and Human Nature, New York, 1934). However, with 
this I have left the aesthetics of Sweden.! 


1 In reference to the earlier periods of Scandinavian aesthetics, the paper by K. 8. Lau 
rila in Zeitschrift fiir Asthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, vol. 30 (Stuttgart, 1936 
may be of help 





AESTHETIC JUDGMENT AND CULTURAL RELATIVISM! 
DANIEL J. CROWLEY 


In a recent issue of the American Anthropologist, Richard K. Beardsley’ 


prefaced a set of reviews of books on the graphic and plastic arts of non-literate 


peoples with a note pointing out that “neither the anthropological nor the 
aesthetic approach to the primitive arts is adequately developed at the present.” 
This paper will attempt to examine the present range of attitudes on the prob- 
lem of ‘‘objectifying and validating value judgments as to the import and ex 
cellence of works of art,’’® especially as these attitudes are related to the theories 
of cultural and aesthetic relativism. Such a survey may clarify the areas of dis 
agreement between anthropologists, art historians, and aestheticians, and make 
possible more fruitful exchange of ideas among them. Traditionally, art his 
torians have considered the object in terms of its epoch, and the related problems 
of development, transmission, and classification of individual and regional styles 
Anthropologists have concentrated on the ways art objects or aesthetic experi- 
ences are related to other aspects of a culture.t And aestheticians have primarily 
been concerned with the nature and perception of beauty and the beautiful 
isolated from its cultural setting. 

Attitudes toward value judgments on art objects from alien societies range 
from extreme subjectivity to extreme objectivity, from evaluation in terms of 
personal intuition or “significant form,’ to evaluation by cross-cultural critics, 
to functional studies of art stressing the evaluations of the creators and members 
of the society, to studies of museum specimens using the known ethnographic 
data, to measurement and quantification studies. 

These attitudes can be best understood if arranged on a continuum from 
subjective to objective: 

1. “Intuitive” judgment of the aesthetic worth of an alien object is based on 
some esoteric but unequivocal emotional reaction to it on the part of the western 
viewer. This extremely subjective attitude is taken by the curio collector who 
‘may not know much about art, but knows what he likes.’ It is also the position 
of the western artist who uses the alien object to give him ideas for his own 
work in similar or different’ media, and who requires no other authority than 
his own eyes. The art historian and dealer, Ladislas Segy, is one of the more 
eloquent spokesmen for this mystical approach “Because what we look for lie 


in the realm of the emotions, we must be intuitive in our approach if we are to 


' This paper was read at the 33rd Annual Meeting of the Central St 
Society at Madison, Wisconsin, 2 May, 1957. The author wishe 
Drs. William Bascom, Alan Merriam, Richard Waterman, ar 
Kopytoff and N. Ross Crumrine for their valuable suggestion 
discussions on which this paper is based 

2? Richard K. Beardsley, ‘‘From the Editor’s Desk,’’ Ame 
2 (April, 1957), vi 

3 Tbid., vi 

‘ George Mills, ‘“‘Art: An Introduction to Qualitative 
ics and Art Criticism, XVI, No. 1 (Sept., 1957). 1 
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respond to it.’’® Certain philosophers who feel that intuition is a rational process 
have also taken this stand. As Croce says, ‘In reply to the question, ‘What is 
art?’ it might be said ... that art is what everybody knows it to be... and 
art is perfectly defined when simply defined as intuition.’’® For all their claim of 
esoteric knowledge and sensitivity, these scholars leave themselves open to 
the criticism of both psychologists and anthropologists that their judgments at 
best are thoroughly conditioned by the culture and epoch in which they have 
been raised, and at worst are guesses which seriously distort cultural facts or 
psychological states already known through ethnographies.’? Granting differen- 
tial opportunities to experience these objects and to study and read about them, 
the judgments of the so-called experts have no more validity than those of 
ordinary members of the society, since both are equally conditioned by the 
values of western culture. 

2. A slightly less subjective position is taken by such art historians and aes- 
theticians as Roger Fry, Clive Bell, and Sheldon Cheney, or artists like Moholy- 
Nagy, Kepes, and the Dutch Neo-Plasticists. They base their evaluation of the 


’ 


aesthetic qualities of an alien object on “significant form,’ or ‘plastic values’ 
| B 


or some similar concept that claims to be a supracultural standard of taste based 
on the interplay of such elements as line, form, mass, texture, and color, “an 
aesthetic scale of form-color-space values that would be accessible to the senses 
of all men, regardless of race, color, or class.’’® Since these can be perceived by 
all normal men, and since any object can be described in these terms, this group 
of scholars has often managed to describe the processes of experiencing an alien 
object with clarity, so that their description fills the need for an exegesis or 
interpretation of the plastic qualities of the object to the non-informed members 
of our society. However, this “language of vision” is not in the least universal, 
but limited to a small elite group in our culture and epoch. This can be demon- 
strated by asking the man-in-the-street or any non-literate for his evaluation of 
an object from his own or from another culture. Both will nearly always describe 
the subject and/or function of the object rather than comment on its plastic 
qualities isolated from these other characteristics. Thus this ‘lowest common 
denominator,” while remaining a useful descriptive tool in our society, can not 
be shown to have any cross-cultural significance. 

These scholars would retort that there could be no question but that a Bapende 
sculptor is conceiving his mask as a construction of triangular forms, or that a 
Kwakiutl woodecarver or Peruvian weaver is intensely sensitive to the nature 
and limitations of his medium. The problem here is whether or not the artist 
and his society can be “given credit” for concepts of which they are not con- 
scious, and about which they can not or do not verbalize. This problem is just 
as germane to our society, where contemporary painters bitterly object to any 


6 Ladislas Segy, African Sculpture Speaks. New York, Wyn, 1952, 111 

® Benedetto Croce, The Essence of Aesthetic. London, Heinemann, 1921, 1, 33 

’ Segy, op. cit., 120; William R. Bascom, Review of African Sculpture Speaks by Ladislas 
Segy, Chicago Sunday Tribune, 14 Sept., 1952, Part IV, p. 13 

8 Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, ‘‘Moholy-Nagy: Photographer,’’ American Photography, Jan 
1951, 41. 
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request for exegesis.’ To the student of society however, creativity and aesthetic 
experience must be conscious activities, hence at least up to a point capable of 
being verbalized. If they are not, then they can be studied only in their observed 
effect on the members of the society, or by some form of structural analysis 
To read into an object qualities which are not seen or not described by the artist 
and at least a few members of his society IS patent nonsense. Until experimental 
psychologists are able to explain the actual physiological and psychological 
processes of experiencing an object, we are justified in assuming that perception 
is as selective and as culture-bound as language in abstracting the total reality 

3. The judgment of art objects by critics who have been trained cross-culturally 
has been little investigated as yet. The only examples that come to mind are 
those from literate Asian societies with such spokesmen as Lin Yutang or Ananda 
Coomaraswamy.’° In effect these men wrote exegeses of the art of their ancestral 
societies in the terms of and for the enlightenment of the western world. But this 
approach, while more pertinent than those just described, brings up as yet un 
solved problems of the qualifications of a bi-cultural person. One cannot help 
wondering how much Coomaraswamy or any modern person can be enculturated 
in ancient Buddhist and Hindu thinking, in spite of his control of ancient Oriental 
literature on art and criticism, and if his formulations of Asian critical thinking 
were not as much influenced by his “perennial philosophy”’ of traditionalism as 
by his Singhalese-English biological and cultural background. There have not yet 
appeared to my knowledge any writings on art or aesthetics by traditional 
African or American Indian artists who control a European language. But such 
writings will be of real importance if they ever become available, in spite of the 
fact that the artists’ descriptions of their inner states will be influenced by the 
different roles their various societies expect them to play.“ A cynic might add 
at this point that since we as a group have not been able to make much s« 
the writings of our own artists on their art, it is not likely that these alien atti 
tudes will be of much help in understanding the creative proces 

1. More or less in the middle of the continuum is the position of the schol 
who have studied one or another of the arts of a people as a functioning 
their culture. Although these studies are among the chefs d’oeuvre o 
pological literature, their objectivity is limited by the fact that the arts studied 


are nearly always of those forms we consider art in western society, and are also 


not the only aesthetic expressions of the people studied. Thus Griaule’s masterful 


study of Dogon masks does not include all other aesthetic manife 


+ Cf. ‘Everyone wants understand art hy no t inderstand t} 
Why does one love t gh lowers nything around one ithout tr 
them? | 
Pablo Picass 

Lin ¥ 
1935, 287 
New York, Su 
1 Mills, op 
12 Viz. Nahum Gabo 


rt, Robert Goldwater 
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Dogon, and some of his discussion is evaluative in the name of exegesis.“ The 
study of Orokaiva ceremonials by F. FE. Williams is richly descriptive of 
the functions and processes of creation of the masks involved, but does not 
describe or analyze their aesthetic effects, or in any great detail the opinions or 
scale of values of their audience. Even so, these and other similar studies such 
as Adair’s on Navajo and Pueblo silversmiths, Reichard’s on Navajo weavers, or 
Klkin and the Berndts’ on Arnhem Land!® come as close as any toward satisfying 
both art historians and anthropologists of the west, though of course we do not 
know how satisfactory they are to the actual artists and members of the pro- 
ducing societies. 

5. When functional studies of the phenomena of art go beyond the limits of 
art as conceived in the west, they are one step farther from subjectivity. Bunzel’s 
work with the Pueblo potters'® is one of very few attempts to collect the opinions 
and value system of the creative artists concerning their pottery. The Pueblo 
artists described their value system very much in terms of technique, and each 
claimed freedom and creative originality both in the form and painted design of 
their pots. Similarly, in O’Neale’s study of Yurok-Karok basketry,” creativity 
was highly prized and practiced by a few individuals who clearly verbalized their 
value systems in technical terms. These studies would seem to indicate that the 
artists were not sharply conscious of the limits their medium and traditions have 
put on their art form, any more than we are conscious of the conventions of 
easel painting, or the shape of the TV screen, or the limited range of techniques 
and materials used on each. 


It is only in studies of the value system of the creators and consumers of art 


that we can attack the problem of what is and what is not “art” in that society. 


If we use Herskovits’ definition that ‘‘art is any embellishment of everyday 
living that is achieved with competence and has describable form,’ we find 
that even in our own society we have precious few serious aesthetic studies of 
our non-academic forms such as comics, doilies, calendars, garden sculpture, 
advertisements, and the like.’ It is equally true that in non-literate societies 
anthropologists tend to study only the neatly abstracted academic forms of our 


'§ Marcel Griaule, Masques Dogon. Paris, Travauz et Memoires de l'Institut d’Ethnologie, 
X XXIII, 1938, 787 ff. 

4 F. 1). Williams, Drama of Orokolo. Oxford, Clarendon, 1940, 243. 

16 John Adair, The Navajo and Pueblo Silversmiths Norman, Okla., University of Okla 
homa, 1944; Gladys A. Reichard, Spider Woman. New York, Macmillan, 1934, and Navajo 
Shepherd and Weaver. New York, Augustin, 1936; A. P. Elkin and Catherine and Ronald 
Berndt, Artin Arnhem Land. Chicago, University of Chicago, 1950. 

16 Ruth Bunzel, The Pueblo Potter. New York, Columbia University, 1929 

7 Lila M. O’Neale, ‘‘Yurok-Karok Basket Weavers,’’ University of California Publica 
tions in American Archaeology and Ethnology, XX XII, No. 1. Berkeley, 1932 

'Ss Melville J. Herskovits, Man and His Works. New York, Knopf, 1948, 380; Cf. the defi 
nition given by Mills, op. cit., p. 15 

‘9 An interesting study of taste in greeting cards was made by H. Lloyd Warner and 
William EF. Henry, the findings of which were published by Henry as follows, “Art and 
Cultural Symbolism: A Psychological Study of Greeting Cards,’’ The Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, VI, No. 1 (Sept., 1947), 36-44, and ‘‘The Application of Socio-Psycho 
logical Research to the Problems of Business and Industry,”’ Journal of Social Psychology, 


XXVIT, 1948 
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own society, easel or mural painting, sculpture, ceramics, weaving, or the rela 
tionship of these with folklore, music, or drama, whereas they are committed to 
the study of the whole culture.” The art historian is only interested in what he 
considers the “best,” a judgment frankly culture-bound, but surely social science 
must consider the full range of the phenomena of art, equally foreswearing limita 
tions of form and limitations of degree of excellence. All forms must be studied, 


whether we have them in our society or not, and all degrees of what we may 


personally find ‘‘good” or ‘“‘bad.’”? One aid in cutting down on the tremendous 
logistic problems such studies would entail is to limit oneself to those forms to 
which the producing society gives approbation as being “good,” “beautiful,’ 
“useful,” or “powerful” in relationship to the various functions of the objects 
If there are no words with which to describe or talk about these objects, one is 
faced with the most ancient dilemma of the student of art——can one feel some 
thing he cannot describe at least to some degree? Considering the elaborate 
vocabularies collected among non-literate people on such esoteric experiences as 
those associated with religion, it would seem that non-literate people should be 
able to express themselves about their opinions of their art objects. If the report 
of private collections among the Baoulé, the Suriname Bush Negroes” and other 
groups are to be believed, then surely there must have developed some vocabu 
lary to describe these objects and discuss their merits, though it must be admitted 
that such vocabularies have not yet been collected 
6. When the information described above is not available, as in the case of an 
art no longer practiced or a society that has become extinct, no evaluation of the 
objects can be made except in terms of our western standards, using the ter 
minology of structural analysis. Reichard in her study of Melanesian museum 
specimens states unequivocally that she chose only objects which she liked.” It is 
difficult to visualize even a functionalist devoting the necessary years of study 
to arts that he personally did not like, so that by choosing any particular object 
or society for study, the social scientist must make a value judgment But after 
this decision is made, it is possible to remain reasonably objective in classifying 
the museum specimens according to styles or cultural areas or even individual 
creators. In some cases, as in Wingert’s works on Africa, the Northwest Coast 
and Oceania,” the ethnohistorical materials are marshalled to validate as far as 
possible the tentative classifications he makes. In a more elaborate technical 
approach, Proskouriakoff*4 analyzes nearly 100 design details of dated Mayan 
stelae and then attempts to use the patterns established to date pieces of un 
known period, a method which would seem to have a great deal of validity for 
Beardsley, op. cit., p. vil 
Hans Himmelheber, Negerkiir 
ville J. and Frances S. Herskovit 
1930, 31 
22 Gladys A. Reichard, Melanesian De 
sul Wingert, Art of the South Sea 
rk, Museum of Modern Art, 1946 
The Sculpture of Negro Africa. Ne 
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museum objects of other epochs. Her workmanlike analyses are models for art 
historians who tend to use similar methods in a much more impressionistic way. 
When objects are studied simply as technology, omitting any discussion of 


their merits or functions, a degree of objectivity is achieved, especially if com 


parison is then made between similar technological practices in other societies. 
However the results are of no particular value in throwing light on the processes 
of creativity, except as they may be related to some special problem such as 
diffusion studies. 

7. The extreme of objectivity ignores the known facts of cultural setting and 
function as completely as extreme subjectivism. Measurements of a given class 
of objects are taken, and analyzed arithmetically, or where merited, statistically, 
and classification is attempted. Reichard’s*® isolation of the several form elements 
of Admiralty Island bowls is a case in point, although in this case the measure- 
ments were not able to establish any clear proportion ratio which could be used 
to delimit style. Equally inconclusive were similar measurements of Pueblo pots 
by Bunzel*® which indicated that ‘“‘the impression of uniformity in the shape of 
vessels of any village is... more apparent than real.” In spite of these unprom- 
ising beginnings, measurement and analysis may provide a useful means of 
classification where no other information can be obtained, or where objectifica- 
tion or quantification of the sort employed in ethnomusicology is desired. Indeed, 
while the tabulation of interval usage strikes an art historian as arbitrary and 
meaningless, statistically significant results have been obtained.?? Following this 
lead, one can envision some kind of “biometrics” for Yoruba masks or Baoulé 
portrait figures. 

$y the very nature of art, comparative studies between cultures seem to be 
called for. The materials and techniques of sculpture, ceramics, and painting are 
virtually the same in every society where they occur, including our own, and 
have been the same since the days of the Venus of Willendorf. These technical 
similarities between our art forms and those of non-literate societies continue to 
cause us to jump to unwarranted conclusions about their arts, especially in their 
symbolic and functional aspects. When a person with a good deal of critical ex 
perience in our society sees a Peruvian pot or an African sculpture, he feels 
entirely qualified to discuss it and to evaluate it, since his reaction to it is as sure 
as his reaction to objects of his own society and epoch. But he is fooling himself 
He can never experience the object as its creator did, or as it was experienced 
by members of the society for whom it was made. His reactions will always be 
colored by his different enculturation. Each person in a society reacts slightly 
differently to a given object, and any one person reacts differently at different 
times. ven within one society there is a difference in the reactions of groups 
living in different epochs. 

George Boas* has pointed out the different reactions of critics such as Vasari, 

25 Reichard, 1933, op. ett., vol. I, 

26 Bunzel, op. cit., p.8 

27 Linton C. Freeman and Alan P. Merriam, ‘‘Statistical Classification in Ant 
An Application to Ethnomusicology,’’? American Anthropologist, LVIII, No. 3 
164-472 

8 George Boas, “The Mona Lisa in the History of Taste,” Journal of the Histor 
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Pater, and Freud to the Mona Lisa, and builds on this his case for ‘“‘aesthetic 
relativism” between different epochs of the same culture. Margarete Bieber” has 
shown how the Hellenistic Laocoén, newly discovered in the 16th century, was 
recreated in terms of the baroque styles then developing in Europe, only to be 
rejected by later art historians in the 19th century. On the basis of cultural 


relativism, anthropologists can make a much stronger case against the validity 


of aesthetic judgments outside one’s own culture. But there is a significant dif 
ference between aesthetic relativism which questions judgments of art from 
other epochs of one’s own culture, and cultural relativism which questions 
judgments of art from other cultures than one’s own. The forms of ancient 
Greece or Gothic France are everyday experiences to us, even though we undoubt 
edly evaluate them differently than their makers did. But with African sculpture 
or Melanesian masks, all we know is that we do not know either these traditional 
forms or their cultural matrix. Hence any reactions we have to them, no matter 
how personally pleasurable, are erratic and ultimately meaningless, since based 
only on a fluke of false or accidental similarity, or on some romantic illusion not 
grounded in ethnographic fact. Stephen C. Pepper*® answers George Boas by 
postulating what he calls the ‘“‘object of criticism” of the Mona Lisa, the sum of 
all that everyone in every society and epoch has felt or will feel about the Mona 
Lisa. If we apply this cross culturally, we find that it will allow us to « onsider 
our own personal experiences of alien objects as a small but significant part of the 
total phenomena of art. This is far from both extremes of subjectivity and ob 
jectivity, but it accords with the observed practices of both art historians and 
anthropologists in their reactions to art from outside their culture. Students 
trained in both disciplines can undoubtedly develop similar conceptual tools 
and terminology to attack the intricate problems in their areas of mutual interest 
Ideally, such studies will show the processes of individual and group creativity 
in their cultural setting and within the framework of their tradition. They will 
establish objective criteria for the classification of styl S, and pro ide detailed 
information on the technical vocabulary and aesthetic values of the artists and 
their audience, as well as a structural an ily sis of the obje ts in terms of western 
concepts and terminology. 

But beyond such illuminating studies there will still remain a frontier, the 
ancient problem of why one likes or dislikes an object or an experience. The 
speculations of aestheticians appear to be seriously culture-bound and scien 
tifically unverifiable. The physiologists have yet to find a correlation between 
aesthetic experience and metabolism, heart beat, or blood pressure. Most disap 
pointing of all, the experimental psychologists, for all their testing, have yet to 
show the reasons behind our “favorite color” or preferred shapes, much less to 
explain the cold chill or the damp eye or the tingling spine when a piece of ¢ 


or a smear of oil or a hacked bit of wood “hale souls out of men’s bodi« 
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METAPHORIC EXPRESSION IN THE PLASTIC ARTS 
MAX RIESER 


Charles S. Peirce foreshadowed the theory of the linguistic character of the 
arts when he said that a portrait of a person together with the name of the 
person is no less a statement than the verbal description of a person. Charles 
Morris! developed this doctrine in his theory of signs and adopted Peirce’s 
“icon” as the specific sign used in the arts. He also said that the “linguistic 
character of music and painting can be maintained with some plausibility if the 
iconic sign is made central (though not all sufficient) in the analysis. ...? He 
even asserts that “recognizable objects (such as painted chairs...) furnish a 
vocabulary of sigas....’’ He states furthermore that ‘‘an icon” can signify in 
any mode of signifying. Such arts as music and painting may then signify in 
any of the modes of signifying. Painting or music, for example, can be desig- 
natively informative, appraisively valuative, and so on... .’” 

Susanne K. Langer does not go so far but sees in the arts a sort of “presenta- 
tional symbolism’ as against the discursive symbolism of science. She denies 
the linguistic character of the arts stating that “visual forms are not discursive,”’ 
yet she maintains that ‘“‘the picture is essentially a symbol, not a duplicate of 


what it represents.”’ In her terminology “‘symbol”’ in this sense is equivalent to 


“sign.’’ Her distinction of ‘discursive’ and “presentational” forms or signs can 
be traced back to a distinction made by Kant in ‘The Critique of Pure Reason”’ 
and developed in “The Critique of Judgment” and taken over by Schelling in 
his concept of “intellectual intuition.” 

Art historians do not seem to agree with such concepts. Thus Erwin Panofsky 
calls ‘certain configurations of line and color, or certain peculiarly shaped lumps 
of bronze or stone” “representations of natural objects such as human beings, 
animals, plants, tools and so forth’’;> “The world of pure forms thus recognized 
as carriers of primary or natural meanings may be called the world of artistic 


b*< 


- motifs.” This descr iptio « work of art Panofsky calls the pre-iconographical 
description of the work oi art.” But we may realize ‘‘that a male figure with a 
knife represenis St. Bartholomew, that a female figure with a peach in her hand 
is a personification of verxcity.’’ This is the secondary or conventional subject 
matter of a work of art and wo eall this additional act of interpretation ‘‘icono- 
graphical analysis.”’ It constitutes “the world of images, stories, allegories.’’ 
It should be stated here «+ once that these images, stories and allegories are not 
artistic, but ex! ra-urtistic, pre-artistic, mythological, religious, ete., and that 
the artist takes them over standing conventions. 


' Charles Morris, Signs, Language and Behavior (N. Y., ’56), p 

2 Thid., p. 192 

§Tbhid., p. 94 

‘Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key, Cambridge, Mass., 1942 

5 erwin Panofsky, Sludies in Iconology: Humanistic Themes in the Art of the Renaissance 
New York, Oxford University “e 1039, pp. 3-31 
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The art historian Hans Sedlmayr adopts in his Revolution der modern en Kunst' 
a theory of meaning basically similar to that of Panofsky. He states in his attack 
against modern, especially abstract art: 


The ‘old painting’ portrays the things of a real or imagined world the visible object 

may in addition mean something. These two functions must be distinguished. There is a 
representational painting with and one without additional meaning just as there is a non 
objective painting with and without additional meaning. Let there be a painting of a woman 
with a child in her lap. The meaning of this representation might be among other things 
Maria Theresa with Joseph II as a child or Mother of God with the Christ-child or Carita 

In the first instance we have a portrait, in the second a religious painting, in the third ar 
allegory (My translation) 


He then goes on to say that since the middle of the 19th century when th 
world view became positivistic, the picture also became positivistic, so that the 


painting offered no more than the immediately presented and visible. Any 
transcendent meaning was eliminated. In the abstract painting of the 20th 
century “the visible may carry with it an invisible meaning.” It may mean 
“woman with child,” “moon-night,” ete. ‘This is still a continuation of the 
representational painting with meaning” although such meaning is very general 
and it may be dependent on a literary element (a catalogue of an exposition) 
But then there arise paintings without meaning: “the non-objective painting 
become a cipher of something indeterminate . . . and it depends on the arbitrary 
attribution of the perceiver or it is without any attributable meaning so that. the 
painting becomes ‘autonomous.’ ”’ This is the “painterly equivalent of ‘pure 
music’... . If meaning is foregone the phenomena become vacillating, unstable 
subjective. eee 

30th Panofsky and Sedlmayr mention in their iconographic description the 
“allegory” which is a figure of speech; i.e., a story or an image (picture) supposed 
to illustrate and to explain some abstract truth. It is therefore not a statement 
of any kind but an illustrated comment on a statement. By the same token it. i 
neither a verbal sign nor a sign of any other kind but an illustration explanatory 
of some abstract signs. Otherwise it would have to be conceived as a sign-com 
ment on other signs. If the allegory is told in words, the events told, i.e., the tale 
make up the allegory, not its words. If it bea painting, the depicted scene form 
the allegory; i.e., the story contained in the picture. The allegory is therefore 
never verbal. 

Peirce’s theory of the portrait as ‘a statement”’ is a characteristic rationali 
fallacy misapprehending the whole purpose of art; a misapprehension expanded 
and compounded in the theory of Morris and those of his followers or of othe 
semanticists. Far from being a statement, painting is rather an illustrative para 
phrase to some statements. But it lacks the basic characteristic of all signs: it 
is not a conventional and conventionally understandable means of commun 
cation among its beholders but an object of communion between the creator and 
the beholder. The air of such an artistic object (a painting) 1s not to “assert 

6 Hans Sedlmavr. evoluti der modernen Kunst, Rowohlt Haml 
deutsche Enzyk opaedie 

? [hid., pp. 36, 37 
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or to “state”? something but to “show” something which no verbal statement 
could ever convey by its means, 1.e., to “show” something which cannot be 
adequately stated. 

A painting renders “the looks” of things or of a person as a plastic effigy 
whether in painting or in scultpure it has the power of rendering in visual simul- 
taneity true or imaginary objects with or without additional signification. A 
linguistic sign as imagined by Morris is for instance a conventional word and a 
pictorial sign such as conceived by Susanne Langer would never be a painting 
but merely a pictograph. All such signs can point to their referents only by 
temporal succession and only by faint suggestion. They would never be equiva- 
lent to the sensuous vision of a portrait and as signs they would never create any 
““illusion”’ of life as art does and signs do not do, since their purpose is to facilitate 
communication and understanding not to evoke the image of life. Statements are 
composed of general terms and what they add up to is an average idea but never 
an image of a particular person. Colors and even shapes can be only ‘‘men- 
tioned”’ in statements composed of conventional signs never ‘“shown.”’ Rubens, 
Raphael, or Leonardo da Vinci were not commissioned to do some portraits or 
other paintings in order to elicit statements about the portrayed things or persons 
but to present those persons to the eye of the beholder. The portrait of a person 
was supposed to preserve and to perpetuate the looks of a person for its family or 
posterity. Neither a statement about the person nor a sign thereof were intended. 
A portrait has neither the property of general communicability nor of general 
comprehensibility; it has no generally accepted meaning qua portrait. Such 
meaning must be conveyed by other methods; namely by verbal statements. 
The use of a work of art as a sign may of course be covenanted. Thus the opera 
Fidelio was performed in Vienna in 1955 as a sign of Joy over the departure of 
foreign troups, i.e., of liberation. 

A sign is an abbreviation of and/or substitution for the thing it refers to. This 
abbreviatory and substitutional function is of its essence. It is not supposed to 
be a replica of a thing, a duplicate like a picture in a mirror or a film of a land 
scape. Pictures or statues of Gods were not considered as their “signs’’ but even 
worshipped as their incarnations, and the pictures of Christ, the Holy Virgin 
and the Saints were worshipped in the Byzantine empire as ‘‘acheiropoietes’”’ 
(not made by human hands), but as “‘mystic impressions of the originals or the 
works of Angels or of the Apostle Luke.’’® Such a picture of Christ was on the 
‘sudarium’ of Veronica. 

The use of the term “sign” in a linguistic or non-linguistic sense for a work of 
art, is not in accordance with the common usage of the word “sign.” A sign 
painter is not a painter. Regardless of the historical purpose of art which may 


have changed,’ there is a rationale of pictorial representation: signs cannot render 


8 Ferdinand Gregorovius: Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. Erster Band. Verlag 
von Wolfgang Jess in Dresden, p. 416. 

® Erwin Panofsky, ‘‘Die Entwicklung der Proportionslehre als Abbild der Stilentwick 
ung’? in Monatshefte fuer Kunstwissenschaft, X1V, 1921, pp. 188-219: ‘“‘To the Greeks the 
plastic effigy commemorates a human being that lived; to the Egyptians it is a body that 
waits to be reenlivened’’. (Quoted in Meaning in the Visual Arts, Doubleday Anchor Books 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. Garden City, N. Y. 1955, p. 61 
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the concrete: i.e., particulars. An infinite number of signs would be necessary if a 
single sign should correspond to every aspect or thing in the universe. This in 
turn would be a stultification of the purpose of all the signs. But even such signs 
would never be evocative renderings. They would not be a simultaneous (time 
less) picture but a successive series of suggestions. Forms and colors of real or 
imagined things can be represented or presented by mimetic physical means in 


painting and sculpture; i.e., by “direct representation” as against representation 


by signs. The methods used for this kind of representation of things are clearly 


regressive because the artist retraces back the way from abstract words to their 
original perceptive models or sources. He retraces all the way mankind covered 
from perceptions to verbalized forms (signs) and to what they faintly suggest 
Although painting and sculpture are methods of direct representation, they 
certainly possess symbolic expressivity or, more specifically, means of metaphoric 
expression in the form of “figures of speech,” as has been mentioned in the cass 
of allegory. This would suggest that a simile or a metaphor are not linguistic in 
character. There are two well-known examples in art history where the work of 
art is a painted paraphrase of a statement, which shows implicitly that these 
paintings cannot be conceived as “statements” or as linguistic productions. ‘The 
one is the ‘Last Supper” of Leonardo da Vinci in Milan, the other Poussin’ 
painting in the Louvre: “Et In Arcadia Ego.” That the first of these painting 
represents the Last Supper is disclosed by non-artistic religious convention 
according to which “a group of figures seated at a dinner table in a certain ar 
rangement and in certain poses represents the Last Supper.’”'® According to 
tradition the fresco depicts the moment when Jesus Christ said: “And as they 
did eat, he said, “Verily I say unto you, that one of you shal! betray me.’ 
But I submit that one must know the Gospel to see that this moment is rendered 
in this fresco. The Painting alone without the literary source would not disclose 
it. The fresco is by no means a pictorial sign of the statement to be read by the 
beholder but an illustration to the statement. As for the painting of Poussin, it 
is an allegory. The painting is entitled: ‘Et In Arcadia Ego.” This means, roughly 
speaking, ‘‘Death strikes even in Arcady, the land of eternal bliss.”’ The painting 
shows the pastoral Arcadian landscape and in its midst four figures, three perhap 
identifiable as ‘“‘shepherds” by their staffs and one beautiful young woman—all 
in ancient attire around a tombstone. One of the shepherds seems to decipher the 
inscription on the stone. All are in a pensive mood. It may be said that the state 
ment, “Et In Arcadia Ego” could never be deduced from that painting a 
Four persons assembled around a tombstone, reading an inscription do not 
“signify”: “It In Areadia Igo.” This statement is rather the rational con 
mentary on what the picture 1s supposed to represent and it must be stre 
that its beauty or artistic value dwells in its immediate pre-iconographic stat 
not in this illustrative function. The painting is an allegory meaning that ¢ 
a land of bliss and beauty man is mortal as the body in this tomb prove 
also the figure of spee h called ‘ pars pro toto”’ insofar as the single tom! 


as were, the symbol of mortality in Arecady t tn illegory 
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emotively not very suggestive but rather superficial. The object-symbol repre- 
senting death or mortality in the painting is a tombstone; a humdrum, not very 
imaginative object. 

The Medici Chapel of Michelangelo in Florence is perhaps a better instance of 
metaphoric expression in art. Four figures adorn here the sarcophagi of Lorenzo 
and Giuliano de’Medici called traditionally ‘Dusk’ (crepuscolo), ‘Night”’ 
(notte), “‘Dawn” (aurora) and “Day” (giorno). The gender of the figures is in 
consonance with the grammatical gender of these names (in Latin). ‘‘Dusk”’ 
represents a weary man falling asleep, ‘‘Night”’ a sleeping woman, ‘‘Dawn”’ a 
woman painfully awakening from slumber and “Day” an athletically built man 
looking straight ahead. These figures are not arbitrary conventional signs of day, 
night, etc., but rather personifications of states of nature by human bodies 
during such states of nature seen in association. The sculptor forms an analogy: 
he compares the states of nature with the states of human beings and incarnates 
the former in the latter. It means saying: ‘““The woman painfully awakening is 
like dawn which also painfully awakens from night.” It is therefore a simile 
hewn in stone whose figures embody those parts of day and night they suggest. 
According to tradition Michelangelo “tried to depict symbolically Time’ and 
formed the above figures. In addition, ‘“‘As the two figures at Giuliano’s feet 
represent the completed contrast between Life and Death . . . so the ‘‘Dusk’”’ and 
“Dawn” at the feet of Lorenzo show the transition from one state into the 
other. ...”"* We see therefore that Michelangelo’s metaphoric expression is 
polyvalent: ‘‘man’’ and “sleeping woman”’ already ‘“‘mean”’ ‘‘day”’ and “night’’, 
and this layer of meaning is now swollen by that of “‘life’’ and “‘death.” In other 
words another simile, a second and deeper one is contained in the first one. The 
figures are deemed to show Michelangelo’s tragic concept of life. This is indicated 
by the tranquil beauty of Night (Death) and of the painful awakening of Dawn 


to (perhaps) immortal life. This layer of meaning corresponds to what Panofsky 


calls in the work mentioned “iconological interpretation” (as against merely 
iconographic one) which gives us “intrinsic meaning or content, constituting the 
world of ‘symbolical’ values” in a broader sense namely that of a Weltan- 
schauung, of cultural symptoms etc.’ But Michelangelo injected even a political 
meaning since he felt that these figures represented his distress at the loss of 
l‘lorentine liberties. It should be added here too that the artistic excellence of the 
sculptures does not depend on any of those meanings but on the excellence of 
the direct representation of the figures in question (i.e., sleeping goddess as 
against “night”’ or “death” or ‘‘death of liberty’’). 

We may ask what holds all these meanings together and where is the link in 
this concatenation of the meanings: the direct one, visible and present to the eye: 
sleeping woman, and the remote and inferred ones: “‘night’? and ‘‘death’’? 
Why does the sleeping beauty ‘‘mean’”’ or deputize for night and death? What is 
the mental mechanism involved here? Certainly this sculptured figure cannot be 
a “sign” of night or death within the framework of the theories of Charles 
Morris or Susanne K. Langer. It is not a comprehensible sign of night and death 
on their assumptions, it is not such a sign on the basis of any habit or arbitrary 

'2 Herman Grimm, Lebens Michelangelos, Phaidon Verlag, Wien-Leipzig, p. 478 

3 Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, pp. 3-3 
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arrangement or of an inspection of an iconic resemblance. This triple or quadruplk 
or multiple string of meanings is grasped on the basis of an internal relatedness 
between them, i.e., some mysterious, non-physical resemblance grasped in 
tuitively by the beholder. This grasp is not any reading or deciphering of signs 
or a comparing of two physically similar objects. The bridge linking these things 
sleeping woman—(goddess)—Night—Death is the aura of a common value in 
which they are couched. It is this valuational or affective similarity, the fact of 
being embedded in and saturated by ‘a kindred world of feelings that forms the 
“‘similitude” of the component entities of the metaphoric analogy, as against 
the purely rationalistic physical similarity of any realistic analogy. The former 
is valuational in origin, the latter a matter of empirical observation. The object 
symbol (sleeping woman) has an explanatory function. It illustrates and ‘ex 
plains” in virtue of its similar affective value the subject of the simile (or meta 
phor): night or death or loss of liberty. The explanatory object is the valuationa!| 
or affective explanation of subject of the metaphor or simile 

The process of symbolization, i.e., of symbolic explanation by means of an 
affectively congruous illustration, is also effective in spoken metaphors or similes 
for instance when we say “‘lips beautiful as corals’’ or “eyes brilliant as stars 
“Corals” and “stars” are the explanatory objects and the verbal form of these 
tropes is not important. Not the words make the simile or the metaphor in these 
cases but the image or the illustration of which the word is the carrier. The 
metaphoric process which occurs as we have seen in the plastic arts is not lin 
guistic but imagistic (mostly visual but also auditory) in nature. Whole branches 
of art for instance that of caricature (compare Daumier or George Grosz) are 
based on the figure of speech called hyperbole (exaggeration 

Basically modern art adopts the same methods of direct representation as did 
figural art in‘the past, but its similes are not necessarily couched in the form of 
personifications as in the work of Michelangelo. ven this method is still often 
used. Rodin pictures “thinking” by means of a thinker. Edvard Munch used this 
method often as vehicle of his world view. The expressionists do not abandon the 
method of direct representation. They differ from naturalists rather in world 
view; 1.e., In the opinion as to what constitutes true reality and should be the 
object of artistic representation The whirlwind design of a Tree” (1909-10 
by Piet Mondrian, for instance, is not a “‘sign’’ deputizing for a tree but a picture 


purported to show the essence of a tree"; i.e. an example of direct representation 


A drawing of Lyonel Feininger, “The ( by ”*? (1920 howling an arrangement ol 


cubes (stylized elements of buildings), is a “symbol” of a city within the meaning 
of a figure of speech It is a ‘pars pro toto” Suppo ed to show the « 
city.!®> Constantine Brancusi portrays “flight”? in his ‘Bird in Space” by the 
graceful outline of a stylized wing. |] his is no ‘ sign’ whit t convention 
sense but a direct representation by i tistic metaphor namely ( ilptural f rm 
of the mentioned figure of speech ‘pars pro toto” (i.e., a wing functioning for 
‘flying bird.” It is the artistic embodiment of the idea of flying bird 

Whether such paintings as ~ The Great Tug” of Fernand Léger ot 


4 Piet Mondrian: Life and Work, by Michel Se iphor, Ne 
16 The Erp esstonist 1 Survey of Their G aphic A 
York, George Braziller & Co., 1957 
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Descending the Stairs” of Marcel Duchamp are metaphoric creations in such a 
sense is doubtful. Both paintings are an attempt at the direct representation of 
the essence of “movement.” Léger tried to portray the motion of a vessel through 
a combination of patches of color and a multiplicity of the shifting outline of a 
moving vessel. There are elements of a hyperbole and of a “pars pro tote’ here. 
In Duchamp’s work movement is shown as a succession of overlapping steps 
combined with the decomposition of the ‘“Nude” into planes and angles. It is an 
attempt at capturing the evanescent, ephemeral nature of motion by its con- 
cretization. In this sense it might be cailed a simile. 


Such artistic symbols or figures of speech originated by artistic imagination 


and working with the method of direct representation should not be confused 


with real signs, which are to be found in the plastic arts but not originated by the 
artist but merely accepted by him and taken over within his work as familiar 
symbols or signs having a conventional iconographic meaning within the terms 
of Panofsky. The winged staff of Mercury or the knife of St. Bartholomew are 
signs of this kind. Thus for instance Michelangelo’s ‘‘Night”’ in the Medici 
Chapel is flanked by a “mask” of terror and an “owl” which is also an icono 
graphic sign of “night.” 

The painting of Picasso, ‘‘Guernica,’”? may be conceived as a simile in the 
urtistic sense of the word; 1.e., a painted figure of speech illustrating the horrors 
of aerial bombing. This is symbolized by the figures and also the colors of the 
painting. This painting includes among its elements also a bull head. This is 
a pre-artistic sign of originally religious or mythological character meaning 
“power,” “masculinity,” 


‘ 


‘energy,” ‘“‘savagery” etc.!® The sign is even pregnant 
with “new” meaning because of the connotations of the bull fights in Spain. 
But even this suggestive sign should not be confounded with the symbols of 
artistic origin. 

Such pre-artistic signs may be of course executed artistically in their own right 
as other objects: for instance as eagles, owls, bull heads ete. But this is beyond 
the points of our discussion. The upshot of the latter inay be summarized as 
follows: The creations of plastic arts are no signs but individual pictures, direct 
representations. Just because they are such pictures, they may become carriers 
of similes, metaphors and other figures of speech, i.e., elements of metaphoric 
expression. The latter is always non-linguistic even when used in the usual 
figures of speech outside of the plastic arts. 

'6 Picasso and the Bull. By Vincente Marrero. Translated from the Spanish by Anthony 
Kerrigan. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company 
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Kew men have ever been endowed with so critical a nature as was Joris-Kar] 
Huysmans. An author with an all-pervading vision, an acute sensitivity to odors, 
an ear that never missed a sound, and a tongue adept in all the joys of the palate, 
he is best remembered for such remarkable novels as Against the Grain, La Bas, 
En Route, and The Cathedral. Regrettably, he is not so well known as an astute 
critic of Impressionism. Nonetheless, as one of his biographers wrote: ‘I’or several 
years he had been closely associated with the Impressionists . .. and indeed had 
identified himself with their cause to a degree unusual and probably unique in 
the history of art criticism.’”! 

Predisposed by ancestry,? temperament, and taste, an absorbing interest in 
art manifested itself throughout Huysmans’ entire life. Closely allied with the 
late nineteenth-century artists, he praised their canvases at a time when they 
were flouted, derided, or generally ignored. As an art critic, he was the first to 
proclaim Degas one of France’s greatest artists. It was Huysmans who virtually 
discovered Odilon Redon, Raffaelli, and Forain. Pissarro, Manet, and Gauguin 
were praised by him long before they attracted the pontifical disdain of academic 
criticism. He said some just things of Whistler at a time when it. was fashionable 
to censure his works. As early as 1877, Huysmans was saluting the rising star of 
Paul Cézanne. To Felicien Rops and Renoir he devoted many words of unquali 
fied praise. As an art critic Huysmans never hesitated to acclaim an unknown 
artist. He took delight in coming to the defense of painters damned by other 
critics, provided of course they exhibited the qualities he deemed essential in 
good art. Such qualities he invariably found in the canvases of the Impre 
sionists. 

It was in the year 1878, when he was thirty years old, that Huysmans began to 
concern himself with a serious study of the art of his day. He visited many Salon 
took copious notes on what impressed him, and later related his views to some of 
his close friends. His inimitable accounts amused all who were fortunate enough 
to hear them. “Nothing was more humorous,” claimed Odilon Redon, “than the 
reports he made to us after each Salon.’’® Prompted by his friends and well aware 
of his critical ability, he decided to write up some of his critiques and submit them 
for publication. 

They began to appear in such periodicals as La Revue litléraire et artistique, Li 
Musée des Deux-Mondes, and La éforme. Sometimes capricious, his critical 


1 Robert Baldick, The Life of J.-K Huysman Oxford 1955 p. 70 Ir additior 
to Baldick’s ce 


James Laver’s 7'he First Decadent (London, 1954 ind Pierre Cogn J .-KK 


‘finitive study, there are only two other cor plete biographies o Huvysamat 


recherche de UUnité (Paris, 1953 

2'The family name Huysmans is of course known to all art hi 
bears were such famous Flemish artists as Cornelius Huysm: 
and Jacob Huvsmans 


> As quoted by L. Deffoux, J.-K. Huy 
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essays, for the most part, were not determined by a mood of the moment. At 
times he even avoided contact with artist friends and anyone else who might 
interfere with the formulation of his own opinions. When he put his impressions 
down on paper, his pen seldom ran away with his views, though his language 
occasionally bordered on the flowery. In his personal style he revealed himself a 
sensitive critic dissatisfied with much of the art he reviewed. 

iditors, however, did not long continue to be receptive. Not only did he 
inundate their periodicals with copy, but many readers threatened to cancel 
their subscriptions if his contributions continued. Artists whom the young 
critic had mistreated—for he rebuked most of those conservatively trained—as 
well as their supporters, united in efforts at revenge. They harassed the editors 
to the point of almost obliging them to dispense with the brilliant critiques of 
their vitriolic critic. In view of his unconventional and uncompromising attitudes 
he was bound to arouse the enmity of readers, especially since established reputa- 
tions meant nothing to him. Few escaped his shafts. Young artists who, in his 
consideration, lacked originality and a serious regard for reality, or who lacked a 
decided preference for the present as their chief source of inspiration also felt 
his sting. 

Disillusioned by what he saw exhibited in the official Salons, Huysmans 
came to admire a group of independents that had been contemptuously labelled 
‘“Impressionists.’’ Although on first acquaintance with them he feared they were 
“disorderly, sick and mad,’ their brilliance soon won him over. After Huysmans 
reversed himself he began to go to great lengths to defend the Impressionists 
What he liked about them was their modern note, their effort to do something 
new and real. Official criticism, however, led by Albert Wolff, the dreaded art 
critic of Figaro, was a blend of violent indignation and ridicule as far as the 
[independents were concerned. 

Side by side with the growth of Naturalism in literature after the Franco- 
Prussian War was this new development in painting. Just as an interest in science 
had an influence on the Naturalists, it had an effect on the Impressionists 
The influence of science upon Monet in particular, though perhaps overrated, 
established in his mind thoughts of the wave movements of light and sound; he 
then concerned himself with naught but catching the fleeting, momentary aspects 


of life while he attempted to record them vividly in their specific character on his 
canvases. : 


Monet had definite art theories, but he had no specific program. The young 
artists that he interested held their own exhibitions and asserted themselves in 
the face of the official Salon. Unlike the English Pre-Raphaelites, who deliberately 
banded together and formulated a set of artistic principles, this so-called group 
of “Impressionists” were a number of individual artists thrown together by force 
of circumstance; and they were held together more by their spirit of revolt and 
independence than anything else. Young men all, they claimed they needed to 
revolt against conceptions of style to which academic criticism had given its 
blessing. The most significant among them, such as Renoir, Cézanne, and Degas, 
had neither the personal qualities nor the desire to organize this nebulous group 


‘See Lionello Venturi, History of Art Criticism (New York, 1936), p. 268. 
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Monet was something of a founder, but they were without leaders or defenders 
Mdouard Manet, through necessity, became one of the central figures about whom 
these independents grouped themselves. 

Manet had already found a defender in Zola, who praised the artist at a time 
when Manet was looked upon as ‘‘a barbarian, a pernicious example, a corruptor, 
a man to be excluded from the Salons.’”® Huysmans one day commended Zola 
for his excellent judgment and spirited defense of the canvases of ‘‘the corruptor.”’ 
In general, Zola, like Huysmans, became enthusiastic about most of the Im 
pressionists.® Zola fought mainly for Manet, whereas Huysmans sought recogni 
tion for most of these radical artists. Huysmans, on the strength of his vastly 
superior understanding of art, was a much better warrior than Zola 

Huysmans granted recognition to Manet’s qualities and his service to the 
Impressionists. He lauded the artist for having helped open a new route in 
painting, but Huysmans felt that Manet had not made much progress on the 
way; moreover, Huysmans, unlike Zola, was aware of the fact that Manet was 
being surpassed by some of the artists who had formerly considered him their 
master. One of them was Camille Pissarro, the artist to whom Manet revealed 
many of his techniques. Pissarro, who played such a prominent role in helping 
to bring the Impressionist movement to periection, became the driving power ol 
the group. He laid out their artistic program and soon acquired considerable 
influence over many younger painters who flocked to join the movement. Pissarro 
became their leader. Huysmans was to become one of their most able defenders 

The Impressionist circle of course admired Huysmans. They realized how 
helpful he was in sweeping away preconceived views that had lodged in the mind 
of the public. His clear and intelligent criticism also interpreted to them things 
they had not thoroughly sifted. Most important, his criticisms of their work 
encouraged them at a time when they were being taunted by the jeers of prac 
tically every other critic. 

All the Impressionists read Huysmans’ works. They particularly admired his 
Croquis Parisiens, which he published in 1880. What they were doing in oil, 
pastel, and pencil, they saw Huysmans doing in prose. In short, they considered 
him something of a pioneer of an Impressionist movement in literature. Hi 
prose-poems, dealing with aesthetic aspects of Paris, display not only his love 
for art but his critical ability as well. In this marvelously minute series, for ex 
ample, is his study of the Volies-Bergére with a description of the dancing girls 
suggestive of the danseuses of Degas, while his words about the acrobats bring 
to mind the sad faces of a Hogarth. Chestnut-sellers, washerwomen, bus con 
ductors, hairdressers are also his subject 5, as well as some of the more remote 


corners of Paris. As for landscape, he showed his special inclination for the north 


side of the city, the region of the Biévre which Raffaelli and Pissarro painted 


Huysmans’ amazing impressionistic virtuosity is found in every one of his 
Parisian sketches 


6’ Theodore Duret, Histoire des Peintres Impressionnistes (Paris, 1906), p 
6 Zola, however, took Huysmans to task for his high opinion of Degas 
ready to dismiss as ‘‘nothing more than a constipated artist Zola, Cor 


} 


Lettres et les Arts (Paris, 1908), p. 220.] 
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Three years after Croquis Parisiens, he published L’Art Moderne. The book 
consists of a series of articles that had previously appeared in various journals 
over a period of some three or four years. The Salons of 1879, 1880, 1881, as well 
as an occasional independent exhibition, make up the different chapters. In its 
appendix are found thumbnail sketches of such men as Monet, Gauguin, Renoir, 
Sisley, Redon, and Manet. 

Although the book had rather a narrow sale, in the eyes of the Impressionists 
it was the greatest book of 1883. Little wonder, for not only was L’Art Moderne 
choicely named but it began to initiate a new phase in art criticism.? Huysmans 
thesis was to demonstrate that several young artists had embodied in their work 
certain basic qualities which he argued should distinguish the new art. His state 
ments about their canvases stamped him as one who wished to escape all academic 
narrowness and aesthetic orthodoxy. Noteworthy now, though almost ignored 
then, was his plea that if artists persisted in meandering along beaten paths 
they would only tend to hasten the day when all true creative effort would 
flounder. Concurrent with his pronouncements on the future of art was, his pas 
sion for independence and an antipathy for authority. Naturally, his views ran 
against the grain. 

When he discredited widely held opinions, as he so often did, he would “do so 
unflinchingly on the score of the critics’ stupidity and the public’s gullibility 
At the root of his oft-expressed dislike of the herd mind was his spirit of inde 
pendence. Since he regarded the masses incapable of fully appreciating art, he 
preferred to keep artistic works from the profanation of vulgar throngs. Art, 
he held, was meant only for those who had intelligence and the capacity to ap 


preciate it: a masterpiece would mean about as much to the multitude as it 


would to a herd of cows. 

An ability to recognize obscure and unknown artists furnishes the best proof 
of Huysmans’ critical genius. He vigorously defended many unknowns, en 
couraged them, and worked for their interests to the utmost of his ability 
Many a struggling artist found in Huysmans a genuine friend, particularly 
if the artist eschewed conservatism. The reputation of many painters, especially 
Pissarro, Raffaelli, and Degas, either received initial impetus from him, or at 
least was considerably enhanced by his efforts. 

“JT read his book with extreme interest,’’ wrote Pissarro shortly after Huys 
mans had sent him a copy of L’ Art Moderne. ‘‘Monsieur Huysmans is exceedingly 
kind to me in particular.’’* Huysmans had reason to adulate Pissarro, for it was 
this painter above all the other Impressionists that greatly moved the art critic 
Pissarro, in turn, had reason to be grateful for Huysmans’ recognition. But the 
two never did become close friends. 

Raffaelli and Huysmans, however, did become the best of friends. A remark 
able sense of justice kept the critic in Huysmans from overlooking or minimizing 
any part of this friend’s work that did not attain to standard. Huysmans’ 
admiration for Raffaelli’s canvases and the artist’s absorption in modern life 

7See I. Demolder, ‘J.-K. Huysmans, critique d’art,’’ Société nouvelle, 1889, année 5 
tome 2, 421-441 

*C. Pissarro, Lellers to His Son (New York, 1943), p. 321 
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initiated their friendship. The first of Raffaelli’s canvases to win over Huysmans 
was a painting of junk-pickers from a Parisian suburban district. Huysmans first 


described to Raffaelli, and then later wrote in exquisite prose, the deep emo 


tional effect this canvas produced within him The artist who had chosen as his 
specialty lowly people from the backstreets of Paris had struck a clear note in 
the novelty of conception when he placed much stress upon the suffering of these 
men. The other painting, similar in both execution and subject, represented two 
old men with coarse hands cracked and soiled by heavy labors. These two paint 

ings, stern, unadorned portrayals of nature suggestive of certain scenes from the 
novels of the Naturalists, had an immense appeal to the Naturalistic critic who 
despised artificiality. 

At the same time that Huysmans cultivated the friendship of Raffaelli, he 
met Degas, another artist who produced works not through imitation but through 
individuality of style. Of all the painters who had forged new paths, Huysmans 
thought Degas possessed the most original and daring touch. The painter of 
dancing girls immediately received: Huysmans’ unqualified approval. Degas 
Huysmans maintained, had the most proficient talent for portraying all that 
pertains to the human skin; moreover, that he had an unequalled ability to catch 
the essence of all women from all classes of society in his unique sketches 

The art of Degas had so individual a quality that Huysmans, a virtuoso of the 
phrase, confessed a difficulty in conveying it in words. In the works of Degas 
Huysmans found a love of actuality, an air of the accidental and the unpre 
meditated. What the Goncourt brothers were doing in prose, Degas was accom 
plishing in painting. The Goncourts had related new sensations by a careful 
examination of their mental processes and experiences, reproducing them in a 
delicate and intricate language. Degas had attempted the same thing in painting, 
and it seemed to the author of L’Art Moderne that he had sueceeded as wel 
hud the Goncourts 

Huysmans the art critic was a diagnostician with a two-fold skil 
and expression. In L’Art Moderne he proclaimed no set theories and remained 
free from all defined critical schools; yet as Arthur Symonds wrote: ‘‘No literary 


Jaudelaire has made so valuable a contribution to art criticism, and 


irtist since 
the Curiosités Esthétiques are, after all, less exact in their actual study, less rey 
tionary, and less significant in their critical judgments then L’ Art Moderne 


Huysmans’ critiques bear the stamp of certain more or Il well-defined char 
acteristics that indicate his philosophy of art. First of all, art must express life 
and must be in a sense a part of life. Secondly, art: must concern itself with con 
temporary life; just as ancient artists used a form of art ad ipte d to the require 
ments of their own day, each period must evolve its own aesthetic expression. Since 
change results in time, art should not be base imitation of previous successful 
works. Instead, all great art must be strikingly original to be of value to its own 
and subsequent generations. 

His approach to art criticism obviously precluded emphasis on long accepted 
and outworn theories. That he found so seldom in exhibitions what he longed 


for accounts for the amount of cynicism in his revie that echo tl 


* Arthur Symonds, Figures of Seve Cent 
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ment. In his ironical manner he once claimed that he could distinguish only two 
kinds of artists: those who strain after an elusive medal; and those who, failing to 
attain to a medal, wish to exhibit their products as much as possible. Accordingly, 
he was always impatient with those artists who painted not because of a strong 
aesthetic impulse, but rather from a selfish desire to increase personal fame and 
obtain material rewards. 

These imitators were stereotyped painters who felt that popularity was success 
ful art. In fear of disturbing the unimaginative public, they shunned anything 
original in either matter or form. Their adage was: ‘‘What has succeeded once 
can succeed again and again!’’ Evidently such artists doubted that modern life 
could furnish for successful works of art as many subjects as the past. Huysmans 
was as right as these duplicators were wrong; for he held, quite correctly, that an 
artist may depart from the beaten path in his choice of subject; indeed, he ought 
to concern himself with his own time. ' 

That Huysmans would vent his spleen on materialistic attitudes is not too 
surprising. Debasement of the artistic impulse seemed to him a kind of treason 
Frequently he directed many barbs at his fellow writers who courted popularity 
at all costs, who produced what the multitude wanted, who wrote with one eye 


on the manuscript and the other on the bookseller’s cash register. He himself 
> 


never pandered, and as a conséquence never attained either the wealth or popular 
reputation of which he was capable.!° Art and literature for him were more in 
the nature of a religious vocation. Wealth and fame might reasonably come to an 
artist, though he should never seek them. 

In 1899, six years after the publication of L’Art Moderne, appeared Certains 
This volume consists of a series of essays on art, artists, and aesthetic subjects, 
revealing Huysmans’ continued interest in modern art and his favorite artists 
The best critiques treat of Bartholomé, Cézanne, Rops, Chéret, Millet, Goya, 
Turner, and Whistler (whose name Huysmans spelled ‘‘Wisthler’’). 

With less attention accorded to regular exhibitions, the essays in this volume, 
either from direct statement or implication, reveal certain advancements in his 
critical theories and certain changes in view. At. the very outset is a vigorous 
exposition of his attitude toward dilettantism. For Huysmans dilettantism sug 
gested stupidity in society and lack of courage in art critics. In L’Art Moderne 
he had unequivocally stated his creed that real art was the privilege of the few 
In Certains he added his view that too many art critics were men endowed with 
much literary ability, but too often they were evasive in their judgments. In 
order to achieve a kind of popularity such critics would avoid offending readers; 
this they would accomplish by avoiding firm convictions and employing an in 
nocuous jargon, which perhaps suggested depth of thought and delieacy of ex 
pression, but was in reality deliberate evasiveness. Sincerity and intensity—at 
times, even violence—should mark critical ability, he demanded. 

Though Huysmans regarded Certains as his best book," today it seems to 
be more notable for his defense of Paul Cézanne. He stood practically alone 
in his praise of this Impressionist. Although spectators and critics had derided 

10 (;. A. Cevasco, ‘‘Huysmans: Fifty Years After,’’ Renascence, [IX (Spring 1957), 115-119 

1G. Coquoit, Le Vrai Huysmans (Paris, 1912), p. 66 
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his canvases, Huysmans knew that time would vindicate the artist. While some 
critics accused Cézanne of being too extreme, Huysmans hailed him as a direct 
descendant of Delacroix. Today Cézanne’s painting techniques and his influence 
are all too well known to merit more than these brief remarks. Huysman 
opinions about Cézanne’s genius have been universally confirmed 

Two other popular artists that owe much to Huysmans’ critiques of their works 
are Forain and Gauguin. With Forain Huysmans established « real and lasting 
friendship. On the walls of his rooms Huysmans always hung some of the water 
colors of this friend. Huysmans thought of this artist as an incisive recorder of 
modern life; unbounded was the admiration he had for Forain’s realism. By 
1889, when Certains was first published, Forain’s reputation was established, and 
Huysmans no longer had to vouch for his friend’s spontaneous and original 
talent. 

When Paul Gauguin first showed with the Impressionists in 1880, he won 


from Huysmans only laconic praise. Huysmans tended to look with favor on all 


the anti-academic artists, but at the same time he was an exacting champion 


of independence; and Gauguin, it seemed to the eritic, had not broken from the 
yoke of his mentor, Pissarro. Two years later, however, Huysmans became 


enraptured by Gauguin’s Htude de Nu and devoted hundreds of words to it in 
praise. He wrote, for example: “T am not afraid to state that among contempo 
rary painters who have worked with the nude, none has yet struck so vehement 
so real a note The flesh cries out to us How much truth there is in all 
parts of this body, in this fattish, sagging belly!” At the time there was little 
doubt in Huysmans’ mind that Gauguin had created “a daring and authentic 
canvas,’ 

What Gauguin had succeeded in doing was to capture contemporary life in hi 
painting; his figure was not a replica of Venetian, or Greek, or Dutch paintin 


sut Gauguin was one of the Impressionists for whom, shortly after, Huysman 
expressed regret. The artist did not progress, Huysmans felt; and it wa 
until many years later, after he had sailed for Tahiti, that Gauguin fin 


veloped his distinctive style. Most of Gauguin’s paintings of native 
probably would have appealed to Huysmans, but by the time they 


ipme 


France Huysmans had turned his attention almost exclusively to religiou 
No matter how posterity deals with Gauguin and all the other arti 

Huysmans evaluated, his views as expressed in L’Art Moderne and ¢ 
establish him as an able and perceptive critic of art. From him alone de 
almost all the valid early criticism of Impressionism. In his role of 
Huysmans entertained radical preferences and definite aversions. Signific 
most of his judgments about the Impre sionists have become. unive 
icceptable 

L’Art Moderne (Paris, 1883), p 

Ibid., p. 266 


HD 


14 His interest in religious art is treated at length in F. Collucei 


Criticism (Cornell University Doctoral Thesis, 1938 





PROFOUND BANALITY IN THE FILM 
WOLFGANG A. LUCHTING 


During the last decade a significant change in the style of movie-acting has 
taken place. Exaggerating its characteristics, one might say: Everydayness 
(quotidianity, as British dictionaries resourcefully have it; or le quotidien, as 
the I'rench more liberally use it) has superseded drama, or: rhetoric has given 
way to colloquial speech. This evolution—which, of course, manifests itself not 
only in acting—is causally connected with the development of the ‘hero’ from 
an ‘exalted personage’ to the ‘common man.’ On the operatic stage we need only 
think of Menotti’s The Consul, in sculpture of, among others, Vigeland’s monu- 
mental dairy-maids, on the legitimate stage of Arthur Miller’s Death of A Sales- 
man. That we are (however mildly) interested in the human beings presented 
to us in these artistic media, is due mainly to our ability to identify ourselves 
with these ‘democrats’ (in contrast to kings and emperors) and thereby to hope 
for a victorious or redemptive solution of their battle against or in their con- 
dition humaine. The slightest deviation, however, of action and behavior into 
the range of ‘exaltation,’ of the ‘undemocratic,’ as it were, results in comicality 
(Vigeland). This comicality can, of course, be intentional (Vigeland?) and thus 
reinforce the tendency of modern art in general which rarely feels capable any 
more of treating the old sublime themes in an unironical way (Felix Krull!). 
As an aside, attention may be drawn to the fact that those nations whose films 
present actors who, by quotidian standards, ‘overact’ belong to the less success- 
ful film-producing nations: Germany, whose films are generally of an incredible 
backwardness. 

In a film, the dramatic effect can be created in various ways. For instance by 
the dramatic sequence and/or by the dramatic continuum. The sequence employs 
primarily technical dramaturgy, i.e., creates dramatic effects through cutting, 
montage, superimposition, rhythm of images, contrast, e¢ al.: the best recent 
example of this dramaturgical method—which might be termed circumstantial 

is Bardem’s La Muerte de un Cyclista. The continuum, on the other hand, 
employs primarily the actor, i.e., creates dramatic effects by continuously, across 
long passages, concentrating on the actor(s)—Rope by Hitchcock. The actor, 
in turn, employs the entirety, or parts, of his body in order to achieve the dra- 
matic effect which, in the context of the entire plot, i.e., the scenario, is desired 
at this or that point of the story. This method might be termed central. 

Of course, neither method ever appears isolated; they come in combinations, 
either throughout the film or in one or more of its passages. One method usually 
dominates slightly. 

This definition of two dramaturgical means is necessary in order to permit 
the formula that in recent years one method has begun to show the expression 


of the other, i.e., in the sequence we see the histrionic means of expression which 


in the continuum are sought as expression. 
In the sequence (circumstantial dramaturgy), only a minimum of acting ability 
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is necessary, mostly none at all. An example: Let us assume the sequence about 
a young, innocent, blonde lady de bonne famille being robbed and murdered 


We see her before her dressing table, she takes off her jewelry, gets up, combs her 


hair, puts on different, more expensive jewelry, she undresses, goes to the closet, 


selects a mink coat and an evening dress, puts them on and takes a last look at 
herself in the mirror of the closet. The whole scene can be shot continuously 
(and so ought to be the lady). In itself it is pretty meaningless and undramatic 
(provided one disregards the box office attraction of the process of undressing 
and the instinctive interest women-spectators will have in the dresses and the 
jewelry). In another scene, we see a staircase upon which moves stealthily a 
disguised man. Slowly he climbs it, presses himself into recesses of the wall, 
gradually and cautiously approaches a door, listens, opens it, and pulls out a 
revolver. Or, from the inside: A hand searches the light switch, fingers the bolt 
etc. Again, the scene in itself derives its minor tension exclusively from the dis 
guise ol the man: he is obviously bad. Not, however, until the two scenes are 
related to each other is our interest roused more than perfunctorily. Unrelated 
both, especially the latter, can within the shortest time become involuntarily 
comic instead of thrilling 

In these examples, neither the lady nor the ‘bad man’ need acting ability 
Casual behavior in front of the camera has nothing to do with the art of acting 
It is a result of being used to the camera and can be acquired in time. To blow 
one’s nose or to pick it, before a camera, to comb one’s hair, to undress, and to 
dress up the undressing, to change hats, ete all these activities offer no acting 
difficulties. Practically every human being can perform them, if given the tim 
to get used to the camera. This fact becomes clearer if we think of the gun 
it creates tension without having studied acting. Or the lady’s jewelry, it, too 
augments the tension, especially if shown immediately after the gun. As soon 
however, as pity is to be registered before the camera, if someone is to laugh o1 
smile; then acting ability becomes necessary, although not the diploma of a 
drama school. Children in films are the best proof of this: Marcelino, Pan y 
Vino, Le Ballon Rouge, Fall i] Idol 

Lady and criminal, then, must be only sufficiently uninhibited in order to do 
things before the camera that deal with—things. In the dramatic sequence 
as over against the continuum, concentration on properties suffices to make the 
events appear ‘genuine’ and ‘natural.’ The actor need only repeat everyday 
activities as if they served his own interests (not that of the scenario), and di 
rectly he will appear to be acting ‘genuinely and naturally’— always provided 
that he is no longer apprehensive of the camera. (The best example for thi 
‘histrionic element’ of completely uninhibited casualness is contained in a French 
court métrage on professor Leriche, in which Leriche himself ‘acts’ the principal 
role and with incomparable sovereignity surpasses anyone who dares to ‘repre 
sent’ a role next to him: the interviewer!) 

Thus, the dramatic sequence is dominated by quotidianity. And it is this very 
quotidianity which of late has begun to become the means of expression in the 
dramatic continuum, One no longer acts dramatically, one dramatize by be 


having undramatically. In the continuum this is one of the most difficult ta 
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for an actor. Only the very great master this ‘unrhetorical’ style of expression. 


‘Two examples: In Born Yesterday the rammy-scene between Judy Holliday and 


Broderick Crawford. Miss Holliday performs this scene with a penetrating 
casualness which makes the spectator cringe with embarrassment at being present 
at a strictly private, a family affair, as it were. The objection might be raised 
that this scene is not dramatic. In the context of the comedy, however, 7¢ is. 
It is one of the (acting-) climaxes of the entire film, both within the framework 
of the plot and in the characterization. Whoever considers this as not dramatic 
enough, should think of the same actress in Adam and Eve where, at the begin 
ning, she shoots her husband. Again, this stretch is acted by Miss Holliday with- 
out the least facial distortion, without any of the gestural clichés of fingers or 
fists being put into the mouth with fear, rage, horror, etc; without heaving 
bosoms; without hands that reach behind for support or grip the throat in fright; 
without any widening of eyes. To this the objection might be raised that the 
film is a comedy. The answer is that the length of the film is a comedy indeed, 
but not the expository action at its beginning. They represent the sparks of the 
plug that gets the motor of the rest of the film going and as such must be serious 
in the style of a detective story. 

However, from the field of comedy we may well pass on to the film-drama or 
film-tragedy. Let us investigate three films: The Man With the Golden Arm, Come 
Back, Little Sheba, and Rose Tattoo. Of the second, let’s recall the scene in which 
Shirley Booth is persecuted by Burt Lancaster with a kitchen knife. Miss Booth 
acts the scene entirely without the conventional dramatic gestures. Next, the 
continuum (which in its immediacy reminds of the rummy-sequence) in Miss 
Booth’s living-room: she lies on the couch, listening and convulsing to the tunes 
of the radio, eating candy. Once more, the oppressive immediacy as well as the 
almost lyrically condensed impression we receive of the whole life of the heroine 
(and of the human beings for whom she is a symbol) are conveyed by nothing 
but the simplest and shabbiest everydayness, an everydayness besides, which, 
because of the feeling it creates in us of seeming to be highly indiscreet by our 
presence, almost verges on the comic. It may be objected that both scenes differ 
greatly, the one being tense, the other totally relaxed, even without action 
The objection is correct; however, objective analysis will show that in both 
continua the gestural means are the same: they are, in themselves entirely un- 
dramatic. Miss Booth could very well employ them in both the kitchen and in 
the couch-scene, or vice versa. What differentiates both scenes is that in the 
couch-scene the same gestural means of everyday comportment are arranged 
in a consecutio (admirably controlled by the actress) which is inherently different 
from that of the kitchen-scene. 

One might state, then, that in a given dramaturgical context the casuality of 
everyday gestures, their inherent lack of drama, their légéreté, are employed 
for the purpose of creating tension by means of arranging their everyday-qualities 
in various (no doubt strongly intellectually determined) different consecutiones 
The more unexpected this arrangement, the less predictable the combination of 
consecutively struck chords, the less harmonic the resulting phrase, and the 
greater and the more easily created the tension. 
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A verification of this statement may be got from imagining the knife scene 


between Booth and Lancaster acted with the conventional means of expression, 


1.e., with the back of a hand resting on a forehead, fixedly staring eyes between 
finger-tips (which, conveniently, help to distort the normal curvature of the 
eye-brows to add to the horror), with a hand jerking round the heaving bosom, 
or in the mouth, or kneaded by another hand. (Francoise Rosay, in the first 
episode of Carnet du Bal intermittently works this way and, today, looks comical 

In Rose Tattoo Anna Magnani learns of the death of her husband. She breaks 
down, screams, whispers, implores, perhaps even reaches for her forehead, et: 
Ah! sceptics will say, so there are gestures which do not belong to everyday 
comportment, and they are used to express intense feelings. Yes, Anna Ma 
gnani’s gestures are all that—for a northerner! For a Frenchman, an Italian or a 
Spaniard, this objection would not be valid; because, for them, this kind of 
gesturing is the daily way of expressing oneself. It should not be forgotten 
moreover, that in Rose Tattoo Anna Magnani has to correspond to American 
concepts of Italians. That they are more Italian than the Italians is obvious (and 
can be proven by the atrociously incredible casting of Burt Lancaster). But Miss 
Magnani can act differently, too—in Italian films. We need only watch her in 
Una Voce Umana (after Cocteau) in which she becomes dramatie—for North 
erners!—in the conventional sense only towards the end, and obviously upon 
her director’s, Rossellini’s, advice. During the main parts of the film she even, for 
Italians, can be said to wnderact! The same is true for J? Miracolo: the scene in 
front of the church, or her exodus from the town. 

An example of a continuum in which the tension was meant to be created 
neither, it is true, by the repeatedly mentioned clichés, nor by a scale of expres 
sions taken from everyday-life, is the scene in The Man With the Golden Arm 
where Frank Sinatra tries to cure himself, alone, in a locked room. The pains he 
conveys by rolling his eyes, by distorted facial and labial mevements (once, | 
believe, even by foaming at the mouth), are interesting to the critical spectator 
only clinically, as it were, or technically, i.e., one wonders how he acts the scene 
how he instruments the score of his performance. One waits curiously what els 
he is capable of producing. An identification with his suffering is hardly possible 
The few familiar mimic clichés Mr. Sinatra does employ come in an unorthodos 
consecutto, which saves him from striking us as funny. In addition, the context 
of the action alienates the rhetoric of his acting and transposes it into the 
clinical range of which we may feel horror because it associates illness but not 
because it is dramatically rhetorical 

In order not to make the change in the style of acting toward quotidianity 

iappear as an isolated phenomenon, I should like to mention marginally——and 
in supplementing some initial remarks about the hero as ‘common man’—that 
the background before which in modern films the dramatic and the thrilling un 
fold too has become ‘common’: the kitchen, the living room from whose radio 
clank tinned hits, in shabby sublet rooms, etc. The same goes for costume 

Anna Magnani does not wear mourning but a greasy housecoat. If we leave 
movies and turn to see what parallel to this new employment of everydayne 


there is, f.i., in literature, we discover in J. D. Salinger’s stories and, above 
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all, in his Catcher in the Rye exactly the same process: The utterly inarticulate 
argot of a high school boy starts nonetheless vibrations in the reader which, 
emanating from some profound despair with modern human condition, become 
as Clearly perceptible as if they were expressed by the most articulate and 
rhetorical style. Moreover, the undramatic inarticulateness opens vistas on a 


completely new and, in its unexpectedness, breathtaking vision of life. 


So far my examples were restricted to very great actors and wctresses. But 
there are quite a few ‘only’ good ones, and even more mediocre ones. What can 
they do? Above all in chefs d’oeurvre, and it is only in them, by the way, that 
the discussed, and yet to be discussed, changes can be noticed? How does the 
new style affect them, or their direction through the régisseur? In the following 
manner: They employ the structural element that above was found decisive for 
the difference between the quotidian style of acting which does, and the same 
style which does not, have a dramatic function: they use the principle of un- 
expectedness. Prototypes are Marlon Brando and James Dean. 

In On the Waterfront, for example, Mr. Brando forces the delicate little glove 
of his girl friend over his huge paw and pounces the palm of his other hand with 
it as if he wore a baseball glove. In view of the fact that the scene in which this 
occurs is a love scene, this sort of business is decidedly unexpected and expresses 
as well as (especially) implies by far more than if both were to lean téte-d-téte, 
whispering sweet nothings into each other’s ear, with the music adding strings 
and harps. Maria Schell, the by far overestimated German actress (Die letzte 
Bruecke, Gervaise, etc.), has capitalized on exactly this style of the unexpected 
histrionics: Through her smile (or her tears) she makes transparent a tear (or 
a smile). This simultaneity of diametrically opposed emotions is perhaps the 
formula par excellence of the style of unexpectedness. Another magnificent 
example is Lilli Palmer’s suicide-scene in Teufel in Seide—it is almost impos- 
sible to act more unexpectedly. 

Unexpectedness has, however, another advantage. It can be noticed in most 
of the new films, best perhaps in Hast of Eden: By acting unexpectedly the actor 
escapes complete or easy comprehension by the spectator of the character he is 
meant to portray. An imponderable residue is left of incomprehended character 
ingredients which——especially today when the ‘human’ aspect is in vogue again 
on the boards of the Grosse Welttheater—gives the impression of deepening 
somehow the dimensions of a movie-character and makes of him or her a Human 
Being with all the touching and imponderable eccentricities, weaknesses and 
raisons du coeur ascribed to such capitalized generalizations, unyielding to critical 
analysis and pregnant with material for sentimental gushing. 

That this quality of the unexpected contributes strongly, perhaps even ex 
clusively, to the attraction a new actor or actress exerts over his/her audience 
may be seen in comparing Marlon Brando as Napoleon with his creation of 
The Wild One or the Polack in A Streetcar As the former he was pitiful, dis 
placed and disappointing— because he had to act traditionally and on only few 
occasions had a chance to interpret ‘afresh,’ i.e., to circumvent conditioned re 
sponses and expectations in the spectator; in the latter films, on the other hand, 
he was able to demonstrate the new style in all its nuances. 
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The change in the acting style, then, develops in two directions: (1 
away from rhetoric, it concentrates on a new interpretation of quotidi 
Perhaps it is not without significance that this new style comes mainly from the 
U.S.A. (Elia Kazan! the Method); for it is there that the main element of art 
has come to be “la découverte de l’obscurité du banal, ou du tragique du quot 
dien, ou encore de la profondeur du plat, et la substitution de Vhumanité a 
Vhumanisme” (Philippe Mandé, Eecrivain USA, Ecrivain URSS, p. 17); (2) to 


a refuge into the unexpected by those whose art lacks (or whose histrionic illy 


pompous naturel does not care for) the mastery over the disciplined and sele« 
tively employed mimic art of everyday-expressions 

In conclusion, the question must be raised: How will it go on? Speaking of 
films only, the development has already been hinted at—by Rossellini and di 
Sica when instead of professionals they employed laymen. When we leave the 
films, however—as we must: for in no one of the arts do developments take plac 
in exclusion of the others—the answer is, first, a reference to Art In General: it is 
becoming more and more ‘inhuman,’ 1.e., abstract. Second, returning to films 
now, there will probably—although certainly after a long lapse of time, because 
being an industry and therefore interested in profit, films will for quite a while 
yet be committed to concrete reality there will probably be a slow movement 
into deeper and wider ranges of everyday—i.e., by conventional standards un 
dramatic, life. In the end, the zero of triviality should be reached and, beyond it 
the persiflage which will take the place of seriously intentioned dramas. Film 
thus, will join Art In General, and literature in particular which is incapable of 
treating the sublime themes of the old conventions other than at an ironic 
distance. Perhaps there will appear then that film—actually its avant-garde has 
long arrived: Hellzapoppin is the crassest, René Clair’s Viennese Waltz 
(Luise Rainer) (Hollywood) is the subtlest example—which unfolds on two levels 
the public one, meant for those who accept Eddie Constantine’s adventures as 
seriously intentioned actions; andthe private, esoteric level on which the industry 
amuses itself with its own products and with experimenting how often and for how 
long the age-old basic elements can be (formalistically even) brought into new 
constellations somewhat like the prisms in a kaleidoscope. Eddie Constantine 
série noire is the perfect example of the latter. One need only think of his monk 
with machine guns in the high society charity circus, Gothic ruins with wre 
tling ladies, ete. (viz: Cet Homme est dangereur; Vous Pigez?, et al.). The most 
consequent tendency (because disregarding the opportunities of the big mar 
kets) is perhaps that honest rejection of all plausibility that can be seen in Nor 
man MeLaren’s Love Thy Neighbor, Feedle-Dee; in Gerald McBoing-Boing, in La 
ligne, ete., all of which vote for abstraction (and for comicality!—the onl 
element that makes Mr. and Mrs. Jones take upon themselves a half hour of al 
straction 

Most important in the avantgardiste tendency is that it can get along beauti 
fully—twithout actors or actresses. And this surely would be everydayness in it 


most unexpected form. 





THE LIMITS OF LITERARY INTERPRETATION 


RICHARD M. KAIN 


In censuring the present age as one of criticism rather than one of creation, 
one may overlook its remarkable achievements in the area of literary theory 
Seldom has poetry been better defended, or poetic meaning so thoroughly ex- 
plored. With insights provided by depth psychology, linguistic theory, anthro- 
pology, and cultural history, the modern critic has demonstrated the evocative 
quality of poetic language. It is no wonder that the master of those who follow 
these disciplines should have been co-author of a pioneer study of The Meaning of 
Meaning. In an age of science the defense of poetry has rested upon the unique- 
ness und irreplaceability of its patterns of meaning. As we have learned, word, 
image, and symbol constitute value-laden counters whose rhythmic interrela- 
tionships suggest the mystery and significance of life. 

The literary interpreter has exulted in a new freedom, and, freed from concern 
with intentions or effects, has engaged occasionally in subjective romps among 
masterpieces. Witness the insouciance of William Empson’s quest for am 
biguities, only partially modified by the afterthought (in the preface to his 
second edition) that readers must “exercise a good deal of skill in cutting out 
implications that aren’t wanted,” else they may tumble into the surprises of 
parody. When G. Wilson Knight sees in Shakespeare’s sonnets a dramatic con- 
flict between Dionysian and Apollonian principles, or Quentin Anderson inter- 
prets the later novels of Henry James as emblematic of a Swedenborgianism that 
the novelist himself rejected, the problem of limits arises. 

Here one stands between the Scylla of the literalist and the Charybdis of 
irresponsible fantasy. Even such a rationalist as Swift reduced to absurdity the 
Intentional Fallacy, in pointing out that for the reader to place himself in the 
same circumstances as the author might involve sleeping in a garret, “a long 
course of physic,” and finally “fa great want of money.” The most striking in- 
stances of unthinking reductionism have been those of the Freudians or Marxists, 
though narrow historicists follow close behind, with their limitation of Shake 
speare’s meaning to the lowest level of comprehension assumed to exist in a 
hypothetical Elizabethan mind. At the opposite extreme stand the new Cab- 
alists. One recalls Dean Farrar’s weary words, in his classic history of Biblical 
interpretation, about the melancholy task of reviewing whole centuries “‘domi 
nated by unproven theories and overladen by untenable results.’”? Though the 
casuistry is certainly dreary enough, some of the trivialities are most amusing 
Armed with a nonsense logic. that would have delighted Lewis Carroll, inter 
preters subjected texts to so-called “rules” of exegesis. Three basic arts of mis 
interpretution were dignified by titles. We have seen such ‘tmethods” in opera 
tion recently. Gematria exploited numerical eryptograms, much in the manner 
of Ignatius Donnelly; Notartkon abandoned itself to free associations suggested 
by initials, a sort of sacred acrostics; and T’emoorah discovered manifold possi- 
bilities in getting new meanings by interchanging letters d la Finnegans Wake 
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These are extrerne instances, of course. Again one recalls a locus classicus from 
the Tale of a Tub, the search for ‘‘shoulder knots’”’ in the father’s will, if not 
totidem verbis, or totidem syllabis, at least totidem litteris. 

The life of a work of art inheres in its catalytic power, evoking diverse re- 
sponses and value judgments. The autotelism of art is an impossible goal. So 
long as words have connotations and statements have significances readers will 
derive implications from what they read. The complex of meanings, overt and 
covert, intended and extended, will always be judged by systems of values, 
be they those of the age, of the social group, or of the individual. Literal readings 


will thus give rise to moral and/or aesthetic, sociological, and impressionistic 


forms of criticism. Such evaluations come close to the eighth of the sixteen 
meanings of meaning listed by Ogden and Richards, ‘‘The place of anything 
in a system.”’ The reader’s reaction partakes also of definition XI, the emotion 
aroused by the speaker’s attitude, and of XVI a, what the listener actually 
refers to, in contradistinction to what the writer actually refers to, ought to 
refer to, or believes himself referring to, which definitions apply to intent and to 
adequacy of statement. Definition XII, that of cause, might apply to sociological 
or psychological studies of originating circumstances and factors of motivation 

The Ogden-Richards formulation thus provides three areas of meaning 
those of the author, of the reader, and of the critic. A comparable division is 
adumbrated in Robert Penn Warren’s ‘‘Experiment in Reading,”’ in his edition 
of the Ancient Mariner (1946), where divergent interpretations are attributed 
to the degree of poetic skill and to the level of the reader’s awareness; ‘‘the poem 
interprets the reader” according to the depth and richness of his understanding 
The “extrinsic” perspectives, political, social, and moral, in which the work is 
placed, correspond to the Ogden-Richards “place of anything in a system.” 
\ fourth area is added by Warren, the intrinsic perspectives of the primary 
theme or ‘‘issue of the fable’ and the secondary ‘‘context of values” in the poem 

These intrinsic perspectives might correspond to the first two of Dante’s 
well-known levels, the literal and the allegorical. Though modern critics delight 
in finding Dante’s four levels in whatever they delight in reading, it is not quite 
clear whether Dante thought that literature could reflect the tropological o1 
anagogical. Karl Vossler, the eminent medievalist, concludes that to Dante 
fiction would be restricted to the first two levels; history could reflect the moral 
(tropological), but only religious texts could contain anagogical meanings. These 
levels, of course, derive through Aquinas from Rhabanus Marus in the ninth 
century, and ultimately from Philo. 

The paradigm of multiple meanings might be diagrammed as a series of con 
centric circles emanating from a central literal meaning. A basic polarity seems 
implicit in Aristotle’s placement of poetry between the universal archetypal 
truths of philosophy and the particularities of history. Occupying this middle 
ground, literature may lean toward the universal (dare we use the hotly debated 
term classical?) or toward the particular, with an incomparable effect of a shared 
immediate experience. The poles may also denominate critical emphases. Th 
philosophical critic derives conclusions from the work’s value implications, some 


times reaching deductive extremes far from the art work itself, a method well 
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defined by Ronald 8. Crane as the “interested application to literature of general 
systems of religious, philosophic, or political ideas.”” That way lie the tempta- 
tions of Hegelian generalization, shrewdly described by Professor Crane as 
having the dubious appeal of giving one the very answers he wants. Hence arise 
all those Shakespeares in the critic’s image, and the counter aspersion that the 
Hegelian possibly doesn’t love literature at all since he needs to justify it by re- 
course to other disciplines and values. 

Conversely, emphasis on the particular leads to textual analysis with possibly 
excessive micrological subtlety. The philosopher may move away from the poem 
to the universals it reflects, while the explicator can bore his way right through 
the surface of the poem to an uncoordinated welter of footnotes. The fatal 
excess is shown in each case by the distance traversed from the art work, tan- 
gentially or ingressively. Another sign of false perspective is the fact that both 
methods can be practiced on mediocre literature, the philosopher easily sub- 
suming material of any value whatever under the same general topics, the analyst 
applying his method ‘“‘with equal fruitfulness either to Shakespeare, Dashiell 
Hammett, or Marie Corelli,” as R. P. Blackmur has warned Kenneth Burke. 

The problem resolves itself into a matter of degree, which, in the absence of 
executive fiat, must depend upon the critic’s tact and discrimination. Further 
light may be thrown on the subject by a survey of the history of Biblical exegesis 
as it has evolved from the Fathers, Alexandrian scholarship, and the rabbinical 
tradition. Hermeneutics provides a complex and often unrewarding battlefield, 
strewn with the remains of outworn creeds and discredited heresies, upon which 
a layman treads at his own risk. Aware of these dangers, I may attempt to 
classify the major fields of textual inquiry and interpretation. 

Literal or authentic meaning is that intended by the author, and is thus distinct 
from what may be conveyed only by inference. Exegesis provides definitions, 
examines the role of terms and ideas in the context, and judges immediate 
meaning by interpreting the literal and lexical in relation to the author’s personal 
viewpoint, his command of the material, his form of expression, and his position 
in regard to his audience. These provinces correspond to those of literary history 

editorial work, history of ideas, and genre study. To be successful, such 


exegesis depends on the explicator’s knowledge, experience, and insight, per- 
haps above all on the spiritual illumination described by Martin Luther as “the 
proportion of faith.” 


A second level may be descried when the expositor rises above the text to 
examine and evaluate the presumed degree of success which the author achieves. 
He must speculate as to what the author intended to say, and as to whether or not 
he has succeeded in his expression. He must judge the adequacy of the form, the 
soundness and the value of the conclusions. Traditionally defined as the deriva- 
tive meaning, this is the area of judicial or evaluative criticism. Applying it to 
the many schools of Hamlet theory, this field would include those who argue 
that the play lacks a proper correlative, whether because of the intrusion of 
personal feeling or the grafting of modern concepts upon a barbarous fable. 

Next follow consequent meanings, the implications or inferences of a literal 
statement. In two cases St. Paul quotes an Old Testament text and infers from 
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it consequent meanings. From Deuteronomy 25:4 (‘““Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox when he treadeth out the corn’’) are deduced the presumption that ‘“‘he that 
ploweth should plow in hope” (J Cor. 9:10-11) and that elders are deserving of 
honor (J Tim. 5:17). Both seem reasonable inferences. Their equivalent in literary 
criticism would be Shakespeare’s inferred views of history or philosophy, or the 
assumed significance of his work at the present time. 

Thus far we have remained on accepted ground. While our terminology is 
inexact, we can recognize the province of exegesis in determining literal meaning, 
and the contiguous area of derived meanings and inferences. The literal is what 
the author says (in poetic discourse it is rich in ambiguities). The derived mean- 
ing discusses why the author says what he did, what he believed he said, and 
what he might or possibly should have said. The consequent. meaning concerns 
itself with what he seems to imply. Though usage is casual in its application of 


‘ 


the terms “criticism” and “interpretation,” the confusion might be clarified 
if one restricted “criticism” to the derived evaluations, and applied the more 


subjective word “interpretation” to inferences. 


More questionable or more highly subjective interpretations have been recog 


nized in hermeneutics under the mode of accommodated meaning, defined by A. J 
Maas in The Catholic Encyclopedia as “applied, on the ground of analogy, to 
something not originally meant.”’ It may be a close or reasonable extension of 
the text, or a more remote and allusive analogy, almost resembling the pun, 
“where analogy does not exist between the objects, but between the verbal 
expressions.”’ Such analogies are not prohibited by Catholic doctrine, provided 
the meanings are not taken as genuine, nor utilized in an unbecoming fashion 
An example might be Paul’s application of the Psalmist’s words ‘‘day unto day 
uttereth speech” (19:4) to the missionary’s spreading the word of God. To 
distinguish such poetic insights one might find useful the word “reading,” as it is 
applied to a musician’s individual interpretation in performance. Such readings 
provide unique intuitions, vivifying past and present. Often the most fruitful 
meanings of art will be those of the creative mind seeking roots for his personal 
vision of life. When the critic exclaims that “Hamlet is Germany,” or Walter 
Pater creates new works of art in his studies of the Renaissance, meaning 1 
being accommodated to situations not envisioned by the original artist. These 
unique insights may be eccentric, through allegorizing and over-reading; on the 
other hand, they may be the germinating insights of Coleridge, Samuel Butler, 
or D. H. Lawrence. 

Upon the completion of the first draft of this analysis there came tothe attention 
of the author Harry Levin’s important study of “Symbolism and Fiction,’ 
which in many ways confirms the foregoing propositions. Professor Levin sug 
gests “four descending levels of acceptance” for symbolism —the conventional 
the explicit (the scarlet letter), the implicit, the conjectural, and, beyond these 
the inadmissible. The proposal is one of freedom, not anarchy: ‘once we adn 
degrees of plausibility, we may entertain, for whatever enhancement it may 
worth, any conjecture likely to enrich our apprehe nsion,’ pro 
neither obscure nor impoverish the work of art, itself 


For unrestrained accommodation does threaten literature It 
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usable past, but the past has sometimes been oversimplified to such a degree 
that it “distorts our whole image of life by robbing history of its toughness,” 
that is, of its complex particularity, as F. O. Matthiessen said of G. Wilson 
Knight’s apocalyptic reading of Milton (Chariot of Wrath). It may reduce “‘the 
doubt, the questioning, and the questing” of Hamlet to a paradigm of providence, 
as Harry Levin described G. R. Elliott’s neo-humanist view, which “while im- 
proving Hamlet’s manners, mitigates his tragedy.’”’ Symbolism can bring one 
closer to the inner meaning of an experience, or it can lead into a cloudy land of 
vague abstractions. Thus, as Mary McCarthy has pointed out, to understand the 
golden bowl as a flawed antique, expensive, with Biblical overtones, leads the 
reader “into the gilded matter of the novel,” while to consider it ‘‘a female sex 
symbol, a chalice, the Holy Grail’’ is to use James as ‘‘a pious excuse for a litany 
of associations.” 

The excesses will be marked by extremes of inductive concern with detail 
(the historical pole of particularity), or of exaggerated deduction (the philo- 
sophical pole ofthe archetype). One can become, as G. Wilson Knight was accused 
of being, more interested in ‘“‘his own idea of Shakespeare” than in the plays 
themselves. Morality and philosophy may displace literary insight with the 
transcendentalist, and detective work usurp artistic response with the explicator. 
Either extreme resembles the Cartesian disjunction of mind and matter. Just 
as under the Cartesian dispensation it is impossible for poetry to be conceived 
of as anything but decorated ideas or lyric rapture, so the critical extremist 
will violate the integral value of the poem. The poem, as Father W. J. Ong has 
demonstrated, in its “interplay of the material and intellectual,’ provides the 
kind of knowledge necessary for man as “a being dealing with the intelligible 
existing in matter.” 

The final theological level, the typological or doctrinal, need not concern us, 
for with no claim of divine inspiration and no authorized body of judges, there 
can be no dogmatic meaning in secular writing. Barring a tyranny of neo-classic 
taste, an established academy, or a party line, literary interpretation will move 
among the levels of literal, derivative, consequent, and accommodated meanings, 
the areas, respectively, of exegesis, criticism, interpretation, and subjective 
“reading.” 

A work of art is the focus of forces, social, personal, traditional, which affirms 


and transmits values and insights from artist to recipient. In the process its 


meanings will become enriched and sometimes debased. It is the responsibility 
of reader or critic to enlarge and deepen his own awareness, constantly remember- 
ing the integrity of art and the diversity and richness of experience which it so 
ineffably expresses. 





THE CONTEXTUALIST DILEMMA—OR FALLACY? 
WALTER SUTTON 
Problems of critical theory, like those of theology, have an almost preter 


natural capacity for renewal. Arguments which have been subjected to logical 
and empirical testing and utterly consumed emerge from the fires of contro 


versy shining with a new splendor—the gloss of rhetorical artifice—verbally 


transfigured if not essentially transmuted. One such persistent problem is that 
of the referential as against the emotive or contextually-limited meaning of 
poetic language, a question given urgency for these times by the speculations 
of I. A. Richards in the mid-Twenties and subsequently by the contextualists 
among the New Critics. 

In the past few years the dilemma of a contextualist theory which at the 
same time makes cognitive claims for literature has continued to receive con 
siderable attention. As Eliseo Vivas has commented, in an essay entitled 
“Literature and Knowledge, 
meanings which are not referential and are yet in some sense meaningful, and 


> «6 


How to explain the sense in which art embodies 
how to account for the mechanism by means of which it performs this feat, 
is a difficult problem which it is easy to overlook or to brush aside.’ It is a 
problem to which Murray Krieger has also addressed himself in a recent study 
of the New Criticism in which essentially the same question is posed: ‘How 
can poetry tell us something about our world that we can learn nowhere els 
when for the contextualist it is not in any obvious sense referential?’ Although 
Mr. Krieger deals primarily with critics of poetry, while Mr. Vivas discusses 
the problem in relation to both prose fiction and verse, the dilemma is the same, 
and such terms as poem and novel or work may be considered interchangeable 

The contemporary critics with whom Mr. Krieger is most immediately con 
cerned include Cleanth Brooks, Allen Tate, and R. P. Warren, with Eliseo 
Vivas as aesthetician for the group.’ Of these, the most useful to Mr. Krieger 
as an illustration of the difficulties of the contextualist position is Cleanth Brooks, 
whose critical theory is seen as a development of key concepts derived from | 
A. Richards. In his Principles of Literary Criticism (1925), Richards considered 
the function of poetry to be the efficient organization of manifold impulses or 
attitudes and advocated the criterion of complexity taken over by Brooks 
tichards also provided Brooks with the idea of irony as a principle of structure, 
since he saw irony as the device which permitted the organization of opposing 
sets of impulses within the poem.‘ Most relevant, however, to the dilemma of 
the later critics is the dichotomy which Richards imposed upon language in 

! Creation and Discovery (New York, 1955), p. 107 

2 The New Apologists for Poetry (University of Minnesota Press, 1956), p. 192 

' See Krieger, Chapter VIII, ‘“‘The Transformation of Richards,’ pp. 123-13! 
tion of J. C. Ransom, the mentor of a number of these criti is ambigu 
note 11. 

‘The Principles of Literary Criticism (London and New Yorl 
Brooks, The Well Wrought Urn (New York, 1947), pp. 191-192 
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his distinction between the scientific use of language, in which a ‘‘statement 
may be used for the sake of the reference, true or false, which it causes,’”’ and the 
emotive or poetic use ‘for the sake of the effects in emotion and attitude pro- 
duced by the reference it occasions.’’® 


Although most of the contextualist critics do not profess to accept entirely 
the emotive theory of Richards, they continue to insist that the poetic context 


prevents the words in the poem from functioning referentially.* In thus setting 
the contextually-controlled language of the poem apart from the language of 
prose, or science, the contextualists maintain a distinction comparable to that 
of Richards. In both Richards and the later contextualists the attitude toward 
language reflects an anti-science bias which may be viewed as a romantic and 
symbolist heritage. Although regarded in the Twenties as a leader of positivist 
criticism,’ Richards himself, in sharply distinguishing between the verifiable 
propositions of science and the ‘‘pseudo-statements” of emotive or poetic lan- 
guage,* embraced a dualism comparable to the romantic distinction, as in Cole- 
ridge or Emerson, between the language of the rational understanding and that 
of the imaginative higher reason. Richards, however, disavowed the magical 
view of the world which supported the romantic intuitionist claim that the 
language of poetry provides not only truth but a higher truth, in the light of 
which the scientific truth of the understanding fades into the realm of illusion. 
lor Richards in the mid-Twenties the poetic pseudo-statement was “true” 
only to the extent that, in the realm of beliefs and values, “it suits and serves 
some attitude or links together attitudes which on other grounds are desirable.’’ 

Some of the critics, following Richards in accepting a basic distinction be- 
tween the language of poetry and that of science, have at the same time at- 
tempted to assert the cognitive status of poetry. In so doing they have often 
taken positions suggestive of the magical view of the world that the Richards 
of the Twenties considered outmoded. Even among contextualists who disclaim 
the supernaturalism of the nineteenth century (and their number is dwindling), 
the poem is conceived to be an inviolable, self-contained, organic whole which 

5 The Principles of Literary Criticism, pp. 267-268 

6 Krieger points out that the contextualists (particularly Brooks, Tate, and R. P 
Warren) do not accept the emotive claims of Richards and recognize that the referential 
aspect of language cannot be utterly neglected. Yet these critics still insist that the poetic 
context prevents individual words within the poem from functioning referentially. (The 
New Apologists, pp. 129-131.) Vivas also hews to this line, as the following statement indi 
cates: ‘‘There are similarities between the work of literature and the world by means of 
which the work can tell us something about the world. But in spite of them the work obeys 
its own laws, so to speak, and does not refer to the world.’’ (Creation and Discovery, 
p. Ii.) 

7 See Allen Tate, “Literature as Knowledge,’ The Man of Letters in the Modern World 
(New York, 1955), pp. 59 ff. Although Tate sees Richards as having come a long 
way from Science and Poetry in 1926 to Coleridge on Imagination in 1935, Richards’ ‘“‘later’’ 
position is actually implicit in the emotive-referential split with which he begins. It needed 
only a greater emphasis upon the idea of poetry as a necessary bulwark for belief and as 
a vehicle for myth, which is the ‘‘utterance of the whole soul of man,’’ while science itself 
becomes seen as a kind of myth, to transform the ‘‘positivist’’ critic iato a priest of the 
imagination. See Coleridge on Imagination (New York, 1935), p. 171 

8 Science and Poetry (New York, 1926), p. 70. 

9 Jbid., p. 70 
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somehow conveys a truth distinct from the truth of science. Even though the 
truth of the poem is defined in such apparently-naturalistic terms as Tate’s 
“knowledge of a whole object” and Ransom’s knowledge of the world of ‘“‘whole 
and indefeasible objects,’’!® the critic’s attitude is essentially the same as that 
of the romantic intuitionist in its assumption that the poem represents a system 
of values distinct from thé values of experiential reality outside the poem. In 
its extreme form this attitude has the effect of cutting the poem off from criti 

cism and even from the reader." The contextualist critic is thus left in a strad 

dle, with one foot in the supposedly-inviolable world of the poem and the other 
in the world of common experience in which the poem is still somehow to repre 
sent knowledge. This strained position the theorists are attempting to relieve 

without conspicuous success. 

While it is true that the poet strives for unified structure and for the control 
of verbal meaning and value through context and while the contextualist em 
phasis in criticism has been extremely helpful in directing inquiry toward the 
work itself, an arbitrary distinction between the language of poetry and that 
of science cannot be held without ignoring the actual nature of language. Al 
though scientists and poets employ words differently for different purposes, 
the language which they use is common to them both,” as is whatever knowl 
edge or truth the words may convey. This paper is written from the point of 
view that the truth of imaginative literature, like that of any linguistic for 
mulation, is provisional and dependent upon the more or less exact test 
of experience and logical consistency. This point of view also assumes that the 
referential function of words—far from being alien to the poem or novel 


cif 


tually contributes to its aesthetic effect and to its formal integrity 


I] 


To establish an arbitrary distinction between the language of poetry and 


that of science is difficult, and the contextualists strive to avoid the appear 
ance of dogmatism while maintaining an untenable position. Their strategy 
is effectively described by Mr. Krieger: 

These critics unanimously affirm that, while the words of 


L poe mm 
cally, may function referentially, the poetic structure of words 


1° Tate, The Man of Letters in the Modern World, p. 63 
Body (New York, 1938), pp. X-x1 

" Krieger also points out the implications of an ' 
text cut off even from its potential reader’? and invulnerable 
Apologists, p. 136.) In this connection, consider Ransom’s i 
essence of poetry resides and which distinet from the 
Criticism (Norfolk, Conn., 1941), pp. 219-220 and pa 


contextualist, is ambiguous. In his en 


1} 
apart. In his emphasis upon the inviol 
impregnable to logical ana 
tow ird the por mh 

2 Except, of course 
Cohen points out howe : i here 
cannot be ultimatel expre ed in ordinat 
subject scan bet tught to those who do not 


(A Preface to Logic |New York 1056 p 
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prevents the individual words from so functioning. The poet knows the inherent danger 
in his medium: that words struggle to mean things. He must, by the formal context he 
imposes on them, prevent them from achieving their natural (that is, their nonpoetic) 
function. He must use every device at his command to block their direct pointing or he does 
not produce an aesthetic object The poet prevents his poem from competing with 
science or philosophy—that is, from yielding any propositional statement which can be 
extracted from it without loss of meaning—by making his context inviolable. As prose 
discourse was to be unambiguous, thin, transparent; so poetic discourse is to be purposely 
ambiguous, dense, opaque and indeed reflective. If there is within the poem any possible 
proposition, it is so laden by its context with qualifications, double meanings, and ironic 
contradictions that it can no longer stand as a proposition. It 1s too ambiguous, too con 
founded for the realm of logic. 


This “solution”? requires a magical control over the medium of words which is 
beyond the power of the writer. It is schizoid in its conception of language, 
assuming that a given word can be one thing at one time and something entirely 
different at another. Most specifically, this reaction to the problem of meaning 
must rest upon a radical distinction between the language of poetry and the 
language of science, whether it be called a distinction between the language 
of metaphor and the language of statement, between presentational and dis- 
cursive language, between the language of poetic texture and that of logical 
structure, or between expressive or depth language and steno-language." 
Metaphor as the distinguishing feature of poetry is perhaps the most familiar 
basis for a distinction between the language of imaginative literature and that 
of science. Yet the usefulness of metaphor in science is obvious, as is the virtual 
impossibility of eliminating metaphor from the language of science. Any expres- 
sion describing the operation of the mind necessarily involves reification; in 
psychology such metaphors as ‘‘states of mind” and ‘stream of consciousness” 


have been essential to the development of theories of mental processes; in phys- 


ical science the metaphor of electricity as a fluid has analogically contributed 
much to knowledge; in metaphysics the categories of cause, force, and law are 
anthropomorphic (and thus metaphoric) in origin.'® 

But, the contextualist will object, words function differently in poems and 
in scientific statements. The words of poems, which are contextually controlled, 
interact only with the other words of the poem, thus contributing to the com- 
plexity and self-sufficiency of the little world of which they are the elements. 
The terms of a scientific statement, in contrast, reach out to the world of vi- 
brant particulars which they anatomize and predaceously attempt to subsume 
under general laws. (The animism of, as well as the animus behind this distinc- 
tion is typical not only of the extreme contextualists; J. C. Ransom, for example, 


'8 The New Apologists, pp. 131-132. One of the most effective logical refutations of this 
argument is R. 8S. Crane’s demolition of Brooks’ untenable distinction between scientific 
and poetic discourse based on an assertion of irony (and contextual qualification) as the 
differentia of poetry. (‘‘The Critical Monism of Cleanth Brooks,’’ Critics and Criticism 
Ancient and Modern [University of Chicago Press, 1952], pp. 102-105 

‘4 This last distinction is Philip Wheelwright’s, in The Burning Fountain, a Study tn the 
Language of Symbolism (Indiana University Press, 1954), p. 3. 

16 See M. R. Cohen, ‘‘On the Logie of Fiction,’’ A Preface to Logic, especially pp. 95-100 
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imputes feeling and volition to the Poem, as well as to Science, which he con 
siders predatory and selfish in spirit.)!* 

In keeping with this difference, the contextualist critic will say, the poem 
and the scientific statement are apprehended differently. The scientific state 
ment is apprehended progressively, in time, as the ramifications of its rela 
tionship to the experiential world are understood. But the poem or a sthetic 
object is apprehended as a self-contained entity, which entraps the reader or 
viewer, which presents itself to him with the immediacy of revelation, and which 
frees him from the consciousness of self and of the common world of space and 
time, while he surrenders himself to the laws of the world he has imaginatively 
entered. 


The state of the reader or viewer is described by Eliseo Vivas in his “Defi- 


nition of the Aesthetic Experience’ as “an experience of rapt attention 
which involves the intransitive apprehension of an object’s immanent meanings 
and values in their full presentational immediacy.” In scientific cognition, 
however, “the knower does not center his attention intransitively on a self 
sufficient object, but on relations, implicative or causal, that branch out indefi 
nitely from it backwards and forwards, towards the hypothesis his inquiry 
confirms or towards the consequences and the new problems it opens up.’’” 
This distinction, which emphasizes the preoccupation with relations of the scien 
tific statement, loses much of its force in the light of the fact that the creation 
of metaphor involves a recognition of resemblances or relationships be 
tween objects of different classes, a perception regarded by Aristotle as the 
mark of genius. Also, the emphasis in the other term of the distinction on the 
self sufficiency of the poem is weakened by Vivas’ acknowledgment, in another 
place, that the “intrinsic meanings of the poem derive from non-aesthetic 
sources,” such as the “source...in life as lived by the man who wrote the 
poem.’8 Furthermore, in discussing the task of criticism, he speaks of certain 
“presuppositions” that support the aesthetic experience 


Having read the novel intransitively, we can ask what the presupposition 
be posited as required to bring about and t ) istain in the aesthetic tran ct 


have read.’ 


As for Céline’s Journey to the E’nd of the Night, which Vivas uses as an example, 
the novel is regarded as “‘thoroughly consistent” and proof of “superb creative 
power,” but because the ‘‘presuppositions that control it are perverse,’ aes 
thetic appreciation of the work is thwarted: ‘‘Aesthetically it would have to 
be shown that in the case of Journey the intransitivity of the transaction is 
blocked by the informed substance of the novel.” 


® See Ransom lhe ui orld’s Body pp 115 116 and pa um R insom’s hatred of 
and his personification of science are paradoxical in the light of Kathleen > 
tion that hypostasis is the extreme of abstraction The I mperor Clothes 
versity Press, 1954], p. 247 

7 Creation and Discovery, pp. 95, 121 

’ Jbid., p. 172 

* fbid., p. 114 

Thid., pp. 116-117 
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It would seem that, even for the contextualist—who here is strangely inhib- 
ited in his response by the point of view which informs the work—the “pre- 
suppositions”’ can be determined only through the references, explicit or implied, 
of the “informed substance of the novel,”’ which can be nothing other than the 
author’s words.”! It would also seem that it would be simpler and more accurate 
for the critic to acknowledge that the language of the poem or novel, like the 
common language from which it derives, is impure and spontaneously refer- 
ential and that the language of the poet cannot be qualitatively distinguished 


from that of a scientist, a philosopher, or anyone engaged in the process of 
a Bes 


ordering experience through the use of language.” 

Because of its source in common language, the work cannot be completely 
self-contained, although the writer strives for unity and the subordination of 
all elements to a central effect. Actually, the referential character of the poem’s 
language contributes to the complexity of the work, because the associations 
of the words necessarily derive from the experience of the reader, are valued 
by him according to their truth or falsity as well as in other ways, and hence 
regulate the interaction of the words within the poem as well. Also, the process 
of reading a poem is not sustained and intransitive, as Vivas’ ‘Definition of 
the Aesthetic Experience”’ claims. It is typically distinguished by an intermittent 
awareness of the world of experience, to which the words of the poem stimulate 
reference, and by pauses for reflection; and much of the appreciation of form 
is necessarily retrospective.” 


iil 


The problem of defending the cognitive status of imaginative literature while 
recognizing a dichotomy between its language and that of science has taxed 
the ingenuity of critics and aestheticians. Of their efforts, one of the most 
interesting and suggestive is Morris Weitz’s attempt to resolve the emotive- 
referential dispute by a theory of linguistically-referential truth claims advanced 
through the “depth meaning of a poem.’”4 

Mr. Weitz bases his discussion on a quotation from DeWitt Parker: 


Many poems and some works of plastie art possess what I like to call ‘‘depth meanings’ 
meanings of universal scope underneath relatively concrete meanings or ideas. Thus in the 
following line of one of Frost’s little poems 

Nothing gold can stay 
the word ‘‘gold”’ has its usual surface meaning, but underneath that is its depth meaning 


21 Vivas explains (p. 102) that his term “informed substance”’ refers to ‘“‘the non-aesthetic 
aspect of the subject matter after it has been elaborated in the creative process ”” How 
ever, if a poem is considered as a pattern of words which constitute a complex of potential 
meaning and value, it is difficult to see how it can at the same time contain any “subject 
matter’’ or possess a ‘“‘non-aesthetic aspect 

22 Consider Morris Cohen’s definition of logie as the heart of philosophy because ‘“‘the 
subject matter of logic is the formal aspect of all being ” (A Preface to Logic, p. 10 

23 For a discussion of the oscillation between absorption and reflection, between analysis 
and synthesis in the perception of aesthetic form, see Thomas Munro, Toward Science tn 
4esthetics (New York, 1956), pp 20-21, and Theodore M Greene, The Arts and the Art of 
Criticism, 2nd ed. (Princeton University Press, 1947), p. 224 

24 Philosophy of the Arts (Harvard University Press, 1950 pp. 134-152 
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precious; so in addition to saying that nothing golden can endure, the poet is saying that 


nothing valuable can abide—a more universal statement 


Granting for the purpose of argument that the language of the poem is pri 
marily emotive, Mr. Weitz suggests that Parker’s distinction may allow us 
to regard the language as emotive on one level and referential on another 

If we employ Parker’s concept of depth meaning, we may assert that literature is emo 
tive on one linguistic dimension, the surface meanings, and r¢ on the other, the 
depth meanings. We can then point out that the emotive theo: ssesses an initial ered 
bility only because it neglects the entire realm of depth meanings i iture by confining 
itself to the meanings presented immediately through the pr 


Mr. Weitz goes on to say that through the depth meanings “truth claims 
which may or may not be true, are made, and that in view of this fact liter: 
ture is ‘‘as linguistically referential as science.’’”” 

lor Mr. Weitz the ‘“‘depth meaning” distinction does not solve the whole 
problem of the emotive-referential conflict, but it does solve at least part of it 
It serves to establish the fact that even where no explicit ‘“‘claims’’ are made 


by poetry, they may be inferred or interpreted as existing in the poem’s meta 
phorical dimension. (Actually, the term dé pth meaning seems to be simply a 


} 


new and not particularly advantageous way of designating a metaphorical level 
of meaning.) The weakness of a distinction based upon depth meanings is ac 
knowledged by Weitz in his comment that truth claims can also be made 
“within the printed sentences,”’ or on the explicit or plain sense level. The only 
element of truth which Weitz allows the emotive theory is in his third category 
of poems, “in which there are no printed or implied truth claims, but instead 
articulations of wishes or commands or expressions of attitudes.’ Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s ‘“‘How do I love thee...” is given as an example of this 
type, but here us in other examples given an argument for the existence of im 
plied truth claims could be made 
Actually the “depth meaning” solution is even weaker than Mr. Weitz al 
lows. In the Frost poem which both Parker and Weitz cite, a truth claim is 
made on what Parker calls the level of the poem’s “surface meaning” as well 
aus on the level of its depth meaning. Explicitly the word gold in the 
line, Nothing gold can stay,” refers to the delicate green-gold tint of the early 
leafing stage in the nature cycle, as is indicated by the first line of the poem, 
‘Nature’s first green is gold... .’’ The poetic effectiveness of this opening verse 
depends large ly upon the closene of the poet’s observation, or, more pe ill 
cally, upon the exactness of the reference to nature of the por m’s words. Also 
the assertion in the poem of the impermanence of this stage truth claim 
verifiable by common observation. However, eve 


sible to limit the reference of the word gold to : 


DeWitt Parker. Th 
26 Philosophy of | 


truth ciaim 


truth claims 
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nature cycle, not only because of the connotations of the word but also because 
the poet introduces the motive of volition in the line following, ‘““Her hardest 
hue to hold,” and it is apparent that the observation about the passing of the 
golden stage refers to the transience of beauty in the world of nature and that 
this fact is a source of regret to the poet. When Frost extends the implications 
of the image from nature to the specifically human world, as he does through 
the lines 


Then leaf subsides to leaf. 
So Eden sank to grief... 


we recognize that the fall or passing of the early foliage represents the fall of 
man as well, that gold represents a complex of human values relating to the 
experience of idealized passion and of youthful romantic expectancy of ful- 
fillment. The feeling of regret expressed through the allusion to the garden myth 
includes the poignant sense of alienation in aging self-conscious man as he con- 
templates the phenomenon of renewal in unconscious nature. The word gold 
in the final line, “‘Nothing gold can stay,” comprehends these meanings and 
more (which are not limited to the contextual world of the poem), and it is 
impossible to draw a line between the “surface” or “concrete”? meanings and 
the ‘depth’ meanings of the poem. Explicit statement, allusion, and suggestive 
nature images rich in human associations interact to provide expression for 
whatever concepts or truth claims the poem may yield.” This statement may 
seem to be an argument for the contextualist point of view, since it empha- 
sizes the interaction of the elements of the poem, but it is not, because the poem 
is not regarded as a closed system but rather as dependent for its effect upon 
the references of its terms to observed nature, to knowledge of the human past, 
and to common experience. 

Mr. Weitz’s discussion does, however, effectively expose the weakness of 
the emotive theory. His treatment of the depth meanings of novels like Native 
Son and Studs Lonigan also demonstrates the social importance of the truth 
claims of literature.*° The extent to which the references of words may actually 
contribute to the aesthetic effect of the poem or novel is not considered by 
Weitz, although the question is pertinent. 


lV 


It would seem to be true, as even the brief discussion of the Frost poem indi- 
cates, that the references of words (as to the nature cycle and to the story 
of the fall) contribute to the effectiveness of the work. This situation suggests 
that, although the words of a poem are conditioned by their context, their refer 


ential functions are essential to an aesthetic response to the work. It might 


2 For a discussion of the way in which propositions which refer to factual objectives 
can be expressed through images, see Bertrand Russell’s treatment of image-propositions 
in “On Propositions,’’ Logic and Knowledge, Essays 1901-1950, ed. R. C. Marsh (New York 
1956) , pp. 309-320 

30 Philosophy of the Arts, pp 140-141 
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even be asserted that the referential more than the contextual character of 
language determines the aesthetic quality of imaginative literature and con 
trols its form. 

One perspective for considering the referential nature of poetic languags 
is supplied by DeWitt Parker’s observation that the history of aesthetics has 
been successively dominated by three general conceptions of art: as imitation, 
as imagination, and as expression or language. In Parker’s view these three 
conceptions are not mutually exclusive. Although for him the conception of 
art as imagination needs to be supplemented by the conception of art as lan- 
guage, there is no contradiction between the two. He advances as the best short 
definition of art “‘Shelley’s ‘the expression of the imagination,’ which unites 
the two points of view—of communication or language, and of the dream, self 
sufficing and detached.’ 

Despite Parker’s assurance, there is a conflict between the idea of the language 
of the poem as a “‘self-sufficing” dream, or revelation, and the idea of the poem 
as communication in a common language, having reference to the world of 
common experience. Even if we ignore for a moment the fact, for which psy 
choanalysis provides abundant evidence, that dreams are not self-sufficing 
but refer to the experiential world, we see that to embrace both ideas in Parker’s 
terms is not logically possible. Furthermore, to maintain as does the extreme 
contextualist that the language of the poem constitutes an organic and ‘in 
violable”’ unity is to ignore the actual nature of language.* 

The value of Parker’s statement is in its suggestion that the conception of 
art as language has supplanted the Platonic and romantic conceptions of art 
as imagination. To consider art as language is at the same time to recognize 
that in literature the poem or novel cannot be a closed system possessing an 
inviolable unity or wholeness. A linguistic consideration of poetry must take 
account of the primary status and the complexity of the parent language and 
recognize that any categorical limitation of the function of language, in what 
ever mode of discourse, is only provisional and a matter of emphasis. Charles 
W. Morris, for example, whose definition of the three dimensions of sign func 
tioning (the syntactical, the semantical, and the pragmatical) has been fre 
quently cited by the contextualists in support of their syntactical view of poetic 
language, observes that ‘“‘the aesthetic sign, in common with all signs, has all 
three dimensions of sign functioning.’’** René Wellek also, in comparing a liter 
ary work to a system of language, comments that ‘‘we as individuals shall never 
realize it [the work] completely, for we shall never use our own language 


3 **Aesthetics,’’ Twentieth Century Philosophy, ed. D. D. Rune New Y« 
I am indebted for this reference to Morris Weitz, as cited above 
32 Although critics like Brooks (The Well Wrought Urn, p. 228) issue 


knowledging the common nature of language which places the reader at the beginni 
I 


side’’ the poem, the emphasis upon the inviolability of the actual poem and the insistence: 
that syntax, or context, controls the meanings and values of the words within the poen 
both fail to acknowledge the ‘impure ind spontaneous] f ntial nature of language 
4 poetic or any other context 

38 See Morris, ‘“‘Science, Art and Technology,’ The Kenyon Re 


{ansom’s criticism of Morris in The New Crit pp. 282-2 
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completely and perfectly,’’**—an observation that assumes the individual work 
to be structurally determined by its parent language and that implicitly denies 
the idea of contextual wholeness or self-sufficiency. 


A view of art as language also points up the contextualist distortion of the 
organic theory of form. While basing his theory upon a supposed relation to 
nature, the extreme contextualist tends to ignore the fact that neither a work 
of art nor any actual organism in nature is really self-sufficient. The organism is 
dependent upon external nature for its inception and development. The form 
of a tree is modified by the shaping influences of environment as it sends roots 
abroad in sparse soil for nutriment, reaches with its branches toward a northern 
light when shaded to the south, and inclines its trunk in the direction of pre- 
vailing winds. So too the poem or novel has an organic relationship to its en- 
vironment as the expression of an individual artist whose way of seeing and 
writing has been influenced by the society in which he lives. The work is com- 
posed of the common elements of language, given currency through conven- 
tion. Its linguistic structure is determined not only by the conventions of com- 
mon language but also by existing literary conventions as these are modified 
by the writer responding to his moment. The completed work is not a self- 
sufficient and self-integrated phenomenon. Its character changes with changes 
in the language from which it derives. The time comes when, either because 
of extreme changes in the parent language or because of changing patterns of 
response in readers, the words of the poem fail to stimulate continued reading. 
The poem or novel dies, of inanition. It may be revivified by a critic with suffi- 
cient historical and linguistic knowledge, but if so it is limited to a laboratory 
existence in a culture artificially produced and maintained. 

Henry James, writing as both an artist and critic in his “Art of Fiction,” 
points out that the organic theory of form does not allow the work to be thought 
of as a self-sufficient, closed system. He refers to the novel as “a living thing, 
one and continuous, like any other organism,” but he also insists that the ar- 
rangement of words that is the novel is effective only as it satisfies a common 
sense of experienced reality outside the work. James defines the novel broadly 
as “a personal, a direct impression of life.’’ As an “impression of life,’’ he de- 
fends the idea of the novel as history. While art necessarily involves selection, 
James asserts that the selection must be typical and must respect the order of 
events in nature or in human experience to which its words refer. Of fiction 
he says, 


In proportion as in what she offers us we see life without rearrangement do we feel that we 
ire touching the truth; in proportion as we see it with rearrangement do we feel that we are 
being put off with a substitute, a compromise and convention.*® 


The literary work is integral with the culture in which it originates, even 
though it may seem sometimes an exotic growth. Its medium, language, is 
itself a cultural growth and an instrument for the communication of knowl 

44 René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of Literature (New York, 1949), p. 153 


35 “The Art of Fietion,” Literary Criticism, Pope to Croce, ed. G. W. Allen and H. H 
Clark (New York, 1941), p. 555 
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edge. The shaping of this medium by the writer proceeds with respect to com 


mon usage and a shared sense of the meaning of the events in experience which 
the language evokes. In ordering his words, the writer presents a sequence of 
imagined events (in the broadest sense) which must refer, even if indirectly, 
to experienced events. The idea of a ‘‘sequence of imagined events” does not 
posit a narrative element in the usual sense, nor does it imply a distinction be 
tween prose fiction and poetry. The images and statements of feeling in a 
lyric poem are events which appeal to corresponding events in the reader’s 
experience. As James suggests, these fictional events compel imaginative accept 
ance only if they satisfy the reader’s sense of reality. 

It is through this relationship that the words receive whatever conceptual 
and affective “charge” they bear. Without an arrangement of words that 
appeals to common experience and a shared sense of value, there can be no 
order, or no form. (This statement is not to suggest as a criterion the conven 
tional values of popular art designed for mass consumption; Céline’s Journey 
to the End of the Night, which Mr. Vivas oddly condemns for its author’s per 
verse presuppositions, is imaginatively compelling precisely because it—like 
Orwell’s 1984—appeals to common experience and a shared sense of value in 
a world threatened by mass destruction and totalitarianism.) The only alterna 
tive to a work thus referentially ordered would be—if the contextualist were 
consistent—a poem or novel composed in a private language and having form 
only for its creator. It is perhaps preferable to view form as a potential of the 
linguistic structure of a work that cannot be realized by the writer or the reader 
without recourse to the referential world of experience, which includes the ex 
perience of language. 





THE RELATION OF INTELLIGENCE TO ART ABILITY* 
ROBERT BURKHART 


1. Introduction. 


The history of research investigation concerned with intelligence and art 
ability raises some important questions concerning the present concept of intel- 


ligence, as it is represented by the common tests now in use in the grade 
schools, high schools, and colleges of our nation. These studies have a bearing, 
because of the research done in the field of art education, on the extent to which 
tests of intelligence are measuring creativeness. 


Il. Early Studies. 


Practically all the early studies were limited in their measures of intelligence 
to teachers’ estimates of general ability or standing in high school subjects, 
since intelligence tests had not yet been developed. Those of Kerchensteiner 
done in 1905 and Kir done in 1909 were of this kind. 

Not many years afterwards, several studies appeared which included meas- 
ures of intelligence by standardized tests. However, these studies did not use 
any objective method for determining the kind and quality of art ability which 
existed within the group studied. For instance, both Terman (26) and Manuel 
(20) used selected groups for their studies which were formed solely upon the 
basis of recommendations of the students’ art teachers. Terman employed 
15 pupils with “special ability’? and Manuel 19 “talented subjects” in their 
respective researches. It would seem that they employed too small a sample 
also to support any strong generalizations on this topic. 


III. Objectivity of Measures in Studies after 1925. 


After the year. 1925, a number of important researches were done with larger 
populations and the measures of intelligence and art ability employed appear 
to be, in so far as it is possible, of an objective nature. The intelligence tests 
used were established and standardized measures, and the criteria employed 
in determining art ability were, for the most part, reasonably objective in char- 
acter. Methods such as counting the number of items which appear in a drawing 
were often employed, or in the case of aesthetic criteria, a number of qualified 
judges were used. The extent to which they agreed, regarding the works judged, 
helped establish the reliability of the evaluations made. In these researches, 
criteria were employed as well as trained judges. Carefully prepared visual 
scales were also employed in some of these studies. For the most part, these 
studies confined themselves to the elementary grades where the evaluation of 
the art works could be based upon existing knowledge of the developmental 
characteristics of child art. 


* An unpublished doctoral dissertation done by Burkhart at Penn State University 
entitled ‘‘An Analysis of Individuality of Art Expression at the Senior High School Level 
This article is derived in part from this work 
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IV. Studies at the Elementary Level Using Objective Measures 


The researches done at the elementary level have been included here because 


they have a close relationship to the few studies that have been done at the 


senior high school level and beyond. These studies are also important because 


they tend to show the differences in the various factors of creativity which 
predominate in childhood as contrasted with those which are dominant 
during and after adolescence. 

Probably the best known study done with children’s drawings is that of 
Florence Goodenough (9). Her “Draw a Man” test is still being used. She found 
close relationship between the conceptual development shown in children’s 
drawings and their general intelligence up to about the age of ten. After this 
age, there is a sharp decrease in this relationship. She felt the drawings appeared 
to take on characteristics of special ability in adolescence in which aesthetir 
considerations might be thought of as becoming increasingly of more impor 
tance (9:33-34). Her analysis of the characteristics or factors which lead to a 
high score on her test is of particular interest as it reveals that her test is prob 
ably mainly a measure of the child’s powers of observation and memory for de 
tail. She states, 


Examination of drawings which make unusually high scores on the test lead 
that keener powers of analytic observation, coupled with a good memor 
the more potent factors in producing high scores than is artistic ability in tl 
of the term. (9:53 


It has not been sufficiently emphasized that one of Goodenough’s in 
findings in support of the reliability and validity of her intelligence test 
this test is not a measure of art ability. This is stated with some cl 
conclusions. She states in this connection that, 

The correlation with teachers judgements of art ability w 


first three grades, but in grades above the third, the correlation 
was too low to be signifie int. (9:82 


This is very significant in that later findings tended to show very low correla 
tions of intelligence with art ability after the third grade level. In order to em 
phasize this point for all ages, Goodenough (9:82) also states ‘rr conclu 
sions that, “Art ability is a negligible factor at these ages : ir as influencing 
the score is concerned.” 

An important study which followed that of Goodenough was done by Tiebout 
and Meier in 1936. They used a sample of a hundred children in each grade 
from the first through the seventh in (heir research. Each subject: made three 
paintings to be judged on the basis of ne ‘ thetic quality ie hie ed | he judgn ent 
were made upon the carefully prepared visual scale development by Tiebout 
They found zero correlations between art ability and intelligence after the third 
grade. Tiebout and Meier (28:108) conclude, 


Thus while a close relationship does not exist betweer 
rt hil | lat | { | 


in compositions and ye neral intelligence i l the 


means of expression at the younger ages, there is a tendenc 


¥ 


lower grades in contrast to the upper where the corre ] itions 
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Bird’s (3) study done about the same time tends to confirm these findings 
as he finds a drop from .510 to .140 in the correlations with intelligence made 
on the Deirborn group test after the third grade. His drawings were judged on a 
more representational basis than Tiebout and Meier and this may account for 
a slightly higher correlation which he finds after the third grade. He used three 
drawings; the first from memory of a cat running after a ball, the second from 
a model, and the third from memory after the model had been used. These 
drawings were scored for accuracy of representation and portrayal of action. 
He states in reference to the findings he made in the early grades that those 
on the Dearborn test were about half those made with the Goodenough in every 
case (3:81). Apparently no greater relationship to general intelligence exists 
for ability in representational drawings as analyzed by Bird as exists for achieve 
ment in aesthetic quality as it is determined by Tiebout and Meier. 

Some clarity is given to these findings by the studies of Hurlock and Thom 
son (13) done about the same time. Their research is of particular importance 
in that they analyzed the drawings in regard to specific kinds of characteristics 
and ran correlations between each of these characteristics. They studied 2,292 
drawings produced by children from four schools. Their drawings were ob- 
tained from the kindergartens, the first and second grades. These are the grades 
in which the very high correlations are found by Goodenough and in which 
lower, but significant, correlations were found by Tiebout, Meier, and Bird. 
The specific value of their findings is that they tend to clarify what specific 
factors are contributing, and are not contributing, to the significant correla- 
tions made in these studies. The first group of their conclusions to be discussed 
is closely related to the findings of Goodenough and tends to explain their sig- 
nificance as she does in terms of accuracy of observation and memory for detail. 
Hurlock and Thomson conclude, (13) 


The tendency to perceive the specific rather than the general increased with age 

The tendency to perceive details increases with age and to a lesser degree with intelli 
gence 

The accuracy of perception increases with age and to a lesser degree with intelligence 

Between the ages of four and a half and eight and a half years inclusive, the ability for 
accurate and detailed perceptions, shows a more constant relationship to chronological age 
than to intelligence 


This suggests that what Goodenough has tapped is a mainly developmental 
factor which is related to the changes which take place in the child’s perceptual 
activities. This would tend to account somewhat for the fact that Goodenough 
finds that art ability is a “negligible factor’ in determining the scores on her 
tests, for the qualitative differences in children’s art abilities cannot be deter- 
mined by developmental characteristics. For instance, that a base line appears 
at a certain age for most children is a developmental fact. Certainly, no qual- 
itutive distinction in regard to children’s art can be made, at an age at which 


it is normal for a base line to appear, between drawings on the basis that they 


include the base line. The same distinction holds with regard to the increased 
accuracy and tendency to perceive the specific, rather than the general at these 
age levels. However, this only becomes apparent when a norm is established 
for the number of details that appear at a given age level. The fact that fewer 
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or more details appear for a particular child at that age level indicates that 
that child is either advanced or behind his general age group. Still, develop 
mental characteristics are so closely related to general intelligence at early 
ages, it is difficult to .distinguish between them. 

Hurlock and Thomson made other findings which tended to explain the lower 
correlations which Tiebout, Meier, and Bird made at these ages as compared 
with Goodenough’s which were almost double those reported by these investi 
gators. (9:137) Hurlock and Thomson state, ““The tendency to perceive asso 
ciated objects and design, increases with age, but shows little relationship to 
intelligence.” They conclude that in general, “The ability to give artistic expres 
sion through drawing shows little relationship to age or intelligence.”’ 

In this respect, they confirm Goodenough’s belief that at these levels, art 
ability is “negligible factor” in determining the relationship between intelli 
gence and the “Draw A Man” test. This suggests that developmental changes 
account for the relationship of the ““Draw A Man” test to intelligence tests. 

This tends to explain the reason why low positive correlations are sometimes 
found as high as the fifth grade and occasionally beyond in studies such as Me 
Vitty’s. MeVitty found a correlation of .396. (22:72) MeVitty employed both 
developmental and aesthetic criteria in the judgment of art works and his cor 
relation may be accounted for on the basis of developmental differences alone as 
Goodenough gets a correlation with her criteria at this level of .728 (9:20) and 
at age ten of .849. It would be well, if in the future, developmental criteria were 
kept separate from aesthetic criteria so that the relationship of intelligence to 
each of these factors could be determined with greater accuracy 

The studies at this level are summed up well by Lewerenz (19) who conducted 
a very comprehensive study concerning the relation of measures of art ability 
and intelligence. The research extends from the third grade through the twelfth 
using criteria for judgment which were largly aesthetic. He employed 939 pupils 
in this research as a means of evaluating his Tests in the Fundamental Abilities in 
Visual Arts. He found a correlation of .155 which is clearly not significant be 
tween art ability and general intelligence on these measures. His conclusion 
is very interesting in that it is a good summation of the findings made beyond the 
third grade level from 1928, which was the year in which he completed his study 
to the present day. He states, (19:490) 

It is probably true that anyone who succeeds exceptional! 
high on an intelligence test. However, a high intelligence sco 


corresponding ability in art. The fact is that there are a grea 


intelligence quotients range from 85 on up who have equal chane 


success in art work. It may be said, therefore, that predicting the 
art class on the basis of intelligence quotient ilome prob iblv wouls 


than a random gue 
V. Studies at the Senior High School Level 


Perhaps the most extensive study done at the senior high school ley 
30’s was by Tiebout and Meier (28). In conjunction with their study 
mentary level for which Tiebout was mainly responsible, Meier conducted the 
first careful study at the senior high school level. The subjects were derived fron 


re list made up by the art Supervisor and urt teachers the high chool iT 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin (28:95). They were divided into two groups, those des- 


ignated as outstanding or unusual, and those regarded as less outstanding but 
superior. The intelligence test results gave an average IQ on the Kuhlmann 
Anderson Series of 109.35 in the case of the twenty-four starred or unusual 
subjects, and of 107.3 for the remaining subjects. These data show that the 
artistically superior tend to be somewhat superior in intelligence. Meier states 
that the group average falls at the upper limit of average IQ according to the 
classifications given by Terman. Yet he concluded that, 


Rank and intelligence apparently give little indication of the degree of artistic superiority 
since the starred subjects have only a slightly higher average IQ than the remainder of the 
group. Within this group of starred subjects, also, the subject indicated as most outstanding 
had an IQ of 101 on the Kuhlman-Anderson and of 105 on the Stanford series. On the basis 
of their [Q’s one of the group of twenty-four outstanding students would be included in 
‘Terman’s classification of dull; ten, average; eight, superior; and five, very superior. While 
there is a slight preponderance of these subjects in the superior and very superior groups, 
it is obvious that an average IQ does not preclude the possibility of successful artistic per 

formance at the high school level. (28:111) 


The major shortcoming of Meier’s study is, of course, that he used a group 
which was determined on the basis of teacher recommendations, rather than on 
the basis of criteria judgments. 

Winslow (33) to some extent in his study avoids this problem by using a re- 
vised version of the Kline-Carey scale and a special method for evaluating the 
drawings of ninth graders by compositional arrangement. In studying the rela 
tionship of the twenty ranked highest according to their drawings, as compared 
with the other students included in this study, he concludes, 


When all the drawings had been rated and the scores tabulated, the marked superiority of 
the artistically superior group over the group of pupils of equal intelligence was at once 
apparent. It was surprising, however, to see how closely the scores of the later group com 
pared with those of pupils who made the poorest drawings. This would seem to indicate that 
individuals of approximately the same general intelligence are capable of making drawings 
of varying degrees of artistic excellence, the superior group in art being superior because 
of certain factors peculiar to art ability. (33:306) 

His superior group had an average [Q of 105.5 and the twenty lowest students 
in drawing ability had an IQ of 103.5. However, Winslow did not correlate the 
[Q and drawing scores in his study. 

If Meier’s and Winslow’s study, and the other studies done in the upper grades 
were to have a predictive value, we might expect to find that the outstanding 
students in art ability found in other researches would have an average IQ of 
between 105.5 and 109. We would expect that there would be a low correlation 
found between intelligence and art ability. We might predict that the correlation 
found would be close to zero, according to their conclusions and those made by 
other investigators in the upper grades such as Bird, Tiebout, and Lewerenz. 

One hundred and nineteen students were employed in a recent study by the 
author. (4) This includes those used in the cross-validation. This is a somewhat 
larger sample than those employed by Meier or Winslow. 

The measure for individuality of art expression at the senior high school level 
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TABLE I 


1. Correlation with IQ .064 or NO correlation with criterion judqment 
+ J 


Group Means for 10 Standard Devia 
Outs 107 .41 11 


Aver 105.28 Ll 
Low 106.29 11 
Low 106.29 11.06 


Total 106.00 11.64 


that was developed, consisted of ten verbal criteria; these criteria carefully 
evolved doing four revisions and trial runs. Using these criteria, five expert judges 
scored the works of 80 high school students from grades 9 through 12, over a 27 
week period. Eighteen sample pictures were then selected by score according to 
standings from the total range of scores. These were then ranked by 29 art educa 
tors on a preference basis. The art educator’s preference ranking of the works 
correlated .89 (significant at the .01 level) with the judgment of the works by the 
verbal criteria. This acted to establish the lower bound for reliability of this 
judgment which can be no less than its correlation with another independent 
measure. 

When the IQ scores were correlated with those for the criterion judgment, the 
result, was a .064 correlation which is interpreted as showing no correlation. This 
means that IQ as measured by Otis tests had no relationship to achievement it 
art as judged in this study and the examination of the mean scores on the IQ 
tests for the three groups shows them to be only one point apart (Note Table I) 
The mean for the total group is 106 and the greatest difference from this score 
is represented by the mean IQ of the outstanding group which is 107.4. The 
standard deviation for these scores for the total group is 11.64. All the groups 
have a standard deviation of around 11. points which means that 68 per cent of 
the IQ scores in these groups varied from the mean as much as 11 points, this 
indicating that there was some real range within the 1Q’s scores of the members of 
each of these groups 

Since a correlation is usually found between academic average and intelligence 
at the high school level, such a correlation was run between these two measures 
for the students in this group to determine if they were in any way an atypical high 
school population in regard to their academic achievements in general. This 
correlation was .530 which is significant at the .01 level and, therefore, this group 
should be considered quite usual in regard tothe relation of their academic work 
to their intelligence quotients. 

In order to check further the findings made in this study regarding the rela 
tionship of IQ and art achievement, a cross-validation was made using the scores 
from another research in this same area. Willard, a graduate student, had re 
cently completed a study at Penn State in which he used the works of 37 students 
He had them judged as they were judged for this study; and fortunately, he also 


had their IQ’s measured with the Otis test. The mean score of the group was 
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100.2 and the standard deviation 10.7. Since both measuring devices were exactly 
the same as those in the present study, a correlation was made and found to be 
.067 which is almost exactly the figure reported in this study. The importance of 
this finding is that it rules [Q out as being a factor in determining individuality of 
art expression for the students used in these researches. Achievement in art is 
evidently then the result of intelligence factors other than those measured by 
standardized tests. It may be that some kind of intelligence not measured by 
the usual group IQ test is involved in creative performance. 

VI. Studies Beyond the High School Level with Findings of Special Value for 
Further Investigations. 


Introduction. Two studies have been done in which special attention has been 
paid to aspects of this subject not treated extensively in the studies which have 
been discussed. The findings made are suggestive ones which have important 
implications and which appear to justify further investigation. 

Woods: The Role of Language Handicap in the Development of Artistic Interest. 
Woods (35) had several concepts of importance which he investigated by studying 
with some care a hundred young male veterans for whom he was a special coun 
selor. He believed that “art is a space-relations language” and wanted to deter 
mine if “artistic interest is often developed as a result of deficiency in the use of 
other symbols.” (85:240) The results would give the impression that artistic 
interest is marked by a low academic intelligence. (35:242) To arrive at this 
conclusion he used the art interest test from the Kuder Battery and the Army 
Alpha test of intelligence. 


Evidence presented in this study indicates that a negative correlation exists between 
artistic interest and academic accomplishments measured in terms of school grade com 
pleted and ability in the Army Alpha test. The data also tends to indicate that a negative 
correlation exists between artistic interest and verbal and computational interests, due to 
an initial handicap in the use of English 


Of course, he is measuring art interest and not art ability and it may be argued 
that he deals with a special population. However, Meier and Tiebout found in 
dications of the same thing at both the elementary and high school levels. They 


conclude, “In the light of the oft-expressed opinion that the artist is visually, 


rather than verbally minded, it is interesting to note that the vocabulary test 
was more often failed at both levels than any other test.” (28:119) This may be 
one possible explanation of the way art ability does not apparently correlate 
with general intelligence. 

deWit: The Block Design Test and Art Ability. Inhis study deWit (7) used the 
Kohs Block Design Test to predict the art ability of 63 education students at 
the college level in introductory courses in art education. This is of particular 
interest as the Block Design Test has been found to have a strong ‘‘space factor”’ 
in factor analyses run independently by Kohs, (16) Armitage, (2) Thurstone (30) 
and Corter (6). The study is of additional interest because its findings vary some 
what from those made in previous studies. The difference, however, is mainly 
that deWit found what appears to be a somewhat reliable measure of art ability 
His findings are very close to all previous findings in regard to the relationship 
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which he defines as “speed of operation and fluency of expression,”’ or “speed and 
number of ideas which come to one’s mind that pertain to the problem.” (6:65) 
He also finds a factor which he calls ‘flexibility’? which he defines as “the ability 
to change one’s mental set.’”’ (6:57) In addition to this he finds a factor which he 
names “conceptual ability,” “the ability to grasp essential similarity between 
discrete variables, to abstract them and generalize them.”’ 

These factors are of particular interest to those in art education as Guilford’s 
(11) study of creative ability in science and Brittain’s (4) art education show the 
presence of eight factors, some of which appear very similar to some found in 
Kohs’ Block Design test. 

The common factors found by Guilford and Brittain which have been demon 
strated by factor analysis to be present in the block design test are shown on 
Table I. 

These findings are of further importance because the Kohs Block Design Test 
has been shown to correlate .714 with the Wechsler-Bellevue (32) test of intelli 
gence. This indicates that the test itself is a good measure of intelligence for a 
representative population. The factors in it are apparently related to general 
intelligence. Still, deWit’s study shows the Kohs Block Design Test is not a good 
predictor of the intelligence quotient of people with art ability. The reason is 
apparently that the people with art ability score much higher on this test than 
the other students with equivalent intelligence. It is just this that suggests that 
the Kohs Block Design Test is a good predictor of art ability. However, it is 
just this that evidently makes it a poor predictor of intelligence for those with 
art ability. They evidently did not score as high on the other tests included in the 
total pattern used to measure their intelligence. If they had, the correlations 
found between intelligence and art ability would have been high and positive 
rather than near zero. 

This suggests that people with art ability have a higher than average level otf 
intelligence in a particular area where the spatial factor is high. This is indicated 
by the analysis of the Block Design Test. Moreover, on this test a number of 
other factors have been found that have been demonstrated to be characteristic 
of creative ability. These implications suggest the need for further extensive 
researches at all levels using the Kohs Block Design Test so the deWit’s findings 
can be rejected or supported, confirmed, and extended. Further studies should 
employ some measures of verbal ability also, so as to determine if verbal defi 


ciencies relate to art achievement. 
VII. Summary and Interpretation of Findings. 


In summary, intelligence tests are not good predictors of art ability beyond the 
third grade level. The correlations found beyond the third grade level were not 
significant. Groups of students with high art ability usually have a mean IQ 
which is slightly above average. Highly significant correlations were usually 
found from Kindergarten through the third grade in most investigations. In 


early investigations, an important factor which did correlate significantly with 


intelligence but not art ability, was found by Goodenough. High scores on her 
tests showed good memory for detail and observational accuracy. Hurlock and 
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Thomson found that an increase in awareness of detail and accuracy of percep 
tion took place between the ages of four and a half to eight and a half. Their 
study showed that this increase correlated more highly with chronological age 
than intelligence. This suggests that the increases in accuracy of perception and 
awareness of details of these ages is a developmental tendency which reaches its 
maximum, and then levels off about the age of ten. The presence of aesthetic 
factors in paintings and drawings show an increase with age but show little re 
lationship to intelligence even at the first and second grade levels, according to 
Hurlock and Thomson. In general, they are not related to intelligence beyond the 
third grade level. 

Two relatively distinct factors have then been found to be functioning with 
different strengths during childhood and adolescence. The first seems to be a 
developmental one which involves accuracy of perception and memory for detail, 
and has no apparent relationship to art ability after the third grade level. The 
second is a factor which involves aesthetic elements, such as composition and 
design, manner of handling, originality of ideas, and personal involvement. 

An explanation of why significant correlations are found up to the third grade 
level and not beyond may be supplied by Jones’s (14) and Thurstone’s factor 
analysis of intelligence tests. Their studies have established the hypothesis that 
intelligence becomes more differentiated as age increases. Jones (14) did a factor 
analysis of the 1937 Stanford-Binet at ages 7, 9, 11, and 13. He concluded that 
his group factors become more clearly defined and distinct, one from the other, 
at higher age levels. Thurstone using 1,154 eighth grade children and a battery of 
60 tests isolated six factors which he considered primary. These factors appeared 


to function independently and he describes them as being number, word fluency, 


verbal, memory, induction, and spatial. He, Armitage, and Corter found the 
“spatial” factor to be very high on the Kohs Block Test which supports Woods’s 
belief that art is a “space-relations language.’’ Apparently, in the early grades 
the different factors function together more or less as a total unit. This would 
account for the correlations found with art ability. This correlation would tend 
to decrease as these apparently separate factors become more distinct and dif 
ferentiated from each other according to their functions 

Separating the developmental factors from the aesthetic factors helps provide 
an explanation of the changes in the art activity which occur between childhood 
and adolescence. Developmental considerations clearly predominate in the early 
grades and are essential to any evaluation of the art of the child. In the upper 
grades aesthetic considerations become increasingly important because develop 
mental tendencies diminish in their importance. However, aesthetic considera 
tions are important at all levels. Apparently the quality of adolescent art is de 
pendent in a large degree upon the student’s ability to take into conscious 
consideration aesthetic concerns while he works. The aesthetic concerns of the 
child are not conscious, they may ne¢ d to be for adolescence. The creative t: 
the adolescent seems then more conscious and less instinctive than that of the 
child. 

These conclusions result in certain questions of importance in this research 


area. First, are standard measures of adaptability or capacity to succeed in school 
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correlated with the kind of spontaneous flexibility and sensitivity which is 


intrinsic to art expression? In particular, this research raises doubts about the 
relatedness of measures such as academic achievement and IQ to measures of 
creative expression. According to this study these measurings are not measuring 
creative ability. In this respect it may be that the generalized concept of in- 
telligence and creativity fits children better while a concept involving specific 
factors and instances of intelligence and creativity is better suited toward the 
adult level, especially in regard to individuality of art expression in the senior 
high school. It might also be suggested that intelligence tests, by and large, have 
not considered factors related to creativity as of any importance to their assess- 
ment of intellect. 
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A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TREATMENT OF 
CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS 


STEWART R. JOHNSON ann EUGENE E. GLOYE 


Children’s paintings and drawings have long fascinated psychologists. They 
have stimulated a great deal of research and theoretical speculation, as well 
as attempts to use children’s artistic expression in education and psychotherapy. 
For the past twenty years, the interest of psychologists in children’s drawings 
has been at least partly molded by the concurrent interest in projective testing 
and its use in the diagnosis and treatment of emotional disturbances. The concern 
with developmental aspects of artistic expression has recently focussed on the 
details of form and line composition, design, and the use of the various media, 
such as clay, finger painting, etc. In experimental psychology, children’s art has 
been used to investigate such areas as visual perception and memory, cultural 
and racial differences, and the relation of artistic talent to other abilities and 
personality traits. 

No attempt will be made in this paper to survey all the literature on children’s 
art! but we will examine the study and use of the psychology of children’s draw- 
ings in several areas: 1) the use of artistic expression in the diagnosis and treat 
ment of emotional disorders; 2) research dealing with developmental trends and 
the relation of artistic expression to other aspects of personality; 3) the problem 
of creativity and its relation to psychological development; 4) suggestions for 
methodological improvement and for further research. 

The use of artistic expressions in the diagnosis and treatment of emotional dis- 
orders ° 

Some psychologists have used children’s art both diagnostically and thera- 
peutically, while others have found it valuable only in one or the other function. 
As a diagnostic tool, children’s drawings and paintings have been treated as 
a projective technique. This, of course, is on the assumption that the hypothesis 
of the dynamics of projection is valid. The hypothesis, put very briefly and simply 
is this: spontaneous behavior, including play, artistic expression and other forms, 
reveals the child’s feelings and desires, including those that may be unconscious. 
There is no adequate experimental proof for this hypothesis, but accumulated 
evidence definitely suggests that it is sound. 

Projective techniques may be divided into three classes. The first class is that 
of the standard projective tests, such as the CAT, the Blackie test, and the 
Rorschach test. Of all the techniques, these are the best in view of standardiza- 
tion and experimental validation. They are probably never used therapeutically. 
wherein 


The second class of projective techniques includes intermediate types 


, 
the child produces something spontaneously, but within a controlled test situ- 
ation. Many of these tests, like the Rorschach regard form as more significant 
than content, although psychoanalytically oriented psychologists tend to hold 
the opposite view. Examples of these intermediate techniques include Levy’s (9) 


1 See Goodenough and Harris (5). 
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system for analyzing figure drawings, and such similar tests as the DAP (Draw 
a-Person), HPT (House-Person-Tree), the Goodenough test, ete. We may also 
include in this category the Bender-Gestalt test, developed by Bender (1) and 
based on Gestalt theory. It involves the reproduction by the subject of a number 
of simple, standard forms. The analysis of the subject’s drawings is, of course, 
based on form rather than content. This test has proved especially useful in the 
diagnosis of organic brain disorders and psychoses. 

None of the foregoing tests are supported by sufficient experimental works 
and standardization, compared with the standard projective techniques. One 
important difficulty is that conclusions have been drawn from observed behavior 
in the testing situation as well as from the actual test results. All the intermediate 
techniques mentioned are generally most reliable when used as part of a battery 
of tests. 

ree, spontaneous drawings constitute the third class of projective diagnostic 
techniques. The work in this area has been diverse. Both Anna I’reud (2) and 
Melanie Klein (17) have used children’s drawings as part of psychoanalytic 
treatment, as a diagnostic aid and as a clue to the dynamics of the child’s illness 
Usually, however, with these analysts the therapeutic use of artistic expression 
has been more important than the diagnostic. 

Montague (13) points out some specific diagnostic signs that appear in the 
spontaneous drawings of schizophrenic children: 1) the use of formal element 
characteristic of younger chiidren (e.g., “‘whirlings,” circular loops), 2) a tendency 
to draw the human form, 3) distortion, and 4) a characteristic rigidity in the 
whole structure of the drawing. 

Finger painting, developed as an educational method by Ruth Shaw (7) 
has become increasingly useful as a projective technique, and seems to reveal 
much about the personality. The best work with finger painting has been done 
by Napoli (14). While cautious in drawing conclusions, he has developed a 
flexible diagnostic evaluation system, based on observations of behavior and 
techniques and content of the paintings. 

Margaret Naumburg (15) has made a series of studies of disturbed children 
and adolescents seen over a period of several months, with the express aim of 
investigating the possible uses of creative art in psychiatric diagnosis and 
therapy. She feels that free art expression is better than the standard, more 
structured projective techniques, because it gives more information and is a 


direct path to the unconscious. Naumburg’s study is a poor one, however, from 


the standpoint of objective experimentation; the methods are too complex to 


lend themselves to validation and standardization. The diagnostic impressions 
are based both on the drawings themselves, and on the child’s behavior during 
many sessions. The diagnosis is also checked for correctness against that of the 
play therapist. 

Accumulated evidence indicates that children’s drawings provide significant 
cues for diagnosis; but thus far no complete characterological system has been 
developed, and the quality of the research done leaves much to be desired 

It is, of course, impossible in practice to make a clear differentiation between 


the diagnostic and therapeutic uses of children’s art, such as we must in discu 
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sion. The two processes go on simultaneously, and any practical differentiation 
is due to the emphasis of a particular therapist. In general, however, the less 
structured the projective technique, the more useful it is for therapy. We shall, 
therefore, look into a few of the ways in which spontaneous drawing and painting 
have been fitted into the treatment situation. 

In psychoanalytic play therapy, and in Napoli’s use of finger painting (14), 
art expression is seen as an aid in establishing rapport between patient and 
therapist, and as providing valuable emotional catharsis. For the analyst, paint- 
ing can take the place of free association, since the latter technique, dependent 
as it is upon a certain level of language development, is not appropriate for 
younger children. Napoli points out specifically that through finger painting 
the child is able to express previously unconscious, conflict-laden ideas. 

Painting and drawing are also widely used in occupational therapy with 
children. Here, art is a means by which the patient can express his pathological 
tendencies in a socially permissible way. The emphasis is thus more on controlling 
the illness than on actual therapy, although there may at times be some catharsis 
as well. 

Margaret Naumburg (15) in her use of free spontaneous drawings in treating 
children, has made some interesting theoretical suggestions. Although her orienta 
tionin the analysis of drawings, and in some of her conceptions of the therapeutic 
effect, is primarily Freudian, she goes beyond Freud in her view of creativity 
Naumburg feels that sublimation can sometimes be encouraged by directing the 
child’s attention to the possible use in creative art of just those themes that he 
has refused to deal with either verbally or in play therapy. 

Naumburg departs even further from Freud in asserting that this experience 
(drawing) can lead to an expansion of the ego; that creative expression is in 
itself a source of psychological growth, through the development of spontaneity 
and the integrating function of fantasy. In her emphasis on the value of spon- 
taneity and originality of expression, in all aspects of personality (including 
creative art), Naumburg’s position is much closer to that of Erick Fromm (4) 
than to that of Freud. She points out also that fantasy, although it may, as 
Freud says, be merely an escape from reality, acts as well as a unifying force 
contributing to psychic health. 


As we mentioned before, however, Naumburg’s study is very much open to 


criticism. I’or instance, she says that in order to get a child to express himself in 
art, it was usually necessary to convince him that his own feelings were worth 
recording in painting. It may be asked whether this encouragement is not in 
itself a form of treatment. Another difficulty in evaluating Naumburg’s results 
is presented by the fact that all her subjects were also in play therapy or psycho- 
analysis at the time of the study. Their improvement, then, could have been due 
more to their relationship with the therapist or with Dr. Naumburg herself than 
to beneficial effects of the drawing and painting. 

Research dealing with developmental trends and the relation of artistic expressions 
to other aspects of personality. 

A considerable amount. of research has been done on other aspects of children’s 
art than its use in pathological cases: Most of this research has been concerned 
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with developmental trends. Various methods are employed to examine typical 


changes with age in the form and content of children’s drawings and paintings 
cross-sectional studies of the production of one child over a period of years 
Limited aspects of children’s art have also been dealt with, as in the work of 
Seeman, Schilder, and Bender on the pre-representative stages of drawing (5) 


which stressed the importance of early circular forms (‘‘whorls’’); the Gesell 
and Ames study (5) of the early stages of compositional designs. More recent 
research has incorporated an interest in the relation of personality and social 
factors to developmental trends. The earliest example of this type of investiga 
tion is the classic studies of Luquet (11) 

Another highly significant piece of work in this area has been done by Lowen 
feld (10) who gives an extensive account of the progressive stages in the develop 
ment of drawing and painting in children. His is not a formal research project 
but is drawn from his extensive observations as an art instructor 

Lowenfeld believes that there is a natural creative drive in man. Self-identifi 
cation with our experiences creates a need for expression, one outlet for which is 
artistic activity. Artistic expression is in this way contributive to psychic 
health, since the latter depends on self-identification with experience. Art as 
creative expression also involves that integration of emotional, intellectual 
perceptual, and aesthetic experience which is an intrinsic part of the develop 
ment of a mature personality. 

Lowenfeld feels that American school systems, in insisting upon representa 
tional reproduc tion in art, block the natural artistic de velopme nt, and mpair 
mental health. This difficulty become . crucial at adole scence, when the child 
shifts gradually from unconscious, spontaneous art expression to a conscious 
awareness of his final product. He then judges the product by adult, standards 
which place value-on “true” representation rather than genuine creative expres 
sion, and, in an attempt to avoid the inevitable conflict, he often gives up draw- 
ing altogether. He thus loses an important area for the creative expression which 
is necessary for the development of psychic maturity. Art education can be of 
profound importance for the total personality in helping the child to bridge this 
gap and continue his creative expression. For this reason, Lowenfeld holds that 
all children should have the opportunity to express themselves in art, in the 
school from the first grade up. 

The main criticism of Lowenfeld’s study is its lack of experimental design, 
based as it is on unsystematic observation. This makes it difficult to gauge the 
objective validity of his conclusions. The importance of the work lies in the wealth 
of the author’s experience and in its value as a source for hypotheses that can be 
tested by more scientific methods 

Schaefer-Simmern (16) hypothesizes an organic growth of visual artistic « 
figurations (from simple to complex) similar fo the development of the mind of 
the normal individual. This growth is expressed in artistic creation, and is an 
independent process, distinct from intelligence, language development, or the 
emotions. The drive toward pictorial creation is present in all normal children 
and is indispensable in the integration of the personality. In our culture, however 


the artistic drive in most individuals has been stifled by the time they reach 
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adulthood. Schaefer-Simmern presents both case studies and unsystematized 
observations to show that this drive can be reawakened in adults, with beneficial 
effects. Although Schaefer-Simmern conforms to the principles of Gestalt psy- 
chology in stressing the perceptual nature of artistic development, he departs 
from the Gestalt framework, as does Bender (1), in speaking of changes in 
perceptual laws as the development proceeds. His system is thus far less static 
than classical Gestalt theory. 

A better organized investigation of artistic development has been carried out 
by Vanderhorst (18). With Lowenfeld and Schaefer-Simmern, he postulates an 
instinctive urge for creative expression, but Vanderhorst believes this desire 
may find realization in other forms than graphic art. Although drawing and 
painting are adequate media for most children, Vanderhorst claims that at 
adolescence this is no longer the case, and the individual gives up drawing in 
favor of language and other areas of mental activity. “It [graphic art] is a form 
of expression belonging to a certain mental structure, appears at a certain phase 
of development, and disappears at a further stage.’ 

This-tlisappearance is also noticed by Lowenfeld (see above), but Lowenfeld 
considers it due to the effect of cultural standards, while Vanderhorst assumes it 
is a result of biological development. This assumption is at least questionable 
since Lowenfeld, Schaefer-Simmern, and Naumburg all have shown that creative 
expression in painting can be re-established or continued in adulthood. Unless 
the cessation of artistic activity at adolescence is shown to be universal in ex- 
tensive cross-cultural studies, any biological explanation of the phenomenon is 
unwarranted. Vanderhorst presents only evidence drawn from a small sample 
population in a single culture as support for his hypothesis. 

The need for cross-cultural studies has been recognized. Several investigators 
have carried them out, in the attempt to separate those features of artistic 
development that are universal (and thus possibly rooted in the biological 
similarity of all human beings), from those that differ from culture to culture (and 
are thus probably a product of learning). The most extensive research of this sort 
has been done by Paget (5), who examined 60,000 drawings by children from a 
wide variety of cultures. His main conclusions were that the artistic products 
did not differ as to the level of aesthetic excellence, but in the manner of their 
development, and that there were at least two principles that appeared to be 
universal. Of these, the first is that the child draws, not to depict nature, but to 
tell what interests him. And the second is that, because they attempt to draw 
scenes and objects far beyond their technical skill, children are forced to invent 
their own symbols for indicating these things. The symbols vary from one cultural 
group to another. 

There is still room for considerably more work to be done in this area, but the 
available evidence indicates that important cultural differences do exist. 

The problem of creativity. 

An idea common to many of these writings is that of creativity as a universal 
human need. Sometimes, as in the case of Lowenfeld and Schaefer-Simmern, 

? Vanderhorst, L., ‘‘Affeet, Expression, and Symbolic Function in the Drawing of Chil 
dren’’ (18), p. 415 
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this is thought to be necessarily expressed in visual arts; by others, such as Naum 
burg, it is seen as a generalized need which may be expressed in visual arts 
Vanderhorst says that artistic creation is necessary only in childhood, and the 
need disappears at adolescence. 

Creativity, being a high-level theoretical concept, is, however, difficult to 
observe experimentally. We have not determined any operational or behavioral 
correlates of it; and ultimately behavior is the only thing we can deal with in 
experimenting. Nevertheless, it is important to try to investigate creativity, 
because of its practical consequences. If creativeness is a necessary element of 
mental health, and if our society blocks the development of creativity, then the 
attempt to understand creativeness is very relevant indeed. 

Another more specific demand for a clearer concept of creativeness is presented 
by the treatment of emotional disorders. Much of psychotherapy (of various 
types and degrees of intensity) is based on Freudian theory, which has no 
place for the existence of a creative drive. In spite of this, psychoanalysis, through 
assisting ego reorganization and growth, may help the patient to become more 
creative. However, widespread use of depth analysis is impossible, and most 
psychotherapy is of a superficial kind, aimed at the “adjustment” of the patient, 
that is, at restoring his conformity to cultural standards, rather than toward 
further development of the personality. 

If, as Lowenfeld and Schaefer-Simmern insist, visual artistic creation is vitally 
important to personality integration; and if, as those writers contend, public 
school art education is inadequate or clearly harmful to genuine expression, then 
reorientation of such education is called for. 

As we mentioned earlier, behavioral manifestations of creativity must be 
recognized and defined before any objective research can be done. Too often, 
creativeness is spoken of as a vague drive which seeks an outlet, like the Freudian 
concept of libidinal energy. However, in the writings we have reviewed, some 
qualities of creativeness are indicated which are closer to the level of behavior 
These are spontaneity, imagination, flexibility, the integration of personality, 
self-acceptance, and the specific manifestations of creativity in the artistic prod 
uct and process. These qualities, too, need much stricter definition, but they are 
closer to behavior than creativity itself; they are thus a step in the direction 
toward variables that can be used in experimentation 

In the United States today, there would seem to be a devaluation of art as a 
worthwhile activity. This may be partly due to, and largely reflected in Freud’: 
negative view of the artist: “The artist is originally a man who turns from reality 
because he cannot come to terms with the demand for the renunciation of in 
stinctual satisfaction as it is first made, and who then in fantasy-life allows full 
play to his erotic and ambitious wishes. But he finds a way of return from hi 
world of fantasy back to reality ; with his special gifts he modes his fantasies 


into a new kind of reality, and men concede them «a justification as valuabk 


reflections of actual life.’ 
Thus Freud sees artistic expression as being pathological in origin, and art 
as a means of sublimation that is effective for those with artistic talent. There i 


‘Freud, 8., Collected Papers. London: Hogarth Press, 1925, Vol. IV, p. 19 
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no indication of any creative need per se. This seems to deny the value of artistic 
expression for those who have no special gift. There is little experimental evi- 
dence to support Freud’s position, and even less to support the popular stereo- 
type of the artist as insane (5). In addition, the case studies of Naumburg and 
Schaefer-Simmern, however inadequate as research, appear to suggest that the 
l'reudian conception of art is not entirely valid. 

It seems more useful to assume (and this is not completely without evidence) 
that artistic expression can have a positive effect on personality development. 
But it is far less clear that this expression must take the special form of graphic 
art. rich Fromm, in his many writings (4) holds that the main focus of creative- 
ness is interpersonal relationships. Creativeness can, but not necessarily must, be 
realized in many other areas of life, including, of course, visual arts. This is a 
more tenable position. 

However, in our culture, visual art is probably an especially serviceable means 
for creative expression. In the first place, there are few areas for such expression, 
because of the specialization in work, the passive nature of many leisure activities 
(movies, television), and the general lack of emphasis on creativity. Visual art 
has the great advantage that it does not necessarily demand either training or 
technical skill, to the degree that these are required, for example, in music or 
writing. It is therefore open to everyone. Also, the artistic product is specific 
and tangible, which makes identification with it easier. 

In addition, visual art is relatively isolated from the realm of interpersonal 
relations, where creativeness seems most severely curtailed. The individual is 
therefore probably freer to release his creative potential in art, but as he does 
so, his identification with his product should lead to a better integration of the 
diverse aspects of his personality, and in turn to a sense of greater integrity and 
inner security. These attitudes would become generalized to other areas of his 
life and to his relation to others, with a generally beneficial result. For these 
reasons it is possible that visual art has a peculiar value in our society; however, 
this does not mean that the same would be true for human nature universally, 
as Lowenfeld and Schaefer-Simmern suggest. 

Suggestions for methodological improvement for further research. 

This limited survey of the psychological literature on children’s drawings and 
painting has shown that the main handicap in investigating this area is the in- 
adequacy of the existing research. Whatever conclusions can be drawn from this 
work are highly questionable, and in most cases the data presented can be inter- 
preted with equal validity in a number of different ways. The writers feel that 
methodologica! improvement is essential for any further research. 

Such improvement can be made in several aspects of study. First of all, there 
is a profound need for operational or at least objective definitions of variables 
that can be measured in either quantitative or in precisely defined qualitative 
terms. Second, experiments should be designed so that the results are easier to 
evaluate and are more clearly valid. Third, more sophisticated statistical tech- 
niques should be applied. 

It must be said at once that, because of the great complexity of the phe- 
nomena in question, it is probably (at least at the present stage of our knowledge) 
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impossible to meet the above conditions. In any area of clinical psychology, the 
delineation of variables is extremely difficult, and the more a piece of research is 
aimed at answering practical questions or the application of its results in a clinical 
setting, the harder it is to apply strict experimental procedures. Nevertheless, 
the research reviewed in this paper is far weaker methodologically than it 
need be, even considering the indefinite nature of the material. 

There are many aspects of children’s art that invite further study. Although 
Goodenough (5) feels that sufficient work has been done on developmental 
trends, the facts remain that there is no clear agreement among researchers 
and that the studies which have been done are open to serious methodological 
criticism. Two basic problems are: (1) How characteristic of the United States 
as a whole are those trends that seem to have been discovered? Most studies 
have not used anything like a representative sample. And (2) are these trends 
universal or are they a product of learning? Only carefully done cross-cultural 
investigations can answer this question 

The importance of establishing developmental trends is not only to give us a 
clearer understanding of the normal child’s artistic growth but also help us evalu 
ate pathological deviations from the normal when drawings are used for diag 
nostic purposes. This kind of standardization could most easily be made with the 
more specific projective techniques such as figure drawings and the Bender 
Gestalt. One obstacle to research here is that diagnosis is based on observed 
test behavior as well as the specific test results. Because of this introduction of 
other variables, controlled experimentation is made vastly more difficult 

Complementary to research on the diagnostic use of children’s drawings, 
careful study should be made of their value as therapy. Such work as that of 
Naumburg (15) fails to isolate the possible effect of artistic activity from other 
influences, such as play therapy and the therapist-patient relationship. Whether 
the drawings had any significant therapeutic effect is therefore impossible to 
determine accurately. 

Since, as we mentioned earlier, all clinical uses of children’s art are based on 
the theory of projection, more definitive research should be applied to that theory 

Finally, it was pointed out above that the concept of creativity has practical 


implications for our society generally. Research on this is perilous because of the 
difficulty in establishing operational correlates of creativeness. This would 


certainly be a first step toward more objective study of a phenomenon that has 


stimulated much theoretical speculation based on very little evidence 
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CURRENT THEORY AND RESEARCH IN THE EFFECTS OF MUSIC 
ON HUMAN BEHAVIOR* 


IRVING A. TAYLOR anp FRANCES PAPERTE 


The effects of music were not scientifically examined until the latter part of 
the last century when Gustav Fechner founded experimental aesthetics based on 
psycho-physical methods. After a promising start, experimental aesthetics has 
failed, largely because of the fact that aesthetics was superficially isolated from 
the complex fabric of human experience. Unfortunately, mere fragments of 
aesthetic experience such as choice and discrimination were the chief concern of 
the experimentalists. 

Music cannot be separated from perceptual, symbolic, and personal processes 
particularly emotional and physiologic—if one is to understand how music 
induces and modifies human behavior. More than this, musical experience and 
activity must be understood as emerging from these processes, as the Gestaltists 
view it, rather than being merely a collection of these processes. 

Even more alarming has been [reud’s attitude toward aesthetics. Freud 
believed it too complex and intangible for even psychoanalytic methods to probe. 

As a result of the positive claims of the early researchers as to the potent 
effects of music on behavior and the failure of the experimentalists a general 
dilemma has arisen; music, particularly in a therapeutic situation, has become 
over-credited but under-studied. 

An important consideration is that music can not be viewed as an isolated 
phenomenon, but comes closer to involving all other human processes simul 
taneously than practically any other human experience. Also there is the growing 
realization that music is not merely related to pleasure, relaxation, and leisure 
but is a fundamental force which can be instrumental in stimulating personal and 
social growth. 

An early pioneering organization has been the Music Research Foundation 
which has investigated music in a scientific and systematic manner with medical 
supervision since 1944, when, with the authorization of the Surgeon General of 
the Army, the Foundation investigated the therapeutic potential of music at 
Walter Reed General Hospital, the Army’s medical center in Washington, D. C 
Raymond Cattell and David Saunders’ intensive factorial study at the Uni 
versity of Illinois was the first systematic examination sponsored by the Founda 
tion. They related musical and personality factors and from this a diagnostic 
instrument was developed (6). 

The Capurso study (5), also sponsored by the Foundation, examined various 
musical compositions for emotional ‘content and strength. One weakness of this 
study, however, was the assumption that emotions reside in the music rather 
than in the individual. Sopchak (36), more recently studying the affective quali 


tres evoked by musical recordings, showed wide individual differenc which 


* Paper read at the Music Research Foundation Symposium, September 3, 1957, at the 
Academy of Sciences, New York. 
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did not warrant classifying music according to emotionality. In fact the investi- 
gator suggested that music can be used as a projective device for understanding 
personality differences. 

Theories of music. As Arnheim has pointed out, aesthetics is in danger of 
being washed away in an ocean of words. Theoretic conjectures greatly outnumber 
reliable facts, interfering with the delicate balance between theory and research 
essential in science. The proper relation between theory and research cannot be 
over-emphasized. What is needed in the way of a useful theory would include an 
explanatory principle specifically indicating how music affects behavior, along 
with many hypothetical deductions which could be logically derived from the 
principles and be tested. 

What theories are available? Iour of them seem noteworthy. The first one we 
will refer to as the “depth-provocation” theory, although it will be recognized 
by other names. The essence is that music, because of its abstract nature, detours 
the ego and intellectual controls and, contacting the lower centers directly, 
stirs up latent conflicts and emotions which may then be expressed and activated 
through music. Music produces in us a state that operates somewhat like a dream 
in the psychoanalytic sense. The chief merits of this formulation lie in the fact 
that it offers an explanation of frequently noted unconscious expressive effects 
in patients undergoing musical therapy. Its main weakness is its failure to indi- 
cate how music accomplishes this end. 

The second theory, somewhat similar to the first, which will be referred to here, 
for want of a better name, as the ‘free association facilitation” theory, holds 
that music, acting through the ego controls, produces a rapid development of the 
fantasy world, thus increasing the speed at which therapy may proceed. The 
explanation is that music operates indirectly on emotions by arousing associations 
and images in the intellect. The merits of this theory are that it recognizes the 


role played by ego factors and also points out the fact that music may be only 


an adjunct to therapy. Its weakness, however, is also its failure to explain the 
precise factors in music responsible for the effects. 

Common to both of these theories is the principle of emotional induction, 
based on the observation that music produces changes in behavior by stirring 
up emotions directly or indirectly. This principle, however, refers to overt action 
and is therefore phenotypic. Because it fails to indicate how music achieves this 
result, a more basic or genotypic principle must be sought. 

A third theory, which we shall call the ‘physiologic evocation” theory, has its 
roots in the James-Lange theory of emotions; music produces emotional reactions 
by producing ‘“‘vibrations” in the nervous system, much as a pane of glass vibrates 
with music. This neural vibration is the very substance of emotional expression. 
We find this formulation suggested by investigators who speak of the human 
organism vibrating synchronously with music. The theory is noteworthy since 
it attempts to explain specifically how music affects behavior. However it may 
be an over-simplification, as was the James-Lange theory, since it assumes an 
organic basis for initiating functional life. 

The final theory to be considered here we will call the “structural evocation”’ 
theory, which asserts that if the structural dynamics of the music impinging on 
the sensorium is similar to the prevalent psychodynamic emotional structure, 
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the two will unite and this, fusion will allow music to affect emotions directly. 
Investigators are presenting this theory when they state that structural charac 
teristics of music such as tempo and rhythm are the affective components. The 
most important advantages of this theory are that it refers more broadly to the 
emotional processes and attempts to focus on structural factors, although in a 
highly abstract way. 

A genotypic principle can be extracted from the last two theories, a principle 
which has been referred to as the “iso” principle. Pratt (30) indicates this most 
clearly by suggesting that music sounds the way emotions feel and that music 
indirectly embodies and resembles the formal characteristics of inner dynamics. 
The principle is suggestive of the Gestalt concept of isomorphism. The important 
qualification is that the structure of music is similar to but not the same as the 
structure of the emotional experience. 

If these two principles are combined into a single theoretic framework, the 
following picture emerges: when the structural dynamics of the music ts similar to 
the structural dynamics of the emotions, sympathetic unison of the two results and 
any changes in the former will produce corresponding changes in the latter. Of 
course a great deal of research is yet required before we can more fully compre 
hend the structural components of both music and emotions. 

Current research. There is always a danger of omitting important studies and 
including less relevant ones when surveying the research literature. The purpose 
of this survey is threefold: first, to note the trend and afford some grasp of present 
research; second, to sense the weakness of some of these studies; and, third, to 
relate theory with supportive research. 

Although classifications are always arbitrary and perhaps misleading, they do 
serve the purpose of putting order into a body of otherwise unrelated research 
results. Five important areas of research are: the physical basis of music (which 
will not be discussed in the present report), the perceptual organization of music 
or organized sound, the communicative or symbolic meanings which perceptions 
provide, the personality differences related to the expressive or communicative 
aspects of music, and, finally, the psycho-physiologic changes produced by musi 

Perceptual organization of music. How do physical stimuli become perceptually 
organized into familiar music? How do tone and rhythm metamorphose, using 
Podolsky’s term, into music? We note with Grunewald (16) that perceiving musi 
involves responding to a multitude of stimuli which set off psycho-sensory 
processes. As Fraisse and Oléron (10) indicate, the succession of discreet stimili 
must be perceptually organized so as to perceive musical characteristics, i.e 
music does not come to us as we perceive it; we actively manipulate it into the 
organized sound. 


Steinitz (37) observes that music is Gestaltistic in nature and that the under 


standing and teaching of music should be in accordance with Gestalt principles 


Unfortunately no really systematic undertaking has yet related music to Gestalt 
theory. The principles of closure, continuity, and the concept of pregnance in 
general would appear to lend themselves to an understanding of auditory o1 
ganization such as has already been accomplished in the fiéld of visual per 
ception. 


An important question is, how does musical perception develop? In a provor 
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tive but unreliable study by Nettl (27) the suggestion of a correlation is made 
between the appearance of musical traits in infants and their appearance in 
various cultures of the world. Podolsky (29) proposes that harmony assumes the 
highest form in the evolution of musical perception. Rhythm, it would seem, is 
the initial stage of development, with melody falling intermediate. Support for 
this somewhat simplified account comes from ontogenetic and phylogenetic 
sources. The fundamental and initial appearance of rhythm is apparent among 
the young and in primitive societies. This is not surprising when one considers 
how basic rhythm is related to important life processes such as respiration, 
circulation, neural vibrations, and sexual, digestive, and metabolic processes. 
Considering harmony as the highest form of musical development is also not 
surprising since it requires the ability to appreciate or create an integration of 
separate musical sounds. 

One is mindful here of Gardner Murphy’s (25) account of the general develop- 
ment of perception. At first, perception is highly diffuse, a practically homoge- 
neous field containing unresolved blurs of melting tones and patterns, somewhat 
like a Kandinsky painting. As the organism matures, the field resolves into un- 
related but differentiated areas. The final phase comes when the differentiated 
areas are harmoniously integrated. 

The similarity between harmony and musical development and integration in 
general perceptual development is more than apparent. The differentiation stage 
also appears to be related to earlier stages of development, particularly where 
only rhythm is attended to, isolated from a musical context. The early stage of 
diffusion, however, precedes the ability to perceive music at all since, as Murphy 
points out, infants can not differentiate stimuli from various sensory modalities; 
a loud sound is indistinguishable from a bright light. 

Can those factors in music which affect behavior be identified and isolated? 
In a recent factorial study by Henkin (19) two factors involved in music appreci- 
ation were isolated, melody and rhythm, with the possibility of a third, orchestral 
color. Cattell, in a study previously cited, identified eight factors in musical 
preference and related these to personality factors. An important type of re- 
search not yet undertaken, for which factor analysis lends itself readily, would be 
to determine the structural factors of music. 

linally we might consider the after-effects of musical perception, studied by 
Krauskopf (21) and others. How do after-effects interact with successive auditory 


stimuli in the auditory field? Do they produce increased depth in musical per- 


ception? Too few studies, unfortunately, have been concerned with this problem. 

Symbolic and communicative aspects of music. Examination of the meanings 
produced by musical sounds has interested a large group of investigators. Studer 
(38) defines music entirely in a linguistic framework involving the expression and 
crystallization of personal experience in musical form. He suggests that music 
students should freely express emotional experience through bodily movements. 
It should be pointed out at the onset, as Gotshalk (15) asserts, that symbolic 
meanings do not reside in the music, but in the person. Music can only suggest 
the symbolic expressive meanings, and these are largely determined by cultural 
forces. 
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The symbolic content of music as studied by Frumkes (13) has shown that 
such repressions as those touching on the Oedipal theme are more explicit in 
operas than in plays. Frumkes suggests that this occurs because musical symbols 


obscure more than verbal symbols. Hayakawa’s (18) interesting comparison of 


the verbal content found in “‘genuine”’ blues or jazz and “popular” songs revealed 
that the former contains more adjustive and realistic communications, which he 
calls extensional, in contrast to the maladjustive and unrealistic content. of 
popular songs, which he calls intensional. 

A fundamental question concerns the specific personality mechanisms which 
allow for symbolic expression through music. Margolis (22) in his theory concern 
ing the psychology of jazz advances two important qualities, free improvisation 
and emphasis on rhythm. These come to symbolize and express the needs of the 
id in revolt against the superego. Cameron (4) has also noted the bases of pleasure 
derived from the jam session and its impact on moral values. Jazz can be seen 
therefore, as satisfying the ambivalent conflicts of the adolescent 

In the therapeutic situation we find abundant evidence of symbolic and ex 
pressive meanings brought about by music. Friedlander (12), examining patients 
in musical therapy, believes that music has its roots in rhythm and is related to 
the id, emotional, and sensual experiences of the ego, and therefore provides an 
efficacious approach to psychotherapy. Enrique Racker (31) showed how an 
impulse in one patient was expressed inathe way of the defense mechanism. For 
her to sing was not to scream. In this instance the urge transformed into a socially 
acceptable outlet. In a study by Heinrich Racker ($2) another function of music 
was shown. For a schizophrenic patient the musical sound took on the character 
of the persecutor, and the expressive responses of the patient became protective 
by identifying with the persecutor. Heinrich Racker (33) describes a patient who 
in the curative process became an active and enthusiastic musician. Many 
other therapists have reported similar findings. Music comes to act for these 
patients as a stabilizing force. 

Ramana (34) in his observations on the analysis of a musician suffering from 
paranoid schizophrenia shows how music can function to neutralize unconscious 
anxiety by expressing it in disguised symbolic form. Haisch’s review (17) of 
psychoanalytic interpretations of music relates playing music to narcissistic self 
gratification which allows the performer to play once again as a child. He also 
suggests that various instruments and musical forms express different stages in 
psychosexual development 

Masserman (23) views the symbolic role played by music in an entirely differ 
ent manner. The point is made that music expresses deep personal needs for 
beauty and harmony and, we may add, equilibrium, which the individual may 
not experience in his daily life. The proper use of music, therefore, can be of 
inestimable value in reducing personal and interpersonal discomforts 

Music and personality. Predicting and understanding the symbolic and_ pet 
ceptual characteristics of music is greatly increased when personal differences 
ire considered. Personality actively selects, modifies and utilizes musical stimuli 
.ecording to its needs. 


Keston and Pinto (20) studied the factors influencing musical preference and 
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found intellectual introversion, musical recognition, and musical training most 
important. There was a slight relationship to intelligence, sex, age, and degree of 
masculinity-femininity. Cattell with Saunders, previously mentioned, identified 
musical and personality factors independently, and Cooley (7) investigated the 
relationship between personality traits and musical abilities. 

Many studies have been concerned with the personalities of musicians. Nash 
(26) examined a number of American composers regarding their social roles, 
history, role perception, and behavior. In an interesting study by Burton (3) 
one third of the musicians in Hollywood were administered the ¢ ruilford-Zimmer- 
man temperament scale; they were found to be normal. Much more research of 
the scope of the Cattell study needs to be done in the area of personality. 

Behavior induction and modification through music. Determining the effects of 
music on behavior requires action research. The psycho-physiologic effects ob- 
served in the literature are too numerous to summarize here. Most studies ob 
serve the effects on basic physiologic processes, simple motor responses, and 
complex personality patterns. The physiological correlates of music, measured 
by the pneumograph, plathysmograph, psychogalvanometer, electroencephalo- 
graph, and other devices, show that music can have either of two marked effects: 
stimulating or depressing. Music may either increase or decrease blood circula- 
tion, pulse rate, respiration, metabolism, and may even change the pattern of 
brain waves. Ganguly (14), examining Indian music, describes basic physiological 
measures that should be employed. 

With regard to simple motor responses, Fraisse, Oléron, and Paillard (11), 
in a simple observation study, noted that tapping can be effectively produced with 
a simple rhythm structure. The same authors (28) in another study concerned 
with the influence of body posture and music responses, identified the muscles 
most affected and the optimal conditions for evoking bodily movements. In a 
study by de Havas (8) on movement and rhythm for students in remedial edu- 
cation, practical exercises for improving balance and movement was found to 
improve mental ability. Ann Miller (24) used simple songs permitting dance and 
repetition with junior high school students which resulted in improvements in 
language ability, body control, dexterity, and favorable personality reactions. 
Alexander’s study (1) of the effects of music on personality by way of figure 
drawings showed that the proper manipulation of music showed depressing or 
stimulating reactions, an observation with which many other investigators 
eoncur. 

Music has been employed in the therapeutic situation extensively. The success 
of music has been attributed by one investigator to the lack of intellectual re- 
sistance, so often found in therapies relying on words. Sherwin (35) outlines means 
for applying music to schizophrenic children. Music used with severely brain- 
damaged patients is described by Beatrice Fields (9). Wendelin and Engle (40) 
surveyed the extent of use of musical therapy in institutions for the mentally 
deficient. ‘Teirich (39) evaluated the use of music in group psychotherapy. 
These are but a few of the numerous investigations of music in the clinical situ 


ation. As an adjunct to therapy, however, the use-of music is still in its infaney. 
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(;ILSON, ETIENNE Paintina and Re ality Bollings n Series XX X\ } \.W Mellon Lectures 
in the Fine Arts, 1955), New York, 1957, Pantheon, pp. xxiv + 367, $7.50 
Gilson offers in this book a scholastic interpretation of painting. For those who have 


tended to associate scholastic aesthetic views with the Aristotelian and these with a rather 


sophisticated type of imitation theory, Gilson’s treatment will be fresh and surprising, for 


it seeks to justify a completely non-representational conception of painting 
The thesis itself can be rather briefly stated. The basic categories are those of matter 
and form and efficient causation. God, who is pure being without becoming, creates and 


forms the world out of nothing. Thereafter creation is the embodiment of matter in form 


‘‘Form is the active energy that, in its effort to fulfill the obscure yearning of matter, quick 
ens it from within and gives rise to fully constituted beings’’ (p. 112). In this process there 


is natural causality producing living things in their many species, and then artistic 


causality producing, among other things, paintings. Thus a painting is a projection of the 
creative process of nature. ‘‘Nature works as a determined and unconscious artist, while 


irtists work as free and more or less clearly conscious natures’’ (p. 113). Moreover, since the 


irtist’s creation is free, it resembles more closely than anything else in the created world 
God’s own act of creation. So man as an artist by his rational agency and the use of his 


hands—‘‘the art of the painter is the art of the whole man” (p. 31)—gives to the matter 


he uses its full potentiality of form in “‘its highest characteristics, tot 


ality, wholeness 
completion, and perfection 


The matter of a painting is for Gilson quite literally its material surface and the pigment 
colors. These give a painting a place and a substance—lacking, for instance, to poetry and 
music. The form is fulfilment of the aesthetic potentialities of these plastic materials guided 
by the creative character of the artist into an individual organic whole. ‘‘As actually exist 


ing substances, paintings are individuals—that is to say, beings that cannot be divided 


1 


into parts without ceasing to be the particular beings they are’’ (p. 46 


From these premises 
Gilson draws a number of aesthetic conclusions 


1) A painting, being an existing thing, maintains its properties whether experienced or 


not. The perceptions of a spectator are incidental to the reality of a painting, even though 


the essential form of the painting was contributed by the artist. As life endows matter with 


properties that mere physical objects do not possess, so art endows matter with properties 


that physical pigments and surfaces do not otherwise have. And, as I understand Gilson 


these properties are continuously present in the work of art. The form of a painting inhere 
in it independently of its spectators 


2) Since the matter of which a piece of music is formed is air vibrations, this is an inter 
mittent work of art, existing only during performances. Moreover, a composer only partia 

creates a piece of music, the other creator being the performer. For these two reasons mu 
is inferior to painting and, for somewhat similar reasons, so also is literature 
(3) A painting is completely present for the apprehension of a spectator in every act 


perception, since it is spacially all there in its created form 


(4) Every act of creation in the completed form of a painting is unique and not duplieabl 


Hence no reproduction is a painting, nor the academic imitations of a great painter’s st 


le 
by servile followers. (The status of a printing of etchings is not considered 


pore 


(5) Since the painter in his creative act intuited the unique form of his 
is the man who best knows what that form is. Hence the painter is the only authoritative 


critic of the painting he has produced. And every painting that has attained its unique 


form is its own criterion of perfection. Verbal statements about it are all more or less ir 
relevant to its worth, and critics, aestheticians, and art historians, who use words, inevita 
bly miss the essence of a painting, and their utility in the field of art seems questionable 
The best they can do is to lead a spectator toward the intuition of a pair unique form 
They usually do much worse 

6) Since the matter that is brought into a unique form by the creative 
is colored pigments and the surface shaped by their application, the only « 


95Q 
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painting is that of these plastic elements of line, shape and color developed directly out of 
the matter of a painting. Hence all representative features (and one would think symbol 
elements generally, though Gilson seems to make some concession here, especially for 
religious paintings) are irrelevant. Following the vocabulary of the modern school, Gilson 
culls these ‘“‘literary.’’ In appreciating a painting, these features should be systematically 
overlooked. The progress of painting has consisted in the gradual elimination of repre 
sentation, and recently it has reached its goal of pure plastic form 

7) There is an art of representation, which Gilson calls the art of ‘‘picturing.’’ ‘‘Its 
very essence is to represent, or imitate, and whatever can make imitation more nearly 
perfect can be considered as serving the very end and purpose of this art’”’ (p. 260). And 
“‘venerally speaking there is no intrinsic reason to stop short of deception in representa 
tional art’’ (p. 249). For if the end is to imitate, the closer the imitation, the more nearly 
perfect the work, and perfection would be deception, trompe-l’oeil, so close that you mistake 
the imitation for the real thing. But the art of picturing, imitation, is not a creative art, 
however pleasantly fascinating. For ‘creation is the very reverse of imitation’’ (p. 250 
The two arts have entirely diverse ends and ‘‘since art cannot be both, at one and the same 
time, painting is bound to follow the new road to its very end, once it enters for any reason 
whatever. Just as trompe-l’oeil is the logical term for representational art, so abstraction, o1 
nonrepresentation, is the logical term for the notion of the art of painting’’ (p. 250 

That this is a provocative book is clear from a summary and also that there is a certain 
consistency in the conclusions once the premises are accepted 

The criticisms it will evoke are also rather obvious. One way to point them out massively 
is to refer to Walter Abell’s Form and Representation, and his recent posthumous book, 
The Collective Dream in Art. The thesis in both of these is that representation and emotional 
symbolism can well be amalgamated creatively with plastic form in a single work of art, 
that eacu gains by cooperation with the other in an organic whole, and that pure repre 
sentation and pure form are the deviations rather than the ends or norms of painting. The 
thesis is well documented with evidence and illustrations, and should be set alongside this 
book of Gilson’s for comparison 

Many will also feel that Gilson’s analysis of,a work of art is defective, that a painting as 
an aesthetic object cannot be identified with a physical thing in the way he attempts, and 
that he is mistaken in the sharp contrast he makes between a painting and a piece of music 
or literature 

There is no question that the book is important, whatever a critic may consider its errors 
and will be a landmark in the history of scholastic aesthetics 

STEPHEN C. PEPPER 


ARNHEIM, Ruvour. Film as Art, U. of California P. 1957, pp. 230, $1.50 
Kniaut, ArTHUR. The Liveliest Art. A Panoramic History of the Movies. New York, 1957 


The Maemillan Company, pp. ix + 383, ills., $7.50 


These two books demonstrate’ in extremis the polarities of contemporary film criticism 
sy extension they implicate the general problem of the serious amateur who searches for 
criteria with which to elucidate his private experience of public art. For it is doubtful if 
there is any common ground of assumption between Mr. Arnheim’s readers (his audience, 
so to speak) and Mr. Knight’s: they have been educated from (and to) separate points of 
departure. Properly speaking, Mr. Knight’s audience, that of the inveterate and neutral 
filmgoer, hasn’t been educated at all; it has been exposed or, at the most, conditioned. M1 
Arnheim’s volume, addressed to that rare bird, the thoughtful film-watcher, in the form of 
essays written between 1933 and 1938, moderately revised, comprises an analysis of the mo 
tion picture’s aesthetic components and the discussion is given tone by its author’s convic 
tion that art is a hunmanizing agency. Arnheim’s primary question, underlying those of 
metier and techniques with which the essays are centrally occupied, is the degree to which 
the controversial qualities of film art are conducive to this task. His conclusion, derived 
from aesthetic rather than sociological interpretation, is melancholy and irresistible 
‘Shape and color, sound and words are the means by which man defines the nature and 


intention of his life. In a functioning culture, his ideas reverberate from his buildings 





statues, songs, and pl ivs. Buta p ypulatior constantly expose 
is gravely handicapped in finding its way. When the eyes and ¢ 
ceiving meaningful order, they can only re the l rnal f imediate 
faction.’’ Arnheim’s specific argument is increasingly dire gainst the quantitative 
naturalism which the motion picture has acquired since the incorporation of sound, a point 
of view whicl pl ices him in a somewhat academi position 

Mr Knight, on the other hand, reveals intentions neither et} ( aesthetic. His 
book is indeed ‘‘a panoramic history,’’ and it displays the characteristic drawback, if much 
of the appeal, of a panorama: the inflation of scope and the reduction of detail, the en 
couraging of a view so wide that in trying to embrace everything, one sees the value of 
nothing If Knight’s vision were truly bal. his book would be an indispensable contribu 
tion. As it stands, it adds nothing t y Jacobs’ The Rise of the American Fil 1939 
except the data (and that, sketchily h have accumulated since the publication of the 
earlier work. The Liveliest Arti ankly : y of Film as Commodity, as a ‘“‘triangle’ 
of collaboration between ‘‘the iny ‘ he art and the business man.”’ Knight most 
often identifies himself with the business man: from the beginning he accepts film whole 
heartedly as a mass article and is more solicitous for the producers’ returns on their invest 
ments, the necessity for courting majority appeal and the overpowering spectacle of produc 
tion machinery than he is for any issues of a deeper or subtler nature. Mercantile 
technological aspects of film are necessarily the historian’s concern, but since Knight 
is ostensibly a critic, on a national weekly, we are justified in expecting from him some 
passing involvement, at least, with standards of achievement and with separable qualitic 
in the experience of the filmgoer. But Knight’s book is without standards (preferences are 
another matter) and utterly without analysis of the social factors to which he 
attentive. Knight, whose chronology is amiable in its succession 
many movies without understanding them—subscribes to the more 
iphorism, ‘‘Kverything that is, is right.’’ The liveliness predica 


refer to energy regardless of result, for he can searcely be said 


»commMu! 

of a more than conventional order, and his résumé 

serial of acceptance: first there was the silent film and the stars 

’ 


sion and talkies and War II, television and the wide screens een active 


A few lengthy synopses of the traditionally important films are in led in Knight 
opus without further insights than those already recorder | writers in el 


lif j 


where there is a tiresome number of unqualified assertions wl to tl inprofe 


reader, must mystifying. ‘“Today it is clear that Rashomon was 


of Japanese film-making * Cl { hom? Hitehcock’s The 
significant ritish fe: f went Wh 
and in many ways Chaplin’s most profound worl 
And Casque d’Or is listed among ‘“‘hold over iro the 
its director, Jacques Becker, is described as : fresh and orig 
times, but Mr. Knight far exceeds t allowable number of 
of which is his designation of Mc7'eaque (from which Stroheim 
vast sprawling novel.’’ Perhaps his most 
the single latterday American film wl 
And for a film writ who has taken t 
Swedish, the Itali 

If Knight’ 
point ot N nheim’ rgume! 


make his ne nten 0 points per 


ent-til 
that for him film is 
three decades 
of the book is dedi ‘d, signifies impen 
own definitions, be : for it has violate 


the me: g of ci I cannot hope t 
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in the space of a review but I should like to point out that his purism rests on certain arbi 
trarily sefected instances of silent-film art which he seems unwilling to test comparatively 
by equall’ vivid instances which could be drawn from the sound-film’s history. By concen 
trating on successful examples of the silent film’s ‘‘purity’’ he neglects to acknowledge the 
notoriously unsuccessful, tedious and less-than-elementary instances, totally unpalatable 
to a cultivated sensibility. Whereas he postulates the ‘‘average’’ talking film as evidence 
of the art’s decadence, he seems not to object to the crude conceptual expression which char 
acterized most of the so-called film classics of the silent era. Try conveying the paraphrasable 
content of a score of the revered ‘masterpieces’ of silent film or excusing the idiotic his 
trionic style in which they were projected! Immediately one has to excuse the gaucheries 
by reference to the historical moment, and once you do that, your Case for purity is heavily 
qualified 

Simply, the motive for inventing the motion picture was to express the art of motion 
Chat thie art was then black-and-white and silent was not the consequence of superior sensi 
bilities jcollaborating to such an end, but a contingency of the step-by-step development 
While l'agree that there are limits of naturalism beyond which art cannot trespass without 
ceasing to be art (the analogy in painting is obvious), I cannot feel that the art of the movie 
should inevitably be a silent one and I can only say that my own experience contradict 
Arnheim’s dogma: I do not find that sound, speech particularly, ‘“‘interferes with the ex 
pression of the image.’’ The drift of Arnheim’s logic must lead him eventually to an ex 
elusive sponsorship of the abstract-subject film, for if movie is most pure when least de 
pendent upon the properties of other arts—theater, literature, painting—then even the 
UPA animated cartoons and Norman Maclaren’s fusion of sound-track and animated dia 
grams are hybrid, and Arnheim’s only recourse is a return to the silent abstract experiments 
of Eggeling and Richter in the twenties. If this absolutism is unacceptable to Arnheim’s 
intelligence (I’m sure it is), he is committed to allowing us as generous a compromise with 
selective sound as he has permitted himself with selective acting, subtitled, orchestral ac 
companiment and so forth. Frankly I should like to hear an argument, from someone at 
Mr. Arnheitn’s level of taste, that would deny art to Fritz Lang’s M, to Alf Sjoberg’s Froken 
Julie or to Kurasawa’s Rashomon, while allowing it, on principle, to the mimic trash of 
Mack Sennett, and to films starring Douglas Fairbanks or Greta Garbo. However, I repeat 
my recommendation of Arnheim’s book as a classic of aesthetic humanism in this field 
Though it ultimately begs a question, Knight’s ranging survey barely raises one 


VERNON YOUNG 


HUNGERLAND, IsaBEt C. Poetic Discourse. U. of California P., 1958, pp. 177. Paper-bound 
$3.00 

This is one of the most rewarding books to appear in recent years in the literature of 
aesthetics. It is deeply probing yet always lucid, extremely sensitive both to literature as 
an art and to philosophical distinctions brought to bear upon it, disarmingly unpretentious 
and free from jargon. It is divided into six chapters, each dealing with some important 
aspect of literary criticism; these will now be briefly summarized. 

The preliminary first chapter deals with the general issue of language and poetry. The 
dichotomy of language into emotive vs. descriptive is rejected (pp. 1-4),' together with a 
repudiation of the view that the language of literature is emotive (4-5). Even the trichotomy 
declarative-imperative-exclamatory is an oversimplification (9-10). Appraisive sentences 

those containing terms of commendation) are then discussed and analyzed somewhat, but 
not quite, along the lines of Nowell-Smith’s Ethics (in his analysis of G-sentences). The 
author then considers the suggestive power of words—distinguishing carefully and with 
examples the ambiguities of the terms ‘‘ussociation’’ (15-17), ‘‘emotion”’ (vs. mood) (18-21 

‘aesthetic state’’ (22-24), “ambiguity’’ (the sense of a term vs. all its lines of association 

pp. 27-28), “implication” (30-32), ‘‘use’’ (vs. meaning, function, and purpose—pp. 6-7 
32-36), and concluding with a penetrating analysis of a comparatively neglected concept 


that of tone (37-42 


‘ 
In Chapter 2 the author confronts the age-old problem of ‘‘poetry and truth.’’ She rejects 
] I I i J 


! Page-numbers will be indicated in this review for the convenience of the reader, since 


unfortunately the volume has no index 
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the traditional truth-theories as well as the opposite position that poetry is non-cognitive 
‘‘the philosopher who insists that the art of writing is exclusively a skill of arousing the 
reader’s emotions and is hence ‘non-cognitive’ is no more plausible than the philosopher 
who talks of universal general truths, both full-blown and latent, in literature’’ (57). In 
one of her most original arguments she urges that there is a kind of truth that literature 
gives us. The difference between the psychologist and the writer is like the difference be 
tween the animal psychologist and the horse-trainer: the horse-trainer has many skills, he 
knows how to make horses do this and that, without as a rule being able to utter proposi 
tions about it—he just ‘“‘knows the way of horses’’; similarly the writer knows “the way 
of human beings.’ At first this sounds simply like the old distinction between knowing 
that and knowing how, putting the psychologist in the knowing-that (propositions) cat 
egory and the horse-trainer in the knowing-how, which at once gives rise to the ques 
tion how we would have know-how or ‘‘know the way of horses’’ without knowing a good 
many facts—true propositions—about horses. But here the original feature of Prof. Hun 
gerland’s argument presents itself: the trainer knows a good deal about horses in the 
sense that he has noticed many things about them, he is unusually observant of their be 
havior and tendencies, and in the same way the writer is unusually observant of human 
beings in action, and directs the reader’s attention to ‘‘certain aspects of human behavior 
that have previously been neglected’’ (59). Thus the psychologist and the writer do have 
something in common: “‘perception beyond the routine and habitual of human beings’ in 


iction’”’ (56). Here their paths diverge, the psychologist (unlike the writer) going on to 


formulate general propositions. But this common factor of ‘‘noticing’’ or ‘“‘recognizing”’ is 
extremely important: it is a kind of halfway house between simple perceiving (in the 
narrow sense of that term) on the one hand and inferring on the other (55). The same 
kind of account is given of nonliterary art: e.g. the saying, ‘‘a caricature has more truth in 
it than an ordinary photograph’’ is true because ‘‘a striking deviation from the familiar and 
customary is one circumstance which can jolt us out of routine perception and open the 
way for new noticings’’ (60 

In chapter 3 the author undertakes an investigation of appraisals of literary worth (and 
of works of art generally). She distinguishes at length between judgments of approval or 
liking and judgments of merit, and further points out that the term “‘approve’’ is itself 
ambiguous (95), referring sometimes to official actions of pro-appraisal quite independent 
of desire or liking, and sometimes to simple liking or preferring. Judgments of literary 
worth are, of course, of the appraisal type, based always on characteristics of the work, in 
terms of criteria for literary excellence. We do not (in appraising a work of literature) judge 
that we like it, but that it fulfills certain criteria; and different kinds of literary genres 
have different criteria. (There is a very fruitful discussion of the traditional concept of 
unity as a criterion, pp. 72-76.) But what about the criteria themselves? Granting that we 
do judge works of literature to be good or bad, better or worse, in accordance with certair 
criteria, don’t we choose the criteria we do because we like them (or the works exemplifying 
them)? Even this is mistaken: and ‘‘it is only by tracing the view to this last refuge 
that we can see clearly both how it arises and what is wrong with it’’ (93). How do we, then 
justify the criteria of artistic merit which we employ? ‘‘By referring to the works of art 
not to our enjoyment’”’ (96). To what characteristics of works of art? Not always the same 
ones—no list of six or eight would ever sufiice—but by whether they are relevant to the work 
of art in question. ‘“The problem of justifying criteria zyz is the problem of showing their 
relevance to the work in question. The problem cannot be solved by showing that I or most 
people or the experts enjoy or approve works possessing ryz. These fact 
problem, should we or the majority of the experts enjoy or approve of 
ryz? The only way in which this question can be met is by showing t} 
to the case in question. To invent an ideal, ‘‘normal’’ expert and define 
of criteria in terms of his imaginary uses is to dodge the real job | 
96). For example, in a story by Faulkner the style of writing sho 
Now why is this a criterion of merit? Because “‘if he hadn’t de 
to take advantage of an opportunity for making his point 
ferent style, it might have obscured or interfered with the 


[In passing I might comment on this point that (1) the « 
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ciently clarified: two critics might well disagree as to whether a suggested criterion is ‘‘rele 
vant’’ to the work of art and find no way out of the dispute. One would like to know the 
necessary and sufficient conditions for a criterion’s being relevant. (2) It has still not been 
shown clearly (to my satisfaction) that writers such as Arnold Isenberg (in his essay ‘“‘Criti 
cal Communication’’) are not right, in opposition to Prof. Hungerland, when they urge 
that no list of criteria can ever justify a judgment of artistic merit, since there is no finite 
set of good-making characteristics, and moreover the relevant characteristics vary not only 


from one art-form to another but from every work of art to every other, making it quite 


” 


impossible to say ‘I judge this work to be good because it has characteristics ryz. .. . 

Chapter 4, on figurative language, contributes more to the theory of metaphor and figura 
tive language than any essay I know of since Max Black’s ‘‘Metaphor’”’ (Aristotelian Society 
Proceedings, 1954-5). Each page contains so much material that it is impossible even to 
give asummary. The general criterion for whether to call an expression literal or figurative 
is: a figurative (sentential) expression is one which, when its component words are employed 
in the usual or customary way, turns out to be either patently false or a nonsensical state 
ment (108)—e.g., ‘‘His life ebbed away.’’ But not all sentences fulfilling this criterion are 
figurative (e.g., “The Nothing nothings’’): in addition (1) there must be some point in the 
deviation from usage; the violation must be deliberate, and (2) there must be available a 
paraphrase or literal rendering of the expression in question (110). (I am not sure about 
this last one, granted that the effect of figurative expression can never be duplicated by a 
paraphrase, are there not expressions still classed as figurative (‘‘Reality is a shadow’’ as 
opposed to ‘‘She is a shadow of what she used to be’’), in which there is not even any de 
fensible or agreed-upon sense of the figurative expression?) Then follow meaty sections on 
simile (115-117), the ‘‘poetic’’ quality of figurative language (118-120), condensation (120- 
122), suggestiveness (125-127), and the nature of images (129-132). Perhaps the most helpful 
bit of disentangling in the entire chapter is the threefold distinction of kinds of experience 
giving rise to figurative language: (1) the kind of perceptual experience which involves 
seeing a as b (seeing a two-dimensional figure as a three-dimensional object), (2) treating 
a as b (which may not involve seeing a as b), as in saying ‘‘All men are brothers’ (the first 
is perceptual taking-for, the second is cognitive), and (3) suggestion (seeing a as 6 is differ 
ent again from a’s suggesting 6). (The flickering out of a fire suggests the dying of a man, 
hence, ‘‘his life flickered out’’) (113-115). 

In chapter 5, dealing with symbols in poetry, the first problem is to isolate the sense of 
‘“‘symbol”’ which is of special relevance to poetry. The ordinary sense of ‘“‘abbreviations or 
shorthand signs”’ (as in mathematics) is of no concern here, nor is the sense of ‘‘any case of 
standing-for which is not merely a signal’’ (e.g., a traffic light). When we speak of symbols 
in poetry, we are not merely saying, either, that a suggests b (a man may remind me of my 
father without symbolizing him). What we want is ‘‘the transference of trains of thought 
and the accompanying attitudes and feelings from one object to another. If I begin to think 
and feel about a man, in certain respects, as I did about my father, and to treat him as 
I treated my father, then he becomes a father-symbol for me’’ (138). Unless the flickering 
candle (in a movie) makes us think and feel about fire and life, death and darkness, we can 
not call it symbolism. Symbols must not be confused with figures of speech: ‘figures of 
speech must be defined in terms of linguistic devices, whereas ...symbols are ap 
proached by a consideration of certain kinds of experience which may or may not receive 
linguistie expression. But these kinds of experience are very similar to those that lead us 
to use certain figures’? (140). Thus the train is a symbol in Anna Karenina, but the train is 
an object and not a figure of speech. ‘‘Whenever any element of a story ...is so treated 
as to accomplish a transference of trains of thought, attitudes, and feelings between it and 
the range of objects it suggests, then that element is a symbol’’ (143). Then follows a full 
discussion of one kind of symbols (the unconscious) that functions in poetry, discussed both 
& la Freud (146-153) and A la Jung (153-155 

In her final chapter, ‘“‘The Interpretation of Poetry,’ taken chiefly from two previous 
articles in this Journal (all the preceding chapters being new material), the author first 
discusses the concept of intention, neither giving the artist’s intention the sole position 


as a criterion of meaning nor going to the opposite extreme of allowing it no place (as in 
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Wimsatt and Beardsley’s ‘‘intentional fallgcy’’); sometimes it is of no relevance (as when 
the ballerina says she was trying to provide comic relief when she falls down in the middle 
of a serious ballet), and sometimes it is. One must also distinguish the intention of the 
artist from the intention of the interpreter or onlooker (168), and onlookers may have many 
(and equally valid) different intentions in approaching a work of art. (If one says ‘‘to get 
the most aesthetic experience”’ is the only aesthetically relevant intention in approaching 
a work, the reply is that ‘“‘there are various purposes with which one may approach a work 
of art without falling outside the boundaries traditionally drawn for ‘aesthetic experience’ ”’ 
(168).) In general the author suggests adopting that interpretation which ‘‘does the best 
for the work, that is, which results in the highest rating in the order of worth’’ (169). The 
book concludes with an elucidation of the term “‘interpretation’’ (171-4), together with that 
of “‘an interpretation fitting a work’? | 

This book should be studied with great care, both by aestheticians and by literary critics 
(and if possible by the general reader as well); it richly repays reading, but only under 
that condition. Though it is extremely complex and contains a large multitude of distine 
tions, these are always carefully made, elucidated with examples, and are always helpful 
they are brought in because the depth and complexity of the subject-matter require just 
such penetrating treatment, never in order to spin complicated webs. The author is es 
pecially sensitive to subtle nuances in the sense of words and to vague and shifting boundary 
lines between apparently clear-cut domains. Aesthetics is a dark and hazardous domain, 
full of booby-traps and minefields; and through it the author leads us step by step, tenta 
tively but surely, and with great skill. Understanding her distinctions enables us, at the 


least, to ‘clean up”’ our critical talk about literature, and at the most, to give us further 
appreciation of literature itself, whose study gives rise to the large number of careful ob 
servations and cogent arguments contained in this book 


JoHN HosPEers 


JENKINS, IREDELL. Art and the Human Enterprise. Harvard U. P., 1958, pp 
$5.50 


Art and the Human Enterprise is a specimen of a sort of literature in aesthetics that can 


only be compared with what may be called wisdom literature among the classics of moral 
philosophy. It offers us a thesis about the usefulness of fine art and of our aesthetic interest 
in it. In doing so, it is intended apparently to combat whatever may remain of the doctrine 
of l’art pour l’art as well as the reduction of art to the servicing of ‘‘some essentially different 
and more fundamental drive’’ (pp. 3-4), yet without at all courting any of the new ortho 
doxies that see the artist as a heroic and self-conscious priest of culture. If we must have 
statements of this sort, reminders of the continuity of fine art and human culture in general 
why, let them be of this stripe, at once alert to the dignity and distinction of art, quietly 
critical of what in our culture deserves criticism, and committed to the utility of art without 
any sinaic presumptions 

I should say that Jenkins’ book may be classified most accurately as belonging in the 
company of Dewey’s Art as Experience and Santayana’s Reason in Art. There is a common 
evolutionary emphasis, an emphasis on the continuity of the fine and the practical, a cer 
tain largeness of vision without close analysis to detailed problems, a preference for the 
relation of art to the “human enterprise’ over the specialized questions of aesthetics 
and a sense of the open texture of human values. These features identify an honorable 
literature and Art and the Human Enterprise must be enrolled as a late, but adequate 
specimen. 

Jenkins’ concern is that we do not see art ‘‘as playing a responsible rol 
f our lives, and we do not have a clear sense of any significant contril 
to the pursuit of our well-being’’ (p. 2). He sets about therefore 
of art in the general human situation, and the function of art is 
prise.’’? The argument rests upon ‘‘the fundamental thesis that the 
its own specific roots having] its source in a real and vital ch: 
spirit . initiated in order to satisfy a basie human need 


he says, ‘“‘that aesthetic activity is a natural and spontaneo 
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response to the environnicnt; that it is a necessary partner in the process of adjustment; 
that art exists for life’s sake, and that life could not exist without art’’ (p. 4). It is further- 
more his ‘‘chief methodological thesis that the psyche, and its modes of operation, can best 
be understood by a consideration of its genesis and function as an evolutionary development 
and an instrument of adaptation” (p. 6). Art and aesthetic discrimination, in short, are 
viewed as contributing in an essential way to the biological adaptation of man. The pro 
cesses of fine art and aesthetic discrimination are, in fact, so far enlarged that it is somewhat 
misleading to speak of Jenkins’ statement as a ‘‘thesis.’’ There is no possible objection that 
could be raised against his view except that, as in Dewey’s work before him, it is at times 
difficult to say where art and experience begin and end. 

Within his evolutionary construction, Jenkins distinguishes ‘‘three moments that com- 
pose the process of adjustment, that leads us to explore the world in terms of its basic dimen 
sions of import, particularity, and connectedness’”’ (p. 17). ‘‘Psychic components . . . con 
ceived functionally rather than structurally’”’ are identified as corresponding to these three 
moments. ‘The aesthetic component focuses our regard upon the particularity of things, the 
affective component upon their import, and the cognitive upon their connectedness’’ {p. 18) 
These are elaborated suitably, the burden of the account being on the contribution of fine 
art to the ‘“‘aesthetic component”’ in biological adaptation. Here, several general questions 
suggest themselves, which have considerable importance in technical aesthetics and which 
are also, as it happens, obscured by Jenkins’ own statements. 

When he speaks of the biological role of aesthetic discrimination, Jenkins emphasizes 
that it serves ‘‘to keep response sensitive to the actual thing or situation that we confront: 
it directs behavior toward clarifying the intrinsic character of occasions and events in all 
their richness and concreteness’’ (p. 32). So that, from this point of view, one must presume 
that the aesthetic component functions to insure the relevance of cognitive claims and 
affective responses to the things of the world; and this is to assign to it, indeed, a plausible 
adaptive role. But when he bridges the distance between biology and fine art, he says: 
“From the point of view of art, particularity is whatever can be demarcated in conscious- 
ness, and anything upon which mind can fix its attention and fasten its interest is a par 
ticular thing’’ (p. 35; ef. p. 145). Now we see that the meanings of such terms as ‘particular’ 
and ‘actual’ are fundamentally obscured. Jenkins does not pursue in depth the questions 
of aesthetic perception and the sense in which works of art may be said to be true. The 
particular things of the actual world in which biological adaptation occurs are quite dif 
ferent from the particular things of aesthetic experience: in the first context, the emphasis 
is upon the accuracy of generalizations about nature; in the second, the emphasis is merely 
upon presentational immediacy. There is, in the latter context, no need to distinguish 
between particular and general or between what is true about reality and what is not (that 
may enter into works of art). How problematic is Jenkins’ view may be guessed if one notes 
that he is obliged to speak of ‘‘pseudo-art”’ as ignoring ‘“‘the conditions of reality, both as 
to its limitations and its possibilities’’ and as depicting ‘‘the world after the pattern of our 
most supine and extravagant wishes”’ (p. 218). For one thing, another might, on such evi 
dence, have wished to qualify or reject Jenkins’ biological thesis; for another, he might have 
insisted that even pseudo-art could meet the apparent qualification of aesthetic 
particularity 

So we see that, despite a certain generosity of taste, Jenkins is very much attracted to 
highly realistic art and to art that accords with his own very strong moral convictions (cf. 
pp. 218-220). He does provide us with a brief sketch of what he calls ‘“‘presentative art,’ 
“in a work of art when the artist focuses his effort upon making vivid 
and articulate the character of the particular thing that has aroused him”’ (p. 261; ef. also, 
the table on p. 269). He allows even for ‘‘Cubists,”’ ‘“‘Surrealists’’ and ‘‘Art as release.’’ But 


whose values accrue 


how he would propose to define the truthfulness or accuracy or authenticity of art he no 
where explains (ef. pp. 231, 233-234, 236, 239-240); and the contrast between ‘‘aesthetic”’ 
and “‘pseudo-aesthetic’”’ experiences, at least with respect to this question of artistic truth, 
remains an utter mystery. He does, it ought not to be denied, distinguish sentimentality, 
edification, and fantasy as varieties of pseudo-artistic responses (Ch. ix), but his account 
is convincing only with regard to the intrusion of ulterior interests into that of aesthetic 
attention 


2 


o 
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There are other fundamental questions that Jenkins touches on, again without pausing 
to inquire carefully. Thus he says, at one point, that “every art employs a medium that is 
already constituted and understood as a language’”’ (p. 247); and at another, he speaks of 
the work of art as an “‘entity,’’ an “object’’ (p. 293)—the entire semiotic controversy is 
touched on but not explored. He also acknowledges his own account to be ‘‘a variant—a 
reformulation—of the theory of imitation” (p. 100), the typical versions of which he argues 
are deficient (pp. 133-138). But I cannot see how he demonstrates his thesis, except perhaps 
in a trivial sense. For later, he does actually speak of reality ‘‘or the realness of things 
as ‘‘that selection of their particularity, their import, and their connectedness that men 
have come to accept and expect”’ (p. 153). Symptomatically again, very little is said about 
the nature of aesthetic criticism (cf. pp. 209-210). 

In brief, Art and the Human Enterprise is a book more about analogies between aesthetic 
experience in the narrow sense and the sort of discrimination that enters into adequate 
biological adaptation than it is about the theoretical puzzles of aesthetics. It has more to 
do with possible uses art and aesthetic experience may be put to than with their 
own features 


JosErH MARGOLIS 


VILLEGAS, VicToR MANUEL. El Gran Signo Formal del Barroco: Ensayo Historico del Apoyo 
Estipite. Prélogo de Manuel Toussaint. Mexico, Imprenta Universitaria, 1956, pp. 241 
bibliography, index, 245 plates, 3 in color, 150.00 pesos 

DE LA Maza, Francisco. Arquitectura de los Coros de Monjas en Merico. Mexico, Imprenta 
Universitaria, 1956, Estudios y Fuentes del Arte en Mexico: V1. pp. 108, 90 illustrations 
and diagrams, 25.00 pesos 

RoMERO DE TERREROS, MANUEL (introduction, selection of documents, and notes). Una 
Casa del Siglo XVIII en Mexico. Mexico, Imprenta Universitaria, 1957, Estudios y 
Fuentes del Arte en Mexico: VIII. pp. 77, short bibliography, 46 illustrations and dia 
grams, 15.00 pesos 

FERNANDEZ, JUSTINO (introduction and appendix). T’extos de Orozco. Mexico, Imprenta 
Universitaria, 1955, Estudios y Fuentes del Arte en Mexico: IV. pp. 158, single illustra 
tion of Orozco self-portrait, 15.00 pesos 

REED, ALMA. Orozco. New York, Oxford U. P., 1956. pp. 308, 16 plates in black and white 
$6.00. 

The material here divides itself historically. Villegas, de la Maza, and Romero de 
Terreros write about the 18th century in Mexico; Fernandez and Alma Reed concern them 
selves with a 20th-century painter. Victor Manuel Villegas from Toluca, Mexico, has studied 
architecture and interested himself in the later colonial period in Mexico. From an impre 
sive personal library and from constant travel and photography, he has developed a number 
of interesting books on work in northern Mexico in the 18th century. He is now an official 
investigador of the Instituto de Investigaciones Esteticas. In general, Sefior Villegas’ works 
are characteristic of his training; they are essentially collections of measured drawing 
renderings, and carefully selected photography, such as his Hierros Coloniales en Zacatecas 
(1955). They remind one strongly of the handsome publications of the Architectural Boo} 
Publishing Company in New York in the 1920’s. In his present volume on the estipile, that 
peculiar mannered columnar type which dominates so much of Mexican architectural design 


between 1735 and 1785, Sefior Villegas has attempted something approximating an aesthetic 
I pI 


documentation of a single design element from its origins toits most recent manifestations. A 
g 


ful for the rich if somewhat erratic selection of 


it stands, the book is especially use 
The text is considered, but largely based on secondary sources; it lacks both the i 
of actual travel-study in Europe and an understanding of certain fundamental 
tinctions which have become part of the common art historical language of the | 
tion. Thus Sr Villegas fails to ree ognize semantically or stylistically 

in the creation of the estipite, although he does, indeed, adduce 

works in his study. The word Harroco, unsatistactor at best in it ipp 

work, is limiting in such a study as this; it implies a uniformity of impe 

a period. The estipite as it was used in 18th-century Spain and Mexico is a 


of a curious historical mixture of design sources and a unique new element 
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architecture. To trace its origins to classical and medieval sources is to overlook the par- 
ticular character it had in its own time, as well as to misrepresent historical developments 
and inter-relations. We must be grateful to Sr. Villegas for attempting so ambitious a proj 


ect, and for bringing together in one place such a sumptuous collection of photographs. 


However, we still await a more exactly documented account of the immediate origins of the 
estipite, in the 16th and 17th centuries, not in Crete and Coventry! 

Professor de la Maza’s study of the choirs (which, of course, include in many cases 
retables, organ cases, superb wrought iron rejas, etc.) of certain 18th-century Mexican 
nunneries is a welcome part of the series: Estudios y Fuentes del Arte en Merico. The photo- 
graphic documentation is admirable, although it does not pretend to completeness. The 
text, in most cases comparatively brief, is full of that lively enthusiasm and informed 
scholarship which one feels in de la Maza’s vital presence; few in Mexico are so profoundly 
informed about the monuments of the country. One minor observation is that a more rigid 
alphabetizing of sites, and of places within sites, would have made the study easier to use 
for reference. Like most of the existing works in Spanish or in English on the later colonial 
period, this study reveals the comparative dearth of new documentation. Professor de la 
Muza skillfully interprets from stylistic evidence, on the basis of existing facts, many of the 
problems which face the scholar of this period. One regrets, however, that the monumental 
catalogue of the states of Mexico, begun so auspiciously by a group of scholars with the 
volumes on the states of Yucatan and Hidalgo, has been allowed to founder completely. A 
complete catalogue of this kind would do much to provide a new and solid foundation for 
future scholarship; without it, and without that tedious but necessary systematization of 
the important archives of the later colonial period, there can be brilliant speculation, dis 
cerning stylistic evaluation, and often satisfying conclusions, but little chance for a truly 
integrated aesthetic or art historical development of the 18th century. This is a work of 
years; in the meantime, these studies are helping to fill certain important gaps with visual 
and descriptive evidence 

Professor Manuel Romero de Terreros’ study of the palatial town house of the Counts of 
San Bartolome de Xala (or Jala) in Mexico City (now sadly dilapidated and chopped by 
Procrustean commerce into a number of grubby offices and cafés) is particularly relevant 
to the purpose of providing a group of monographs or studies on individual buildings. It 
gives such facts as are important about the first Count of Xala who caused the mansion 
to be built in 1763, and about the second count who caused a complete inventory of the 
contents of the house to be made in 1784—at the time of his wife’s death, and just before 
his own entry into the priesthood. There is a brief section on the architect, Lorenzo 
Rodriguez, one of the most impressive names of the period—a man whose works are still 
uncertainly catalogued. Perhaps the most intriguing section is that which prints a major 
portion of the house inventory compiled by various experts in 1784. (The house and furnish 
ings had particular relevance to Professor Manuel Romero de Terreros, since the daughter 
of the second count married Don Pedro Ramon Romero de Terreros, Count of Regla.) 
One is forced to marvel at the luxury of these late 18th-century houses, although the more 
or less contemporary Casa del Alfefiique at Puebla prepares one in part for their splendor; 
the parallel with certain merchant princes’ residences in Salem or Philadelphia is obvious, 
particularly in the emphasis on items of import, from the Orient and from Europe. 

Turning to the 20th century, and to a figure who has dominated all of modern Mexican 
art, the reader is presented with two entirely different approaches to José Clemente Orozco. 
Professor Justino Fernandez, the acknowledged authority on Orozco and a close friend of 
the painter after 1939, has brought together a number of short exhibition catalogue prefaces, 
letters, and technical essays by the artist which might otherwise have lacked a common 
published place. The study originated in a course on Orozco, given at the National Univer- 
sity in 1954. In all cases, the material is printed in its original language of publication 
(Spanish or English), with translations into Spanish where necessary by Professor 
Ferndindez. Aside from the so-called Autobiography of Orozco, serialized in the Mexican 
newspaper, Excelsior, in 1942 and never fully translated into English, there is comparatively 
little material that provides a direct insight into Orozco’s thought, outside of these few texts 
The texts included, plus an appendix by Professor Ferndndez, listing the works that the 
painter was completing in his last years, reveal exactly the sort of man one expects from 
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the paintings. The central theme is the importance of an ‘‘idea’’ (which Professor Fernandez 
has already emphasized in his Orozco: Forma y Idea): and then there is an ironic modesty 
which turns one’s attention, rightly, to the paintinys themselves. The unqualified integrity 
of Orozco is obvious here; his humanity and dignified cariio come out more openly in the 
letters, which are short but often moving. From the prefaces to various exhibitions, as well 
as in a few distinguished letters of self-justification to his own people, one derives the pride 
and nonconformity which scarred and elevated Orozco the man. In the pieces on the tech 
nique of painting, one comes, after all of the chemical involvements, to the elemental sim 
plicity of buon fresco which was Orozco’s preferred medium; it is notable, psychologically 
that the painter almost always refers to fresco as ‘‘clean’”’ and to oil paint as ‘‘dirty 

Alma Reed’s quasi-biography, essentially of the years 1929-1934 in Orozco’s life, is diffi 
cult to assess properly for this Journal. Although the book is full of such phrases as ‘‘Over 
preserved orange blossoms and rose-flavored Turkish coffee we discussed mankind’s 
chances for stemming the blood-red rivers of internecine strife,’’ there are sections which 
are authentically felt and expressed. One cannot deny the importance of Alma Reed’s con 
tribution to Orozco’s “‘success’’ (artistically, if not always financially) on this second trip 
to the United States; without her determined planning, the U.S. would have missed many 
of its most stimulating mural projects of the early 30’s. The first half of the book is an in 
teresting social study of the pseudo-philosophically oriented ‘‘mystic’’ communities of the 
late 1920’s and early 1930’s. One is surprised now that Orozco, with his clear grasp of 
realities, could have been sympathetic to the clap-trap of epic and politics which so often 
came forth from these communities. Yet, one must admit that Orozco himself was occa 
sionally guilty of equally ‘‘high’’ but rather cloudy thinking in the programs for his murals 
In Orozco’s art, the essential genius of the man overcame the limitations of the subject 
matter; such was not the case with the now forgotten opera that were declaimed in the 
Ashram on lower Fifth Avenue 

The second half of Alma Reed’s book comes more immediately to grips with Orozco’s 
art and its historical development in the United States. Her notes must have been exceed 
ingly copious, and we would be hard put to find anything equalling her treatment of the 
work at Pomona, the New School, or Dartmouth, for day by day incident and human ir 


terest. Here again, however, the language is sometimes involved; and one can scarcely 


2 


Jenton, and Board 


imagine a more ill-assorted gallery group than Orozco, Thomas Hart Iman 


Robinson—as fellow Greeks—at the Delphic Studio, which Alma Reed operated in New 
York. This is a book of lively circumstances; it is immensely informative, often amusing 
(as in Orozco’s refusal to have an upartment at any place with more than one doorman 
‘“nunea, nunca, dos zorillos’’); yet its ultimate intent is ambiguous, since it is really ne 
complete artistic biography the title might imply, or that Alma Reed has approximate 
introductory and concluding chapters on Orozco’s life before 1929 and after 1934 

Jo A BAIRD JR 


GIEDION, 8. Architecture, You and Me. The Diary of a Development. Harvard | 


pp. vill + 221, 70 ills. and many drawings, index. $5 

This anthology of earlier articles and speeches by Professor Giedion i 
as a historical document of an era during which the actions and reac 
and expressions of a tightly knit group of architects and writers, suc! 
CIAM (Conagrés Internationaux d’Architecture Moderne were formu 
realized. Siegfrid Giedion, one of the le ig Spirits of this group, | 
author of Space, Time and Architecture. ' it the innermost meani! 
into the right perspective it should perhaps been called ‘‘Architect 
because—quite naturally—it expresses the basic ideals 
was the stipulation of functionalism anc fetimes rather 
fight is over, and it is only in U.S where young architect 
architectural language of Gropius and Le rbusier, still belie 
is no doubt about the pre eminence of ¢ mop ih | La Corb Isl 
of their work: but the problems of the generatior 
they need not longer fight the ime enemie these 


Thus Giedion is absolutely right when he 
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velopment.’’ However, the problems of today also could not be better defined than ‘‘to 
bridge the fatal gulf between the greatly developed powers of thinking and greatly retarded 
powers of feeling of those in authority.’’ How true then and now! But Giedion should have 
added that this overemphasis on intellect in the field of architecture was without any doubt 
engendered by the rigid over-evaluation of functionalism. 

All the more must we gratefully acknowledge that Giedion develops basic ideas of today 
as clearly as this master of precise articulation can do it. Even if one heartily disagrees 
with some ot his earlier fighting mottos, everything must be forgiven for his stressing again 
and again that “history of architecture should be taught from the very beginning to the 
present day on the basis of space conception.’’ This sentence elucidates, in reference to a 
special field, his concept of space which, as the main element of architecture, represents, of 
course, also the foremost problem of architecture today. Although the author emphasized 
this approach in Space, Time and Architecture, there it was still overshadowed by a rather one 
sided stress on the functionalist fight and on problems of standardization. But here and 
now, especially in his chronologically latest articles like in Part VI, ‘‘On the Demand for 
Imagination” he interprets, as partially anticipated in the conclusion of the above men 
tioned book (1946), his basic spatial concepts in a most convincing way showing examples 
of modern architecture which certainly contradict the Le Corbusier of the Marseilles apart 
ment houses. And fortunately one of the best examples of this de-mechanizing tendency 
is Le Corbusier’s own work, the chapel at Ronchamps. Another of the most striking and 
most appropriately and wittily illustrated chapter deals with ‘“Monumentality,’’ once 
and now 

PauL ZUCKER 


Sepimayr, Hans. Art in Crisis. Chicago 1958, Henry Regnery Co. pp. x + 266, index, 49 
illus., $6.50. 

Ten years after Professor Sedlmayr’s book was published in Germany under the title 
Der Verlust der Mitte it was excellently translated into English by Brian Battershaw. It 
is astonishing and symptomatic at the same time that it happened only after such a long 
interval. The author’s metaphysical approach and his viewpoint go so much against the 
Anglo-Saxon way of thinking that this venture needed a very courageous publisher. The 
highly controversial book was discussed first in Germany and then all over Europe, partially 
enthusiastically acclaimed, partially vehemently attacked. It is a difficult task to review 
a work or to give even a mere resumé of its content if one objects intellectually and emo 
tionally to its basic intent and yet cannot help to subscribe to so many of the author’s 
statements 

Sedlmayr surveys the development of art from the last third of the 18th-century until 
today, from a doctrinaire Catholic and even a rigid theocratic point of view. He presents the 
credo of a convert from outspoken Nazism to the tenets of the Church. Certainly this re 
viewer would not go as far as Dr. J. P. Hodin in his analysis of ‘‘German Criticism of Modern 
Art since the War’”’ (College Art Journal, XVII No. 4, 1958) who discovers the influence of 
Alfred Rosenberg’s famous Nazi Bible, Der Mythos des 20. Jahrhunderts. The fact is simply 
that Rosenberg and Sedlmayr both seem to be irreconcilable foes of modern art—all modern 
art, without exception—and in German criticism they are not isolated in this attitude. 

As a matter of course, Sedlmayr looks at the individual art work, so to speak, as a case 
history in the history of ideas, and nothing can be said against this approach. His thesis is 
that, since the time when the basic ideas of the Enlightenment with all their political and 
social implications spread, art began to decay and disintegrates completely in the 20th 
century. Our time is sick, he states, and thus he organizes the individual parts of his book 
as “Symptoms,” “Diagnosis and Progress of the Disease,’’ and ‘‘Towards a Prognosis and 
a Final Judgment.”’ 

These few words will not induce too many to read Sedlmayr’s work. However, this con 
clusion is not justified since SedIlmayr is an excellent art historian and many individual ideas 
of his, brilliant and original, throw a new light on some historical phenomena which had 
not been elucidated before—even if this light, comes from a wrong angle. A statement, for 
instance, that it is definitely a symptom of extreme rationalism and mechanization to 


employ a sphere as the basic form of an entire house—not a mere expression of a trend 
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toward abstract three-dimensionality—is clearly proven, in spite of Buckminster Fuller 


and his imitators. Or Sedlmayr shows Schinkel’s designs for the Werdersche Church in 
Berlin whose ‘“‘basic cubic shape has remained unchanged but is dressed up now with 
tomanesque, now with the Gothique, now with disguises suggestive of the Antique. This 
crass divorce between basic and subordinate design . becomes the fate of European art 
as a whole.” Or he parallels rightly Bruno Schmitz’s monument on the Kyffhaeuser Hill and 
the Wagnerian music drama. He also points to the historic connection between Bosch 
Breughel, and the Mannerists, those three anticipators of modern art, and states correctly 
that Mannerism has lost ‘‘the great positive outlook of the Renaissance and its glad ac 
ceptance of life.’’ The author’s remarks on demonism and the glorification of chaos through 
Surrealism are convincing, although not his evaluation of this period. Most original is 
Sedimayr’s concept of the English garden and of its artificial ruins. He does not explain 
them in the usual way as one of many devices for provoking sentimentality but as indicating 
“a kind of breakdown of that sense which is peculiarly the function of architecture to 
satisfy. ... Architecture is actually shown in process of dissolution, a dissolution which 
iS progressive in so far as nature takes a hand and completes the disintegration which the 
artist started out to portray.”’ 

In order not to be misunderstood: These few observations which could be augmented by 
many more equally elucidating are quoted, because they are to the point. That does ce 
tainly not mean that one has to accept Sedlmayr’s explanations. He traces back every dis 
integration of formal ideas and its visual expression to atheism and anti-theism and identi 
fies this integration as cult of matter by man without an emotional and intellectual center 


He applies this explanation not only to Cubism, Surrealism, and other 20th-century move 
ments, but even to Impressionism and l’art pour l’art. According to Sedimayr, art had 
degenerated into self-worship masquerading as self-expression. One could not more 
violently disagree than this reviewer with Sedlmayr’s total approach and concept; but 
nevertheless one has to admit that there is a tremendous amount of insight into specific 


phenomena of history. And therefore it is definitely worth while to devote a most careful 
study to this book 


ZUCKER 


Hura, Hans. Nature and the American. U. of California P., 1957. pp. xvii + 250, 64 pl 
$7 .50 
A comprehensive history of man’s attitude toward nature has not been written so far 
This may be easily understood since so many different documentary sources, not only the 
obvious ones, have to be traced. There are first of all landscape painting, lyric poetry, con 
Ltemporane UF travel guides, diaries letters, etc To collect all this hete rogeneous informa 
tion would far transgress the capacities of a single mind. Thus we have only excellent mono 
graphs about the manifold responses toward nature limited to individual civilizations and 
different ages 
In his Nature anddhe American which primarily deals with problems of conservation, 
Haus Huth has indirectly made a valuable contribution at least to the history of the relation 
between man and nature in the United States, and at the same time it involves also problems 
of the history of aesthetics. The author’s quotations of those writers who have first awak 
ened Americans to the aesthetic values of the outdoors, such as Thomas Jefferson, James 
l’enimore Cooper, Emerson, Thoreau and many others represent excellent source material 
They are paralleled by discussions of the foremost schools of American landscape painting 
ind of individual painters like Allston, Thomas Cole, Bierstad or lL. The 
difference between the Northern Puritans’ outlook on life and the ire ol 
the one hand, and the attitude of Southern gentlemen who followed rather Imund Burke 
thetic principles on the other hand, uar¢ empl usized. William Cu oT i ind Jame 
Kenimore Cooper are just some of the 1$th-century America 
the writings of William Wordsworth and 
fomanticism and with it for the 19th-centu 
mentioned painters created the visual doe 
ublime expressions in Ralph Waldo Eme1 


Since the analysis of aesthetic attitudes 1 
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changes within the Romantic movement and the later Realism of Winslow Homer’s genera 
tion are not specifically discussed. Even chapters such as ‘‘Play and Rest,’ ‘‘The Poetry of 
Traveling,’’ and ‘“‘SSummer Migration’? which deal with the sociological influence on the 
changing approach of Americans toward nature indirectly throw light also on the visual 
development of the American public. The enjoyment of the exhaustively documented work 
is enhanced by reproductions of American pictures, not to be found in the usual books on 
American painting, augmented by excellent modern nature photographs. 


PAUL ZUCKER 


Kunotu, GeorGe. Die historische Architektur Fischers von Erlach. Bonner Beitraege zur 
Kunstwissenschaft, Vol. V, Duesseldorf, 1957, L. Schwann, pp. 244, 188 ills., 44 D. M 
In 1721 the first edition of the Entwurf einer historischen Architektur appeared, designed 

by the leading architect of the Austrian High Baroque. It is one of the great publications 

of the Baroque age, formed by a unique combination of archaeological reconstruction 
with an architectural sample book, presented in a chronological sequence. The large folio 
publication is motivated by the antiquarian universalism of the late 17th century but 
modified by the beginning of historical thinking. Beyond this it seems to be inspired by 

a national point of view, the revived concept of the ‘‘Holy Roman Empire of German Na 

tionality,’’ rising after the defeat of the Turks by Prince Eugen. Now the continuity of an 

‘Gmperial style’’ of architecture had to be established which would reach back via the Rome 

of Augustus and Hadrian to Athens and from there straight to the Temple of King Solomon, 

in which at the beginning of history—according to the author in 4000 B.C.—all the motives 
of classical art make their first appearance. Outside of this classical-biblical main stream 
lie for the author the architecture of Stonehenge, Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, Siam, and 

China to which he dedicates fascinating plates. Here he draws from the growing travel 

literature of the late 17th century. Whoever has seen the imposing plates of the original, 

must have been amused—as this reviewer was—by the Versailles-like layout in which the 
palaces of the great were designed from Babylon to Peking. Yet after having read the au 


thor’s book, one understands that this universal Baroque is more than the naive superim 


position of Fischer’s own artistic language upon the architecture of the past. It appears 
clearly that his own architecture, grown from the contact with Bernini, Borromini, and 
Bellori, is to him the direct continuation of the ‘‘Historical Architecture.’’ Thus it is logical 
that the ‘‘fourth book’’ consists of examples of his own architectural @uvre, including a 
Baroque castle in the ‘‘New Persian”’ style. Yet different from the merely decorative adapta 
tions of the 18th century, the imperial iconography turns here to the shape of the entire 
structure and not only to decoration. 

Mr. Kunoth painstakingly and yet in a lively style describes and examines every plate 
of Fischer, shows its derivation from ancient literary, and modern antiquarian and travel 
book sources, and demonstrates the reappearance of these historical forms in the architect’s 
own buildings. Clearly Fischer’s ‘Historical Architecture”’ is reflected in certain aspects of 
his own work. Thus one is startled to find out that, for example, the duplication of the 
Trajan columns in front of the Karls Kirche in Vienna goes back to the idea of the minaret 
grouping around the mosques in Constantinople. This thorough examination of each plate 
produces at the end a double result: a history of the still little known Baroque archaeology 
and Baroque antiquarianism as well as an interpretation of Fischer von Erlach’s archi 
tectural @uvre. After the analysis of the seventy-four plates together with those of the 
preparatory drawings and their sources, the author sets out a second time and presents in a 
general text the meaning of Fischer’s ‘‘Historical Architecture’’ in its various aspects 
Since nearly every idea discussed is also to be found—mostly with identical words—in the 
analytical first part, this second section appears a cumbersome overloading of the text 

While Mr. Kunoth in the elucidation of the background of this “first world history of 
architecture’’ has given us a fascinating and scholarly book, the critical evaluation of his 
material seems to be overwhelmed by an embarras de richesses. It does not emerge from his 
text that the multitude of stylistic elements in Fischer’s ‘Historical Architecture” can 
in my opinion—be reduced to three causations: the purpose of a structure which brings about 
its own peculiar iconography and reaches across the millenia, the structure of the architecture 


which is primarily Italian in origin, and the ornamental decoration which is German-Austrian 
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From the interaction of these three elements his ‘‘Historical 
acter. This character is further determined by his 


Architecture’’ gains its char 


conviction that each nation has its own 


peculiar taste but that ‘‘in architecture, in spite of all change, there exist certain universal 


laws.’’ In his understanding of the national tastes Fischer 


is ahead of his time, but his 


emerging national historicism is vitiated by his notion of ‘‘universal laws’’ which are those 


of Vitruvius, Scamozzi, and Borromini expanded to the colos 


il dimensions of a Baroque 
dream architecture 


Mr. Kunoth’s excellently illustrated book belongs to the most important and the most 
successful publications of architectural history in our time 
Fischer von Erlach’s ‘‘Historical Architecture”’’ is an intriguing and magnificent publica 
tion which at last has received the same scholarly 


Import int, we call it, because 


treatment which Ledoux’s ‘‘Universal 
Architecture”’ had already received a generation ag 


ago 


ALFRED NEUMEYER 


Drano, Caro. Linee per una fenomenologia dell’arte. Venezia, 1956, Neri Pozza pp. 124 
600 Lire 


Couched in existentialist terminology in spite of the pole mical allusions to ‘‘atheistic 


existentialism, this essay interprets and extends certain Greek concepts with a view to a 
reassessment of the contemporary aesthetic antinomies. The premises a 


e ably set forth 
in the Introductory section (pp. 11-40 


, consisting of a re-elaboration of problems already 
stated in the author’s preceding Forma ed Evento (vol. 1 of this same 


» series Event’’ was 
for the Greeks the manifestation or epiphany 


f the environment, and the concept of event 
was opposed to that of the Aristotelian ‘‘form 
In the 12 main chapters of the essay (‘‘L’Arte’ we find the central definition of art 


as synthesis of form and event (cf. esp. pp. 48 ff.). ‘‘Form”’ is the universal, abstract m 


bolic signification carried by the particular object or fact experienced the audience 
= I J I 
circumstantial ‘“‘event 


The art object is essence without existence, b it “‘ar x 1 n » far as 


an “object seen’? or lived, experienced Therefore, it is spectator who in 
turn re-makes it, re-creates it, since art is not only poési thing made bi 


poésis (‘‘making of a thing’’). The one who “‘makes’’ is the 


it even m 


is Wwe I] Pa necessari 


the spectator who experiences it as existence for him. So, art is form-event, a synthe 


the two, asynthesis o concept and vital experience intellect and essence and ex 


ence (Sein and Daseir Finally, the t f art is the truth of the sensorial partici 
RO ff 
oppo 
pendular 
in the opinion of th 
understanding of art ts basic problem 


are herein to be found: first, a fine rearrangen 


nologies pertaining to man’s relationship to hi 


1 4 
Ll erm 


interesti 
ipplication of existentialist and anthropologica of ideal 


aesthetics (e.g the revaluation of the ensor 


Orial ¢ he isl I ] I ( pemnence 


included 


serpiece 
3 in 1956. It | 

is known to and 
of the best and proba! 
f the 18th century i 


added very valuable ant 


Winckelmann’s corresponden 


ser Furthermore a biog: 


oO 
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necessary to inspire the survey of history and what does he mean to us today? I would be- 
lieve that it was the preoccupation with Winckelmann that led Justi to his work. The prob- 
lem of Winckelmann’s position toward art, his belief in Greek art as the highest form of 
art, filled Justi’s mind which understood and was able to depict not only Winckelmann’s 
personality and genius but everybody of learning and intelligence who surrounded him 
Winckelmann was, whether we read him today or not, the founder of classical archaeology 
and his works, first of all his History of Antique Art, made history. His thesis is that art 


should produce perfection, i.e., beauty which is never achieved in nature’s creations and 


has to be compiled of the best parts found in the products of nature. This quintessence ol 


classicist aesthetics dominated the second half of the 18th century and reached far into the 

19th century. In fact, this “‘classical’’ dream of a perfect beauty which can be produced by 

will prevailed for such a long time that its consequences cannot be overlooked even today 
L. Frouiich-BuME 


FUNDABURK, EmMMa Lita and ForeMAN, Mary DouGuiass FuNpABURK (eds). Sun Circles 
and Human Hands. The Southeastern Indians’ Art and Industries, Luverne, Alabama 
1957, Published by Emina Lila Fundaburk, pp. 232, profusely illustrated, $7.50. 
This book is essentially a handy picture atlas on the Indians of the southeastern United 

States from paleolithic into modern times. The text consists of a brief historical outline by 

the senior editor, Emma Lila Fundaburk, and of eight essays on specific topics (trade, 

ceremonials, symbolism, Key Marco, and the different crafts) by various noted anthro 
pologists. All of these articles have been published previously, but are here conveniently 
brought together for the first time. The great merit of the book, however, lies in the many 
and excellent illustrations: photographs of the most representative artifacts, line drawings 
of motives, and distribution maps. Not the least attractive feature is the interspersing of 
relevant paintings made by 16th-century colonial artists 

GERTRUDE G. KENNEDY 


BRAUN-VOGELSTEIN, JULIE. Geist und Gestalt der abendlaendischen Kunst. The Hague 

1957, Martinus Nijhoff, pp. x + 379, 65 pls 

Starting with the assumption that works of art alone express the basic attitudes of men 
and the essence of historical periods, the author analyzes the main prototypes of European 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and music from the Greeks till today. She comes to the 
conclusion that the common denominator of all these products is to be found in Western 
man’s conflict between his feelings of inadequacy and his need for finding a significance in 
human existence 


GERTRUDE G. KENNEDY 


Sosy, JAMES TuHRALL. Modern Art and the New Past. Oklahoma, 1957, U. of Oklahoma P 

pp. 216. $3.75 

It is preferable that an art critic be a collector rather than a painter because the col 
lector’s vision is sharpened by contemplating the work of art which he has selected and 
ucquired, whereas the painter by creating has developed an interior vision from which he 
cannot be detached in order to judge the works of others adequately 

The subtle and brilliant studies of James Thrall Soby flow from the singularly well 
trained perceptiveness of a collector. These studies have appeared in the Saturday Review 
over the course of years and are now presented in book form with an interesting preface by 
Paul J. Sachs 

Soby with his deep insight into the artist’s soul, his style with its suggestive choice of 
words, his certain but subtle judgment of contemporary art as well as that of the past 
century, sometimes surpasses certain more profound historians of art whose contemplation 
of the work of art is often given a secondary place. Moreover, Soby through his frequent 
contacts with painters and sculptors is more apt to give us a direct reflection of their per 
sonalities and consequently of their work. This reviewer remembers gratefully a conver 
sation with the author about Georges Rouault whom he had just met The words used by 
the critic corresponded vividly with the tormented vision of the painter 
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Controversy plays a fine role in this book. I recommend particularly ‘Life n 
stoops to conquer sn 


ALUZI Iie 
Soby has done more for Picasso and other contemporary artists than 
any previous critic by attacking the cheap and biased method of contemporary art criticism 
adopted by the weekly. Elsewhere he does not hesitate to destroy the public’s dear and 
touching idol—‘‘Grandma Moses”’ and her ‘‘very minor achievement 

There are delightful passages in which the sensitive connoisseur of 19th century French 
art gives us unexpected insight into possible but unrealised eventualities such as the mag 
nificent bouquets which Delacroix painted toward the end of his lifé and which inclined 
more and more toward the abstract. The reader wonders where this tendency would have 
led the great romantic if he had lived longer 

Equally interesting is the analogy between Chirico and Hopper in their attempts to 
express the notion of time in their painting. ‘‘Both artists, if very unlike in temperament 
and style, have created an evocative imagery of temporal pause, an imagery in which an 
atmosphere of time-gone-by acts as the foil to a hushed present.’’ This phrase recalls cer 
tain passages of Marcel Proust in Le Temps retrouvé. 

CARLETTE ENGEL DE JANOSI 


Baur, JouHn I. H. Nature in Abstraction, including biographies of the artists and their 
ments. New York, 1958, Macmillan, pp. 85, 59 ills., 16 color pls., $6.00 

The American Abstract Artists, editors. The World of Abstract Art, New York, 1957 
Wittenborn, Inc., pp. 167, 162 half-tone ills., 57 color pls., $8.50 


Nature in an atomized universe is everywhere. ‘‘And I will show you fear in a handful of 


stale 


George 


dust.’’ Mr. Eliot’s imagery manages to show how metaphysics contrives to be possible in a 


totally material universe. But despite references to art as metaphor and the idea of uni 


versality nature, in a consideration of modern art, is empirical at its root What 


is it 
(that I see)?’’? That is the question 


Nature, in this sense, is truth, or a version of it, t« 
appearances, even if only in the form of association. 


“Our tendency,’’ writes Mr. Baur, ‘‘more marked than ever today has 


been towards 
kinds of abstraction which draw on observed reality to 


create, variously, a conscious 
imagery, an unconscious imagery or, at least, a kind of organic or ‘‘natural’’ teleology of 
form.’’ Illustrating this with an exhibition (also entitled Nature in Abstraction) at the 


Whitney Museum in New York of which he is curator, Mr. Baur found for a nature that 


reduced to: (1) The Land and The Waters, (2) Light, Sky and Air; (3) ¢ 


ycles of Life and 
Season. Man and man-made things were excluded supposedly in keeping with the broadest 
meaning of the term, nature. But inevitably concrete ‘‘objects’’ are implied and the argu 


ment, like the exhibition, collapses with the weight of its arbitrariness, an arbitrarine 


which in less confused times would have amounted to staggering naiveté an¢ 
But since this is mainly another attempt to catch up with that runaway thing 
art, it can stand, instead 


as a somewhat painful effort to find a traditional peg upon wh 
to hang the style But, reall is this for the benefit of the artist. the public or the curat 
of art in America? A museum, like the artist, must stand on its choices. It is deadl 


impose historicism, with signs pointing the way, on what, if it is art, will never 


its personality, and, if it is opportunistic nonsense or worse, is overly dignified 
attention. In the forest of modern art, there are not yet many trees. The error 
pounded, then, when a rationale is provided for the fashionable effetism tl 


voracious national need for cultural acquisition 
Mr. Baur’s essa which is largel 1 collation of sometime 


gathered from questionnaires sent to the living artists who par 


finds that modern art lin! ip with tradition through a concern 


pressionism he sa has come full cirel m the sensate and th 
‘‘vesture’’ to ‘‘the ( nce iat Mr. Baus 
art can escape some so f illusion. But must remall 


1. In the meantime 


the subject is fully and proper! identifies 


aesthetic jerrymandering, the victim those pu 


theless are considered a 


Actually, the purists } nd pr 
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and the Cubists, and so it is possible for them to claim that theirs too is an art of nature, 
but a nature metaphysically enjoined and therefore absolutely discreet. But some of the 
most pretentious crowing has come from the ascetic camp also, where the general is usually 
mistaken for the universal. Thus the conservative flavor of the essays that make up The 
World of Abstract Art is welcome. Written by artists from different parts of the world, this 
collection, with Mondrian’s Victory Boogie Woogie as the significant frontispiece, represents 


The Abstract Artists of America, whose membership lists that minority of purists mentioned 


by Mr. Baur, in its twenty-first year. Though the papers can hardly be considered truly 
polemical, there is routine opposition to the more neuro-muscular aspects of abstract ex 
pressionism. The ‘‘action’’ doctrine of the expressionists, like the basic doctrine of the 
Cubists, was formulated by a poet. Formalists, like Mondrian, spoke for themselves and 
were ineffective probably because they lacked a sense of drama. Victor Pasmore, the English 
artist, comes as close to this talent as an artist probably can get, though it is a drama of 
intelligence rather than the instincts. His paper might serve the critic or the aesthetician, 
but it would perhaps influence an artist more. His paper also introduces the prevailing 
theme of the book—‘‘consolidation, and widening of activity rather than innovation.”’ 
Mr. Baur observed that the purists and expressionists differed as to ends, but that their 
methods and basic attitudes are related. This not only means that each fails as frequently 
as the other, delighting in what is often symptomatology, but that the question of nature 
in art or absolutism in style are displacements of a more fundamental issue. 
Sipney TILum™m 


Beam, Putuipe C. The Language of Art. New York, 1958, Ronald Press Co., pp. 948, 435 ills., 
$7.50 

This work is intended primarily as a college text. One gathers from the context that the 
author developed the book from his experience with students at Bowdoin. Beam holds that 
the visual arts cannot have the kind of salutary effect upon our lives that is possible unless 
and until we are able to read the ‘universal alphabet’’ used by artists. His book is an at 
tempt to lead a reasonably literate student, who knows little if anything of this universal 
language, to a level of understanding that will enable the student to gain much more from 
his experience of the arts. 

The text is divided into three major sections. Part I, ‘“The Nature of Art,’’ develops 
such subjects as the role of reality, the nature of artistic perception, the way in which art 
expresses various facets of the human spirit such as curiosity, imagination, empathy, ete 
One of the chapters expands at length upon Dueasse’s ‘‘Art is the controlled objectification 
of feeling,’’ while the chapter immediately following develops the idea that the universals 
in art and their interrelations go beyond mere feeling, and include intellectual power 

The second, and much the longest, section, ‘“The Methods of Art’’, develops the modes of 
representation in painting, sculpture and architecture, the uses of space, color, the organi 
zation of ideas, and the coordination of the methods into the whole work. The third section, 
“The Historical Factors in Art,’’ has two chapters, one which deals with the factors in 
the work of art as a function of the total milieu, and another which deals with the individual 
and contingent factors which may be recognized in the product of the artist. The three 
sections are followed by a fifty page outline of art history and a ten page selected bibli 
ography, both models of their kind. 

This text has some obvious merits. First, the book is profusely illustrated and the author 
is never very far away from his illustrations; 


that student would be exceptionally dense 
who received the impression from Beam that writing about or talking about art is the 
equivalent of experiencing the work of art itself. Second, simplistic explanations are 
avoided: in an early chapter the author lists eight ‘‘major orientations of artistic percep 
tion, but he makes clear that no one work of art can be subsumed under any one of these, 
and, as with the rest of his material, the problem of ‘‘orientation’’ is adverted to in the 
other sections of his book. Third, there are no lapses into mystagogical jargon. The author 
knows that the finished work of art is a complex thing, but all of the elements are discussed 


in terms that are subject to what we normally call empirical verification 
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As for defects, the very bulk of the book would doubtless deter the general reader or the 
curious layman. Occasionally, one has the impression that part of the bulk is owing to ex 
plication of the obvious, although just what is ‘‘obvious’’ to the neophyte is an unknow! 
quantity. Second, while the author is careful to cull his illustrative examples from both 
oriental and occidental backgrounds, and covers a wide range in time, there are very few 
illustrations drawn from artists who have been active during the past twenty-five years 
Probably the author would reply to this that the principles elucidated cover the ‘‘modern 
as well as others, but from the point of view of student impact, it would have been desirabl 
to have included many more contemporary works 

STANLEY J. [pZERDA 


Wiacut, FreprErRIcK 8. Hans Hofmann. U. of California P., 1957, pp. 66, 34 ills., 19 in color 
$5.00 
Baur, Joun I. H. Bradley Walker Tomlin. New York 1957, Macmillan, pp. 62, 36 ills 
in color, $4.00 
Moscanyl, Pauu. Karl Knaths. New York 1957, Wittenborn, pp. 101, 8 color pls., 53 ill 
$5.00 
ScHNEIDER, Bruno F. John Rood’s Sculpture. Trans. Desmond and Louise Clayton. Mir 
nesota U. P. 1958, pp 31, 73 pls , 8 in color, $7.50 
Contemporary American art has at last reached that level of importance where mono 
graphs on artists, with good illustrations, can be published with the expectation that 
reasonable number will be sold. Here are four of the best to come out recently. They are all 
primarily picture books with uniformly good illustrations, and in the case of the one or 
John Rood’s sculpture, they are excellent. Both the one on Hofmann and the one on Tomlin 
resulted from retrospective exhibitions of their work organized by the Whitney Museum 
and the Art Galleries of the University of California, Los Ar geles The text f both bool 
are short, informative and factual. Frederick 8. Wight, writing on Hans Hofmann, resist 
the temptation to romanticize even when the quoted words of the artist invite it. There 
a short section by Hofmann entitled ‘““The Color Problem in Pure Painting” which 1 
lightening and for the most part, clear. The old analogy with music is used in diset 
color organization, but it is used reasonably and with restraint. There is also a short 
tion at the end by Mr Wight on the murals of the artist. The book on Tomlin contai: 
short ‘‘Notes on the Artist,’’ in addition to the sympathetic biography | Jaur. Three of 
the ‘‘Notes those by Philip Guston, Duncan Phillip ind Frederick S. Wight, are per 
ceptive and to the point. The one by Mr. Phillips especially, shows a real understanding o 
and sympathy for, the artist’s work. The fourth, and longest ( is by Robert Mother 
well. It is pretentious and mannered with offhand and irrelevant references toexistential 
surrealism, and abstract expressionism and it contrive 
about Robert Motherwell 
Soth the illustrations and the text of Jume on Karl Kr 
debt to Cézanne with however, u clearly romantic tendene 
lyrical color and genre subject There is a hort, mpathets 
introduction by Duncan Phillips, a very romantic ‘‘Appreciat 


sensitive and intimate confession by Knath All 


useful to anyone concerned with contemporary American p 


The text of Bruno Schneider's book on John Roo Sculpt 
sketch and ippreciation of the il t and h W é Mr. Rood 
artist who is really self taught 


velopment of his art, however 


BippLeE, GEORGE. The Ye 
34 ills., $5.00 
This book raises some important que 


communication, for example, 1 
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Here the author points out that the jargon of much contemporary criticism obfuscates 
rather than clarifies the purpose and meaning of contemporary art. He quotes, to good 
effect, excerpts from Art News, Art Digest, and the Arts. It is no wonder that the public 
is mystified. In this same chapter, however, concerning the question of communication 
through works of art, he quotes a conversation in which Henry MacCarter was, in 1913, 
trying to convince a patroness of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts of the value of 
Impressionism. Her answer was, ‘‘But you cannot make me believe that a white table- 
cloth is green.’’ Mr. Biddle adds his own opinion that ‘‘A white tablecloth may be painted 
every color of the rainbow, as long as the picture communicates the fact that it is a table 
cloth.’ The abstractionist would answer, of course, that a picture need not communicate 
anything about the outside world at all, so long as it stimulates aesthetic satisfaction, and 
Mr. Biddle offers no satisfactory answer to this. 


The author recognizes that there are ‘‘two alternating and recurrent idioms of design, . . 
the representational or extroverted and the abstract or introverted approach.’’ The ‘‘ex- 
. ” is ° ° 9° Te 
troverted or representational approach’’ occurs, he says, in certain periods’’ and the in 


troverted or abstract approach’’ occurs 


‘among primitive people, in dark ages of despotism, 
of transition or readjustment.’’ It should not be necessary to point out that from the cinque 
cento to Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia there have been many “extroverted or repre 
sentational”’ styles in art. Does the author mean to imply that they all occurred during 
“certain periods,’’ which we must infer have been periods of sophistication, enlightened 
democratic government, and stability? 

In a chapter entitled ‘‘Limitations of the Abstract’’ the author attacks the familiar 
analogy of abstract painting with music. ‘“The answer is,’”’ he says, ‘‘that although music, 
like all the arts, is an intuitive re-creation of life, yet it is not identifiable with a material 
object... . It is the nature of color and line that their design stirs us most deeply when 
integrated with an experience of life or a useful object. It is in the nature of music that we 
enjoy it most in a highly abstract form, disassociated from a representational world.” 
What then becomes of the large body of music which is closely associated with the repre 
sentational world? Operas, songs, and program music, are these not music? Or is it true 
that we are not able to enjoy these forms as much as the more purely formal kinds? The 
analogy with music is vulnerable certainly, but not on the grounds chosen by the author 
In the same chapter the author stated that Picasso has ‘‘turned out an exceeding amount 
of non-objective trash.’’ Apart from the question of the completely bald evaluation, I, 
for one, am mystified by the reference to non-existent, non-objective paintings by Picasso 

If, as Mr. Biddle seems to feel, the modern art world is filled with charlatanism, high 
pressure salesmanship, and snobbism, all exerting pressures to influence our judgment, let 
us realize that these are concomitants of the modern market, not necessarily of modern 
art. However, the ultimate value of refrigerators, automobiles, nuclear physics and paint 
ings is determined on the basis of their ability to satisfy the physical and psychological 
needs of human beings. 

This is a book which is readable, often delightful, containing many interesting anecdotes 
taken from Mr. Biddle’s wide experience around the world. It re-examines some important 
questions, but is not to be taken seriously as a theoretical study of contemporary art, and 
this is what it is intended to be. Its failure in this direction is due ultimately to the factors 
which make it a colorful personal document: that is, the author’s partisanship and au 
thoritarian attitude 


Epwarp B. HENNING 


HippLe, WALTER Joun, Jr. The Beautiful, the Sublime and the Picturesque in Eighteenth 
Century British Aesthetic Theory. Southern Ilinois U. P., 1957, pp. 390, $7.00 
The dialogue on the beautiful and the sublime which continued through the 18th century 
and which constitutes the core of British aesthetic theory in that period has its roots in the 
writings of Shaftesbury but its effective beginning in Addison’s Spectator essays. The 
artists, writers, philosophers, gardeners, et al. who took up the problems formulated by 
Addison and wove the strands of the dialogue were men of diverse temperaments and opin 
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ions, but were in general agreement on some fundamentals: that the goal of aesthetic 
inquiry was the standard of ‘taste’ and the main object of investigation the psychology of 
taste—aesthetics was primarily an attempt to analyze aesthetic phenomena into certair 
kinds of feelings and mental powers and the impressions and ideas which constituted or 
evoked these feelings. The psychological theory widely shared was empirical, atomistic 
and associational. Frequently writers appeal to numerous ‘faculties’ and ‘senses’ and tend 
to treat these as causal agents. They are as much, or more, concerned with the beauty of 
nature as with works of art. Many of the insights into a wide range of aesthetic problems 
developed in nearly a century of discussion and dispute carried on within this framework 
were incorporated into Kant’s Critique of Judgment and thus into the main current of 19th 
and 20th century aesthetic theory 

In The Beautiful, the Sublime and the Picturesque Professor Hipple presents and examine: 
several moments of this 18th-century dialogue. After a detailed treatment of Addison there 
are chapters on Hutcheson, Hume, Hogarth, Gerard, Burke, Kames, Blair, Reynolds, Reid 
Alison, Gilpin, Price, Repton, Knight and Stewart, plus accounts of the controversie 
between Price and Repton, and Price and Knight. The attention devoted to minor figure: 
in the history of thought is unusual; in some instances this provides a genuine addition to 
yur understanding of 18th Century thought, in others it serves only to confirm the belief 
that the man in question is indeed a minor figure 

Though Professor Hipple claims his book is not a history, it contains a fuller account 
of some aspects of British aesthetic theory than do most histories of the subject. Hippl 
rejection of the label “history rests on a distinction of method. A histor he says, would 
be in essence a narrative of changes, organized and selected to illuminate the progression 
studied; in contrast the present work attempts to examine a number of views—*‘ m 


of thought’’—as ‘‘distinct logical entities, out of time and change Sut it difficult te 


discover either system or logic in some of the writings discussed and Hipple’s use of Mill’s 


Methods to exhibit the logic of the views examined is sometimes neither convincing nor 
enlightening. The resulting work has a patchwork character, the chapters being quite un 
even both in their internal style and structure and the value of their contents. Some section 
are clearly written accounts of an argument or position, but occasionally the work lapse 
into that rather annoying type of academic writing which seems to characterize (or plague 
some of the Chicago critics, displaying a turgidity of style almost impossible to penetrate 
and jumbling quotation, exposition, criticism and scholarly counterblow in a manner which 
must baffle any reader not already a specialist in 1I8th-century thought. This makes it 
rather difficult at times to distinguish Hipple’s views from those he is merely examining 
but I emerged feeling that he thought an adequate aesthetic theory could be formulated 
on the basis of the association of ideas and conversion of the pa ion trather unexpected 


view in mid-20th century 


Frye, Norturop (ed.). Sound and Poetry, English Institute f 


2 
53 


1957, pp. xxvii 4- 156 75 
This is an important if frustrating volume. It is important because the questions about 
the relation of sound to meaning in poetry ind, secondaril of music to poetry ire explored 
from different points of view, and these questions are particularly important for pre 
ent stage of literary criticism. It is a frustrating volume because ‘ have seldor 
been able to treat their subject in enough detail to | 
vincing and clear. The book’s importance, therefore, lies 
cation of terminology—in the questions 
It is composed of six essays and the edit« introduction 
delivered as papers at the 1955 and 1956 conferences of the English 
introduction, originally one of the papers, is a hard and witty piece of common 
makes the essays themselves at least stylistically anti-elimactic. His aim i 
what is properly to be called mu al poetry. Comparing Tent 


cludes that the mellifluous Tennyson is not a musical poet and t 
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ment: ‘ when we find sharp barking accents, long cumulative rhythms sweeping lines 
into paragraphs, crabbed and obscure language, mouthfuls of consonants, the spluttering 
rumble of long words, and the bite and grip of heavily stressed monosyllables, we are most 
ilkely to be reading a poet who is being influenced by music. ...The same principle sug 
gests that the other use of the term ‘‘musical’’ to mean a careful balancing of vowels and a 
dreamy sensuous flow of sound actually applies to poetry that is unmusical, that is, which 
shows no influerice from the art of music.’’ 


The six essays following are written, according to Mr. Frye’s preface, from the points 


of view of musical composition, musicological criticism, musicological history, rhetoric, 
rhetorical analysis, and linguistics respectively. Kdward T. Cone’s essay ‘‘Words into 
Music: The Composer’s Approach to the Text”’ (the first in the section called ‘‘The Poetry 
of Sourd’’) raises but does not solve the difficult problem of setting poems to music by 
comparing the methods of Zelter and Schubert in relation to the work of Goethe. Making 
some interesting distinctions between poetry and music, he raises the problem of how the 
composer is to approach the words. Is he to reinterpret or reflect an established mood? 

Frederick W. Sternfeld’s essay ‘‘Poetry and Music—Joyce’s Ulysses,’’ faces the opposite 
problem, the setting of new words to old music. It falls into three not clearly related parts 
in which he discusses ‘‘wandering melodies,’’ ‘‘musical organization’’ (here he agrees with 
Frye’s definition of musical poetry), and music as an analogue in literature. All of this is 
applied to Ulysses, but sometimes the essay seems to wander from its real subject into con 
ventional interpretation. This may be because Joyce’s encyclopaedic work suggests so 
many analogies that any isolated approach very quickly disappears into the whole. The 
essay is very interesting, but the approach needs book-length development 

John Hollander’s essay in musicological history, an excellent piece of work, takes Boe 
thius’ division of music into musica mundana, musica humana, and musica instrumentalis 
and applies if. to the imagery, plot, and theme of Twelfth Night 

In Part II, ‘““The Sound of Poetry,’’ Craig La Driére is occupied with the problem of 
defining literary ‘“‘structure.’’ Arguing that sound and meaning are one, he argues also that 
the study of sound structure will yield much about meaning not apprehended by present 
semantic analysis. This argument would seem to introduce some (but not all) of the as 
sertions made by Harold Whitehall in his essay on linguistic criticism, which states in what 
way linguistic criticism is particularly useful: in the study of sound patterns, the repro 
duction of sound patterns used in past ages, the analysis of morphemic and syntactic 
structure, the analysis of metrics, and the study of poetical stylistics. Mr. Whitehall dis 
cusses most of these ways, but in no case is his space adequate even to the brief kind of 
introduction which is his aim. His final assertion that linguisties ‘‘may be able to provide 
a distributional and connotational approach to the analysis of imagery and symbolism’ 
he does not substantiate at all. This is unfortunate, since it is an astonishing assertion, if 
true; but then it may not be germane to the subject of the book 

Between Mr. La Driére’s and Mr. Whitehall’s essay comes Ants Oras’s comparison of 
Spenser’s and Milton’s sound structures and forms. His conclusions lead us around and 
back to Mr. Frye’s introductory remarks about musical and non-musical poetry and tend 
to substantiate some of Frvye’s specific examples I hope the circle will soon be enlarged 
by some of the same writers 


Hazarp ADAMS 


SANTANGELO, PaoLo Errore. Discorso sull’arte. Milano 1956, Santangelo-Viale Brianza, 

20, pp. 99 

This little volume is dense in content, but somewhat amorphous in exposition. The 
rabidly polemical tone causes no surprise to those at all familiar with Italian writings on 
aesthetics, a field in which the name of Croce inevitably appears as the revered master or 
the tyrannical sophist. Santangelo’s fire is aimed especially at Croce’s dictum which holds 
art to be intuition and intuition is vaguely equated to an “expression”? that somehow has 
nothing to do with the finished product the artist effects. The theory that expression is a 


process completed ideally before the artist raises pen, brush, or chisel renders technical 
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execution superfluous. The flaw in Croce’s notion was pointed out pertinently as early a 
1915 by Bernard Bosanquet, who saw that Croce’s system rested on the philosophical 
blunder of thinking ‘‘that you can have things completely before your mind without having 
their bodily presence at all.’’ Santangelo reiterates this criticism of Croce’s ‘‘false idealism 
cogently with documentation of serious contradictions in Croce’s system 


For the author the problem of art and-beat 


] is entirely expl iinable in psve ho phy I 
ological terms. Neither art nor the beautiful can be reduced to a concept. There are in 
numerable arts and countless manifestations that we qualify as beautiful. The common 
denominator of the various arts is the power of evocation. Originally, the ‘‘arts’’ were not 
aesthetic in value, but rather, as attempts at capturing reality directly, of an immediate 
practical nature. They acquire aesthetic value only when the technical element loses func 
tional value and serves a purely suggestive purpose. This is the precise moment of the 
origin of the artistic element, which consists of the formation of an emotive plethora that 
is completely free of practical exigencies, and acts exclusively as a stimulus of an élat 
d’4me. Thus the aesthetic experience was unknown to primitive man. (The dance, for 
example was originally meant to stimulate to participation in ceremonial rites A period 
of time had to pass during which experiences were accumulated and the religio-practical 
value of forms accompanying them p ed into the recesses of the subconscious. Likewise 
in order for the « apacity of expression (capacity of evocation) to develop, it was necessal 
for the mind to have a history, i.e , a rK h stor ige of experiences W ith the corre ponding 
fund of emotional resonances susceptible to evocation. The evocative power is the result 
of an elementary fact: the association of ideas, each idea accompanied by a content of 
feeling so that the appearance of 2 landscape bound to memories of childhood reproduces 
in us the état d’€me associated with those memories. Though the memory itself may di 
appear, there survives in us the possibility of the evocation of the état d’dme without the 
calling-up of the corresponding image. Thus Santangelo is to be classified among the ex 
treme associationists 

The artistic process consists of two distinct but related stages. In the first, the mind i 
moved so as to feel emotions so intensely that there is an evocation of feelings buried ir 
the subconscious. This is inspiration (intuition), which, as an emotive state with a com 
pelling need to exteriorize itself, tends to put the expressive mechanism into operation 
automatically. The artistic process is never complete until this exteriorization is fully 
realized in the physical work of art. Thus art is in great part a physical fact, a matter of 
technique. As such, it is not merely an externalization of intuition, but may in turn influence 
intuition (the poetic state) by obliging the artist to search it out more precisely. In the 
presence of the work of art, the spectator is aware only of a connection between what he 
perceives as represented and a fermentation of feeling evoked within him. Not knowing 
the cause of this état d’dme, he attributes the characteristic of beauty to the representation 
Jeauty, in fact, can only be considered as what is formed within the spectator. Ugline 
in art is merely that which lacks evocative significance 

Questionable at times is the conjectured reconstruction of primitive society which San 


tangelo undertakes in order to support his views. Nor do I gather that the problen com 


munication is satisfactorily explained. It is said that through art we can even relive a fact 


that does not concern us directly, because if the work of art generated from a perso 
emotion and its « pression is adequate, the emotion of the artist is reproduced in u How 
ever, among the psychological postulates set down by Sant ingelo, there is one which state 


that no two peopl see external reality in the same wav, each man responding to thir 


differently because of his par icular psychologi ul histor This raise the question whethe 


i 
the état d’dme associated with things in the mind is not likewise different from persor 

person, and, if so, how can the personal emotion (état d’Gme) of the artist ever be con 
municated? The implication is a subjectivistic relativism or aesthetic solipsism unless it 
be said that the emotions evoked all go back to the primordial experiences of the race 


NICOLA J. PERELLA 
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Readers are invited to send in items of interest for NOTES AND NEWS and 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


ABOUT ASA MEMBERS 


Marcia EK. ALLENTUCK has been awarded the May Treat Morrison Fellowship 
by the American Association of University Women to complete a book on Henry 
luseli Rosert L. BerTou.i, head of the department of fine arts and art education 
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at Boston State Teachers College, has been made president of the Massachusetts School 
of Art and State Director of Art Education CAMPBELL CROCKETT, associate professor 
of philosophy at the University of Cincinnati, is now assistant dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences at the University of Cincinnati KUGENE T. Gapou gave a series 
of lectures on ‘‘Cassirer’s Philosophy of Myth’’ and another on “‘S. K. Langer’s Philos 
ophy of Art’’ from September through December, 1958, at the New School for Social Re 
search, New York City BERTRAM JEssuP of the University of Oregon has published a 
verse translation of Goethe’s Faust, Part One 


Friends and associates of the late Professor WaLTER ABELL are seeking funds to ob 
tain a work of art as a memorial. The committee plans to purchase an example of original 
North American Indian art which would symbolize most of Professor Abell’s academic 
concentration through the years. The Walter Abell Memorial will become a part of the 
permanent collection of Michigan State University and will be displayed in the 
new Kresge Art Gallery. Checks should be made payable to Michigan State University 
indicating the Walter Abell Memorial and sent to the M. 8. U. Development Fund, Room 


252, Student Services Building, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


FRANCE 


‘he French Society for Aesthetics met on June 21, 1958, for a lecture by Mlle. Mart 
FRANCOISE Curistout, Altachée de Recherches au C.N.R.S., on ‘‘Le merveilleux dans 
l'art chorégraphique.”’ 


Revue d’Esthélique, quarterly publication of the French Society for Aesthetics, con 


tains the following main articles in Vol. X, No. 3, July-September 1957: ‘‘Les élément 
constitutifs de | 


aptitude a l’art’’ by N. C. Meier; ‘‘La joie de la création poétique chez 
les poétes grecs’’ by J. Duchemin; ‘‘L’élément populaire dans le théAtre de Cervantés (a 
suivre)’”’ by J.-J. Gouzy; “Contribution a une esthétique de Max Jacob” | 


1)’un clair de lune a l’autre”’ by R. Siohan 


ITALY 
Rivista di Estetica, published by the Istituto di Estetica of 
founded by Luria STEFANINI and edited by Luigi PAREYSON, contains the following mai 
articles in Vol. III, No. 1, January—April 1958: ‘“‘Esperienze originarie e forme artistiche 
by J. P. Hopin; “Sull’eticita dell’arte’? by Virginio Meicurorere; “Traducibilita e in 
traducibilita della poesia’? by Gianni FLorIANt; ‘‘Altri paragra by DigGco VaALEri 
‘Preparazione e continuazione della ‘Critica del gi idizio by Ro 10 ASSUNT* Lee 


tetica e la storia delle arti figurative’? by EvGenro Barrist! 


Convivium, founded by Carto CaLcATERRA and published bimont} inder 
rectorship of GrovaNNi Battista Picut in Bologna, contains the following 
XXVI (Nuova Serie), No. 2, March-April 1958: ‘‘Sei lezioni di Entomologi 
studenti di Lettere e Filosofia’ by G. GRANpb! Sullo stile e il linguaggi: 
derico Della Valle’ by M. Fasrant; ‘‘Gusto e costume nell’anglomania 


by A. AQuARONE; ‘“‘Goldoni, Venezia e i romantici’’ by P. CAMPORES! 


hardt e ‘L’eta di Costantino’ ’’ by E. Dupré Tueseiper. Jnedita et Ra 


la sua sconosciuta collaborazione al giornale I] popolo’: IL’ | 
cussiont: “Critica e coraggio’’ by G. B. Prant; ‘Ancor 
by F. Fexcrnt; ‘“Intorno al De Sanctis: I’? by U. Prrorr 


the following articles: ‘‘Cinque postille petrarchesche’ 
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grottesco barocco: dal Tesauro al Frugoni’’ by E. Raimonpi; ‘‘La poesia di Eustachio 
Manfredi” by E. Meu; “Fra classicismo e romanticismo: la genesi della poetica 
di Mdward Young” by F. Ferrara; “Afrinio Peixoto e la lingua portoghese’’ 
by F. Rrpeto GongaLves. Inedita et Rara: ‘“‘La fonte dei ‘Cantari di Apollonio di Tiro’ 
di Antonio Pucci’? by Tina Mazzanti. Note e Discussioni: ‘‘La ‘Regolata divozione’ del 
Muratori” by A. ANprEoLI; “‘Lignes de force sur l’imagination de B. Constant 
dans ‘Adolphe’ ’’ by Y. Le Hrr; ‘‘Intorno al De Sanctis: II’’ by U. Pirorri; ‘‘Sulla conos 
cenza storica: II’’ by B. BruNgELLO. These issues also contain book reviews, news notes of 
interest to those in the field, and a list of books received 


JAPAN 

Bigaku (Aesthetics), quarterly publication of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, con 
tains the following articles, with English summaries, in Vol. 9, No. 1, June 1958: ‘‘Analy 
sis of Structure of Fiction Films’? by Norro Sasaki; ‘On the Cinematic Sense of Vision’ 
by YosuisaBuro Yaar; “On the First Period of Film History’’ by Keis1 ASaNuma; “On 
the Profundity of Works of Art’? by Akira Isnipa; ‘‘The Beginning of the History of 
Painting in the Ancient Netherlands—Some Notes on Legends Concerning the Invention 


of Oil Painting’? by Kikvuo Nisuimura. This issue also contains a ‘“‘Register of Lectures 
on Aesthetics and Related Subjects—1958.”’ 


SPAIN 
Revista de Ideas Estéticas, quarterly publication of the Instituto Diego Veldz 
quez (Seccién de Estética), Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, contains the 
following main articles, with English summaries, in Vol. XVI, No. 61, January-March 
1958: ‘‘La estética griega en su relaciédn con el tiempo’’ by Jos& CamM6n Aznar; “Proble 
mas actuales de la escultura roménica’’ by Francisco Garcia Romo; ‘El viaje a Italia 
de Pedro Antonio de Alareén’”’ by ENRIQUE Parpo CaNna.is. This issue also contains an 


Index for Volume XV (1957) 


POLAND 


A review of aesthetics is being organized under the editorship of Professors 
Wrapystaw TATARKIEWICZ and STEFAN Morawski of Warsaw University. It will be 
called Estetyka. Best wishes for its success are extended from the staff of the Journal of 
A esthetics 
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From the Reviews 
“Thomas Munro gathers in his two new volumes the fruit of his other 
studies and of his rich experience. All who are interested in aesthetics 
must be grateful to Thomas Munro for this book. It would be hard to imagin« 
a more effective single impetus ‘toward science in aesthetics’ 
Van Meter Ames, Journal of Philosophy and 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 


‘(Dr. Munro’s} aim throughout his literary and practical activities has 
been to make aesthetics an objective science. There can be no question about 
the importance of his achievement. [This volume represents] the logical co 
ordination of a vast field of hitherto amorphous material, and Dr. Munro 
brings to his task a precise knowledge of the subject.” 

The Burlington Magazine (London 

‘The essays which comprise Toward Science in Aesthetics achieve new 
conquests in adopting a universal point of view and in practicing a new 
dialectical and critical method.” 

J. P. Hopin, Quadrum, International Review of Modern Art (Brussels) 

‘Reveals the high level occupied nowadays by the teaching of uesthetics 

n American universities.” 


The Times Literary Supplement (London 
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